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PREFACE. 



In undertaking this edition of Faust I was actuated chiefly by a 
desire to promote the study of the poem as a whole. It is not the 
place here to discuss the misconception which has prevailed so 
long, and to some extent still prevails, concerning the Second 
Part of Goethe^s masterpiece. Enough that it is a misconception 
to regard it as a mass of riddles, allegories and deep abstractions 
requiring some sort of occult wisdom for their * interpretation/ It 
b a mistake, too, to regard it as in any sense a senile afterthought, 
or as the product of decadent poetic powers, or as uninteresting. 
Let it not be supposed, either, that these sweeping statements of 
mine are only the confident proclamations of a new mystagogue who 
thinks that he has found the key. For the simple truth is that no 
key and no special order of intelligence are needed. The Second 
Part of Faust ^ to be sure, is not literature for children, or for the 
weak-minded, or for the very indolent, but — neither is the First 
Part. I only wish to urge here that any one who reads and enjoys 
the First Part (by which I mean the whole First Part and not simply 
the love story), should be able to read and enjoy the Second Part 
also. If he fails at first, his failure will be due probably to one of 
three causes: either he lacks interest in some of the large ideas 
that interested the maturer Goethe ; or he has not made himself 
sufficiently at home in that dream-world of tradition which underlies 
the Faust-drama, or, possibly his vision has been obfuscated by one 
or more of those well-meaning but misguided persons whom the 

^ (i) 



11 PREFACE. 

late Friedrich Vischer called allegorische Erkldrungsphilister , In 
any of these cases let him first correct the personal difficulty — a 
thing not hard to do — and then let him read the Second Part of 
Faust as he reads other good poetry : with a free play of intelli- 
gence to respond to its infinite suggestiveness, but without ever 
imagining that the text is a Chinese puzzle. Doing so he will find 
that he has gained a permanent source of high enjoyment — enjoy- 
ment of a kind (if his experience is at all like my own) that he 
will soon come to prefer greatly to that derivable from the painfiil 
tragedy of sin and suffering with which the First Part closes. 

As to the animating spirit of my work it is needless to speak at 
length.; that will appear best from the work itself. I have wrought 
as a philologist and a lover of definiteness. Taking for granted 
the fascinating power of Faust I have made it my aim to contribute 
to the understanding of it rather than to inculcate any particular 
views with regard to it. I have not been troubled by the solicitude 
one sometimes hears of in these days, that preoccupation with 
philological details, i. e., the attempt to get accurate knowledge of 
the particular matter in hand, could by any possibility in the long 
run injure the philosophical and aesthetic appreciation of the whole. 
On the other hand a multitude of warning examples made it both 
easy and necessary to keep in mind the dangers that arise from 
importing one's own * philosophy ' into the poem in advance of a 
carefiil historical study of its genesis and a thorough philological 
mastery of the text. 

My text aims to be an exact reprint of the Weimar edition. I 
hesitated somewhat about the use of the official spelling, but 
decided not to introduce it. I do not see how it is possible to 
devise sounder principles for the recension of Goethe's text than 
are those adopted by the Weimar editors. To depart from these 
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principles in the matters of spelling and punctuation would have 
been opening the door to subjective caprice without accomplishing 
any discernible good whatever. 

I have of course endeavored to profit by the labors of preceding 
editors, critics and expounders, of whom a list of the more impor- 
tant will be found in an appendix. In dealing with a subject like 
Faust, about which such mountains of literature exist, it is, in 
general, possible to attain originality only at the expense of either 
truth, usefulness or importance ; and my aim has been to be useful 
rather than to seem acute or learned. I have, however, from first 
to last tried to work independently, i. e., to go to first-hand sources 
of information and derive from them my knowledge and my 
impressions. In the notes I have as a rule avoided controversy 
and the rehearsal and discussion of conflicting views. My method 
has been to form my opinion from the data, then to read what the 
various commentators have to say, changing my own opinion where 
necessary, and then to present my final conclusion without argu- 
ment. In dealing with matters of fact which I could verify I have 
not always been particular to name the writer who first called my 
attention to the primary source of information, but have proceeded, 
like most of my predecessors, on the Roman maxim quod bene dic- 
tum est meum est. On the other hand, in dealing with matters of 
opinion, or of fcict that I could not verify, I have endeavored 
always to acknowledge all real obligation. Everywhere I have 
essayed the utmost brevity consistent with a satisfeictory treatment 
of real difiiculties. I have tried to waste no words in trivial, 
obvious or useless comment. Citations possessing only a curious 
or erudite interest, but not needed for scientific illustration, have 
not been admitted. I have also avoided any attempt to do the 
work of an etymological dictionary or a historical grammar. 
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According to my conceptions the one great purpose of the editor's 

notes to a classic should be to help the reader enter more perfectly 

than he otherwise might into the thought and feeling of the author. 

Philological lore which would have been news to the author and 

does not contribute to a proper understanding of the author's 

meaning, is, in general, out of place and entitled to no better name 

than pedantry. The rule is, however, subject to this limitation: 

peculiarities of diction, which pertain to the author's individual 

style '(the style is the man), may properly be made the subject of 

brief philplogical comment for the purpose of giving the reader, so 

far as may be, the author's exact point of view. 

CALVIN THOMAS. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., August, 1892. 
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In this second edition I have tried to correct the mistakes of 
the first and in other ways to bring the book up to date. The 
Introduction has seemed to require but little change. I have 
been criticised for dealing too briefly with certain topics, such as 
the historical Faust, the growth of the legend, and Lessing's 
Faust ^ but this criticism is not well grounded. My work being 
intended primarily for college students, brevity with regard to 
unessentials was an important part of my plan. Now the topics 
just mentioned are interesting enough in their way, but Goethe 
knew nothing about them. If an authentic biography of the old 
magician should be discovered, there is no reason to suppose that 
it would throw any light on Goethe's poem. So also Lessing's 
Faust is a subject by itself. There is no evidence that it ever 
influenced Goethe. 
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In the Notes the changes are much more numerous and im- 
portant. Corrections that have been suggested to me by letter 
or in published reviews have been introduced wherever I have 
been convinced. Among those who have put me under special 
obligation are Prof. Witkowski of Leipzig, Dr. Blau of Bryn 
Mawr, and Prof. Senger of California. I do not flatter myself, 
however, that these. friends or any one else in the wide world will 
be entirely satisfied with my Notes even in their revised form. 
Faust is a very difficult subject for the commentator. It teems 
with words and phrases the meaning of which is uncertain and 
which are differentiy understood by the most competent experts. 
Every German reads the poem, and every German, as Scherer 
once remarked in an essay, has his own Goethe. He is also 
apt to be sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust that 
his Goethe is the only true one. Now an American whose 
Reeling for the German language is an acquisition of adult 
life would naturally like to defer to those who should know 
better than he; but what shall he do when his natural coun- 
sellors fall out and take to berating one another? What I 
have done is to weigh and decide according to my best judg- 
ment. I am well aware that in some cases the decision is only 
too vulnerable. 

The most important contributions to Faust-scholarship since 
the appearance of my first edition are the works of Collin, Baum- 
gart, Valentin and Witkowski, and the third edition of the Goch- 
hausen Faust with its valuable Introduction. It is pleasant to 
notice a tendency to emphasize once more the artistic unity of 
Faust, In this general attitude of mind I am quite at one with the 
writers named, though sometimes at variance with them in regard 
to particular lines of argument. The familiar comparison of 
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Faust to a mosaic has a certain value. When one looks at it 
very closely with a philological magnifier, one sees various im- 
perfections ; the pieces are not always perfectly fitted, the colors 
are sometimes out of harmony. But when we step back far 
enough to see the work as a whole, its general design becomes 
perfectly obvious and the little imperfections fade out of sight or 
no longer offend the eye. But shall we then deny that they exist, 
and be over anxious to explain them away ? There are those who 
seem to feel that what we call artistic unity must involve per- 
fect congruity in every detail. For them even the * Intermezzo * 
is sacrosanct; it must be shown to be just the right thing in 
the right place or else the whole Faust is a failure. But this is 
going too far. The student of Faust must learn to pick his way 
discreetly between the Widerspruchsphilister and the Einheits- 
philister without being taken in by either of them. I may be 
pardoned for thinking that my edition will help him. 

C. T. 
New York, June, 1898. 
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I. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS UPON FAUST AND THE STUDY OF FAUST. 

It was as early as 1769 that the mind of Goethe, then a youth 
of twenty, began to be teased by the alluring problem of a Faust- 
drama. After musing on the subject some three or four years, he 
put pen to his work, little thinking,as he did so, that this partioilar 
poetic project would be the great task of a long lifetime, and would 
leave his hands some sixty years hence as the masterpiece of his 
country's poetry. 

The general conception of the proposed drama, he tells us, lay 
clear in his mind at an early date ; but from the first his procedure 
was unmethodical. The legend yielded, or could be made to 
yield, a hint for every mood : poetry, pathos, humor, satire, hocus- 
pocus — all were there. And so he worked in a desultory way, 
writing a passage here and a passage there, now a soliloquy, now 
a song, and again a bit of dialogue or a succession of dialogues, 
according as he had caught the vision of this or that interesting 
situation. Thus, without concern for acts or for a logical develop- 
ment of his plan, he allowed his work to take shape in a series of 
pictures, leaving the intervals to be filled in by the imagination. 
In this way a number of pictures (we may call them * scenes ') had 
been written down previous to his settlement at Weimar in Novem- 
ber, 1775. 

Then -came a period in which the temper and circumstances of 
the poet were unfavorable to the continuation of the work. In 
1788-9 a little more was written, and a part of the scenes on 
hand were revised for publication. These appeared in 1 790 under 

(vii) 
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the title of Faust. Ein Fragment. In 1797 the task was again 
resumed and during the next four years it made considerable prog- 
ress. The work done at this time consisted partly in the writing 
of new scenes, partly in the revision and expansion of scenes 
already written but not published, and the welding of this new 
matter to the scenes of the published Fragment. During this 
process Goethe discovered that he could not complete his design 
within the limits of a single drama and so decided to publish, 
provisionally, a First Part. This First Part, still fer from contain- 
ing all that he had then written on the Faust-theme, appeared in 
1808 under the title Der Tragodie Erster TheiL 

Then ensued a long period of stagnation. At last, in 1825, 
Faust was again taken up to become, now, its author's chief occu- 
pation during his remaining years. The work done at this time 
was similar to that of 1 797-1 801, save that the proportion of 
entirely new matter added was much greater. Goethe died in 
March, 1832. The Second Part oi Faust appeared in 1833. 

The production that came into existence in this way holds a 
unique position in literature, there being nothing of its own kind 
with which to compare it. As a serious dramatic poem based on a 
tragical story and leading up to the death of its hero, it was called 
by Goethe a * tragedy,' though the ordinary canons of tragedy do 
not, in the main, apply to it. On account of the magnitude of its 
scope it is often compared with the Divine Comedy of Dante. In 
some respects it resembles a medieval * mystery.' But whatever 
it be called and however opinions may differ with respect to this or 
that detail, it is beyond question the most important monument of 
German poetry. No other is so much quoted by German writers, 
so much discussed by German scholars, so vitally related to the 
intellectual life of the new Germany.* Nor is it simply a national 

* Egelhaaf, GrundzUge der deutschen Litteraturgeschickte, p. 112. speaks of Faust as 
" das Werk, ohne das unser Volk seine Kultur, der Einzelne sein eigenes Geistesleben 
sich kaum denken kann." 
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poem. In proportion as the genius of Goethe has of late won 
Universal recognition, so Faust ^ as the most complete revelation of 
his mind and art, has become a world-classic whose power b felt 
everywhere by * those that know.' 

On account of this exceptional character the study of Faust is a 
difficult and peculiar study. The poem contains but little of 
abstruse thought — for Goethe was no 'metaphysician,' — but it 
does take us sooner or later into almost every conceivable sphere 
of human interest. Thus the philological reading of the text with 
its peculiarities of form and expression, its folk-lore and antiquities, 
its reminiscences of reading and observation, its frequent excursions 
into unfamiliar regions of thought, feeling and poetic vision, con- 
stitutes a task to which modern literature since Dante offers no 
parallel. And when the difficulties of the text are overcome, then 
there is the poem as an entirety. In a very real and important 
sense it has unity, and so must be studied as an artistic whole. At 
the same time it is by no means free from incongruities. More- 
over, owing partly to its slow and desultory genesis, partly also to 
the very nature of the subject and of the poet's plan, different por- 
tions differ greatly in matter and style and in the kind of appeal 
they make to the reader's interest. The comprehension of these 
various parts, both in themselves and in their relation to the 
whole, is an important part of the study. 

But the essential character of Faust is its symbolism, which pre- 
sents living issues of modern culture in a setting of old popular 
legend. To acquire a right feeling for this symbolism, so as to 
make of it neither too much nor too little, so as to get out of the 
poem in the reading just what its author put into it, no less and no 
more, this is what is hardest and at the same time most vitally 
important. To aid here is the chief purpose of this Introduction. 
This object will be attained best, however, not by discussing sym- 
bolism in the abstract, but by describing minutely the genesis of 
the poem. To know what Goethe put into Faust we must study 
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the origin of its different portions in connection with his contem- 
porary moods and experiences. To understand the poetic artist we 
must first know the man thoroughly and then — watch him at his 
work. This is simply to follow his own well-known rule : 

2Bcr ben 2)id^ter loitl Oerjlel^en 
iKu6 in 2>id^tcr§ ?anbc gc^eiu 

A famous passage from Dichtung und Wahrheit will serve as a 
convenient starting-point. In speaking of his first intimacy with 
Herder at Strassburg, which began in September, 1770, Goethe 
writes: 

* Most carefully I hid from him my interest in certain subjects 
that had taken root with me and were now little by little trying to 
develop themselves into poetic forms. These were Gotz von Ber- 
Ikhingen and Faust . . . The significant puppet-play legend of the 
latter echoed and buzzed in many tones within me. I too had drifted 
about in all knowledge and early enough had been brought to feel 
the vanity of it. I too had made all sorts of experiments in life 
and had always come back more unsatisfied and more tormented. 
I was now carrying these things, like many others, about with me 
and delighting myself with them in lonely hours, but without writ- 
ing anything down. Especially, however, I hid from Herder my 
mystic-cabbalistic chemistry and what pertained to it, though I 
was still fond of busying myself with it in secret in order to develop 
it into a more consistent form than that in which it had come to 
me.'* 

This passage calls for a retrospect in two directions. First we 
must see what that * puppet-play legend ' was that had so impressed 
Goethe in his youth. Then we must inquire into those personal 
experiences which led him to see in Faust a symbol of himself. 



• Werke, XXVII., 320. (References to Goethe's works are, wherever possible, to the 
Weimar edition now appearing. Werke means the ' works ' proper, or first * Abtheilung' 
of the edition; Natwrwissenschaftliche Schriften the second, Tagebucher the third, 
Briefe the fourth. Whenever the needed volume of the Weimar edition is not yet outi 
the Hempel edition will be referred to.) 
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II. 
THE DATA OF THE LEGEND. 

The puppet-play referred to by Goethe was an outgrowth of an 
earlier popular drama performed by actors of flesh and blood. 
This popular Faust-drama made its appearance about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, but in order to understand its charac- 
ter we must go still further back to the origin of the Faust-legend 
itself. 

Of the actual personage whose life gave rise to the legend very 
little is known ; it has even been argued that the whole tradition is 
mythical. Modern scholars are well agreed, however, on the 
strength of three or four notices found in the writings of men who 
claim to have known Dr. Faust, that there was a man of that name 
who went about Germany in the first half of the sixteenth century 
and passed himself off on credulous people as a great magician. 
Philip Begardi, a physician who published an Index Sanitatis at 
Worms in 1539, speaks of Faust in this work as a notorious charla- 
tan who had travelled about the country * a few years ago,' calling 
hivaseli pkilosophus philosopkorum^ etc., and cheating people out of 
their money by fortune-telling, necromancy, magical healing and 
the like. Begardi was acquainted with many people who had been 
deluded by Faust's large promises and small performance.* 

In an age when every one believed in magic it was natural that 
people should soon begin to credit Faust with actually doing the 
kind of things he said he could do.f Thus, even in his lifetime, 
his name came to be associated with marvellous feats of magic ; and 

* The historical Faust does not greatly concern us. The notices relating to him can 
be found in many places ; e. g., in the essay of Diintzer upon the Faust-legend, published 
in Vol. v., of Scheible's KlosUr^ in the same writer's Introduction to his commentary upon 
Goethe's Faust, and in Kuhne's * Programm ' fiber dig FausUag^e. — For exact biblio- 
graphical data concerning books referred to in this Introduction and in the Notes see Apt 
^ndix I. at the end of the volume. 

1 Cf . Scherer, Das iUUsU Faust-Bucht p. yi-viL 
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when, about the year 1540, he met with a violent death under ob- 
scure or mysterious circumstances, the mythopoeic imagination of 
the people was ready with its explanation : he had been carried off by 
the devil whose aid had enabled him to do his wonders. The myth 
once started, Faust speedily became a new representative of a type 
long familiar to European superstition, the type, namely, of the 
wicked magician who, for some transitory fovor of pleasure, power, 
knowledge or the like, sells his soul to the devil. What was in cir- 
culation about former copartners of the devil began to be repeated, 
with local additions and variations, concerning Faust.* Thus 
grew up a mass of fables which, toward the end of the century, 
were collected, put together into something like a narrative and 
published as a Historia von D. yohann Fausten dem weitbe- 
schreyten Zauberer und Schwartzkunstler.^ This book appeared in 
1587, at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Its publisher was Johann Spies, 
who says in a pre£dice that he had the manuscript from * a good Mend 
in Speyer.' The unknown author, apparently a Lutheran pastor, 
writes with a very definite and intensely serious purpose, which is to 
warn his readers against magic and the black art. The book is fiiU 
of Bible quotations and bears on its title-page the motto : » Resist 
the devil and he will flee from you.' The story told is in brief this : 

* ■■■■■■■ ■»■! I- - ■ . ■ . y ■ ■ , I , I .■■..■■■ ■ I ■ ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■■■ . .1 ■■ .1. « 

* The following quotation will serve to show at once how early the legend had taken 
shape and in what kind of soil it grew. It is from the Sermorus Convivales of the Basel 
preacher Johann Cast. The book was printed in 1543. Cast writes of Faust : * I dined 
with him in the great college at Basel. He had given the cook birds of different kinds to 
roast. I do not know how he got them, since there were none on sale at the time. He 
had a dog and a horse which, in my belief, were devils, as they could do everything. Some 
said the dog occasionally took the form of a servant and brought him food. The wretch 
met a terrible end, for he was strangled by the devil.' Later notices also give to Faust a 
' black dog which was the devil.' 

t Of the original Faust-book, first edition, there are now known to exist, according 
to Engel, ZusatnrMtnsteUung der Faust-Schriftent p. 59, only five copies. It is, however, 
obtainable in various reprints: (z) in facsimile, Das tUteste Famst-Buchy ntU einer Emleii- 
ung von Wilhelm Scherer, Berlin, 1884 ; (2) Das alteste FaustBuchy mit EinUUung und 
Anmtrkungen von Ai^;ust Kiihne, Zerbst, 1868 ; (3) Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Famst, 
in Braune's Neudntcht dtutscker LiUmhtrwerktf Halle, 1878. 
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Faust, the son of a peasant living near Weimar, is brought up 
by a rich uncle at Wittenberg, where, in due time, he studies the- 
ology at the university and takes his degree with distinction. Be- 
ing, however, of a * foolish and arrogant ' {we should say, a bold 
and original) mind, he gets the name of * speculator,' and begins 
to study books of magic. Soon he repudiates the name of a 
* theologus"* and becomes a « Weltmensch^'* calls himself a * doctor of 
medicine,' 'astrologer,' etc., and goes about healing people with 
herbs, roots and clysters. Having thus * taken eagles' wings to 
himself, and resolved to search into all things in heaven and earth,' 
he carries l^is madness to the extent of trying to evoke the devil. 
Going into the woods near Wittenberg, at night, he succeeds, after 
much ado, in raising a subordinate devil who appears in the guise 
of a monk. Faust demands that this spirit shall come to his house 
the next day at midnight, which the spirit does. Then, after va- 
rious preliminary < disputations,' in one of which the spirit gives his 
name as Mephostophiles,* the pair enter, at Faust's solicitation, 
into an agreement. Mephostophiles agrees to bestow upon Faust 
the form and nature of a spirit, to be his faithful and obedient ser- 
vant, to come to his house whenever wanted, and there either to 
remain invisible or to take any desired shape. In return, Faust 
agrees that after a certain period, fixed later at twenty-four years, 
he is to belong to the devil, and that meanwhile he will renounce 
the Christian faith, hate all Christians, resist all attempts to con- 
vert him, and sign this covenant with his own blood. 

For a while Faust remains at home seeing no one but Mephosto- 
philes and his famulus, an * insolent lubber ' called Christoph Wag- 
ner, who had formerly been a worthless vagabond. At first Mephos- 
tophiles amuses Faust and Wagner (who is in his master's secret) 
with various manifestations, and feeds them on princely food and 
drink purloined from the neighboring castles. So Faust leads * an 
epiciu"ean life ' day and night, ceases to * believe in God, hell, or 
devil,'f and * thinks that soul and body die together.' He desires 
a wife, but marriage being a Christian ordinance, the devil objects 
and finds other ways to gratify his lust. He also provides a great 
book dealing with all sorts of magic and * nigromancy.' Faust's. 
curiosity being excited, he asks his familiar all sorts of questions con- 

* On the forms of the name see note to line 242-f-, of the text. 

t Chap. X. This curious feature of the legend which makes Faust skeptical with re- 
gard to hell and the devil even while he is on intimate terms with an envoy of hell and if 
daily doing wonders in the devil's name, is worthy of special notice. 
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ceming the spirit- world. Long 'disputations' ensue respecting 
hell, the hierarchy of devils, the fell of the recreant angels, etc. 
Mephostophiles' account of Lucifer's former estate brings Faust to 
tears of remorse over his own folly ; still he will not repent and 
return to God and the church, but persists „ln alien feinen opinioni- 
bus unb SWe^nuttgciu" Presently the devil refuses to answer further 
questions, whereupon Faust becomes a calendar-maker, and turns 
his attention to physics and astronomy. In such pursuits seven 
years pass. 

In the next eight years we hear of only two adventures. Faust 
desires to visit hell, and Mephostophiles brings it about that Beelze- 
bub calls for him at midnight, takes him up into the air in an ivory 
chair, puts him asleep and lets him dream of hell in the belief that 
he is really there. Afterward he ascends into the sky in a car 
drawn by dragons and spends a week among the stars. In the 
sixteenth year he conceives a desire to travel on earth ; so Mephos- 
tophiles converts himself into a * horse with wings like a drome- 
dary,* and bears him to all parts of the world. In this way he 
visits many lands, seeing their sights, enjoying their pleasures, and 
performing all sorts of conjuror's tricks. At Rome he plays pranks 
upon the pope. At Constantinople he visits the Sultan's harem in 
the role of Mahomet. At the court of Charles V. he counterfeits 
the forms of Alexander the Great and his wife. Again he conjures 
a stag's horns upon the head of a knight, swallows a peasant's cart- 
load of hay, and saws off his own leg and leaves it in pawn with a 
Jew. Toward the end he spends much time in revelry with certain 
jolly students. On one occasion some of these wish to see Helena 
of Greece, whereupon Faust produces her for their diversion. 
Later he takes Helena as a concubine and has by her a son Justus 
Faust, who toretells future events for his father. 

As the end of his career approaches Faust regrets his bargain 
and bewails his fate in bitter tears and lamentations. The devil 
tries to console him, but insists inexorably on the contract. On 
the last day of the twenty-four years, having previously willed his 
property to Wagner, Faust goes with his boon companions to an 
inn near Wittenberg, treats the company to good food and wine, 
informs them ruefully of his situation, and tells them that the devil 
is to come for him at midnight. They then separate. At the 
hour named the students hear a terrible sound of hissing and 
whistling, and in the morning on going to look for him they find 
\ no Faust/ but only his mangled body lying on a heap of refuse. 
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The gist of this story, as seen by those who created it, is the 
awful fete of a bad man who is led by the study of magic into deal- 
ings with the devil. The league with the devil is not the root, but 
the fruit of Faust^s badness, which consists, primarily, in an unholy 
intellectual curiosity. A promising theologian, he is not content 
with traditional theology, but wishes to know * all things in heaven 
and earth.' This desire itself is sinful. Men should be content • 
with what is revealed 4n the Word. . Faust essays to get the 
desired knowledge by the study of magic, but this study is sinful. 
Knowledge and power may, to be sure, be got in that way, but 
they are got by the deviPs help and men are commanded to resist 
the devil instead of making friends with him. Hence the logic of 
the catastrophe. Faust's wicked desire is gratified. For a while 
he lives as a superior being and lords it over time and space. But 
he does this by the devil's aid and the devil must have his pay, and 
his pay is the soul of his dupe. 

Speaking broadly and from a modern point of view,* what we 
see in the Faust-legend is the popular Protestant theology of the 
Reformation period expressing itself upon the great intellectual 
movement of the Renaissance ; upon the new spirit of free inquiry, 
of revolt against narrow traditions, of delight in ancient ideals of 
beauty. Faust is a representative of this spirit. It might seem at 
first as if there were but little likeness between him and the great 
humanists, but there are two traits which connect him with them, 
namely, his interest in secular science and his love of antique 
, beauty. The lovely pagan Helena, as well as physics and astron- 
omy, is one of the devil's tools for entrapping the soul of Faust. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that a very early tradition con- 
nects Faust with the University of Erfurt, then the great seat of 
German humanism. f There he is represented as lecturing upon 

* On the historical import of the Faust-legend, cf. Erich Schmidt, CharakieristikeM, 
pp. 1-37, Kuno Fischer, Goethe's Faust, p. 2X, ff., and Scherer's Introduction to his fao> 
•imile edition of the original Faust-book. 

t Cf. Scherer, GtschichU der deutschen LitUrtUur, p. 273. 
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Homer and calling up the shades of Homeric heroes to illustrate 
his lecture. Again he participates in a discussion on the utility of 
Latin comedy as reading-matter for the schools. In this Faust we 
see a genuine colleague of the humanists. 

Thus it would seem as if the legend, in working out the charac« 
ter and career of Faust, had intentionally made him a wicked secu* 
lar counterpart to Luther. At least the parallel, as drawn by 
Scherer,* is very striking. Both Luther ^nd Faust are occupied 
with the old humanities at Erfurt, but Luther turns his back on the 
sensuous lures of paganism and meets his need of woman's love by 
marr3ing him a wife in accordance with divine ordinance, while 
Faust yields to lawless passion, rejects marriage at the devil's 
advice, and takes Helena as a paramour. Both live at Wittenberg, 
the cradle of the Reformation, Luther as the reverent student and 
expounder of the Bible, Faust as a despiser of scripture and a 
searcher after forbidden knowledge. Both visit Rome, where 
Luther is shocked by the prevailing license, Faust cynically amused 
to find that, others are no better than himself. Luther shies his 
inkstand at the devil, Faust makes friends with him ; Luther is a 
devout believer, Faust a reckless skeptic. 

For a time the Faust-narrative proved very popular and new 
editions and translations came out in rapid succession- f In 1599 
G. R. Widman published the story with an elaborate commentary, 
and his account, it would seem, became the chief source of the 
subsequent versions. J Widman differs in many particulars from 
the original Faust-book, but the details do not concern us here. 
In general he gives to the legend a more decidedly anti-Catholic 
tinge and deprives it of its poetry. In his hands Faust loses the 
character of a titanic philosopher who * takes eagles' wings to him- 
self ; he is, rather, a promising youth led into bad ways through 
*' .11.111 I ■ I 

* Faust-Buch, p. xxi. 

t For exact bibliographical data, see Engel, ZusammensUllung^ p. 57 ff. 

t Widman's work is reprinted in Scheible's Kloster^ II., 273 ff. 
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contact with the magic of the Catholic church. The episode of 
Helena Widman only refers to in a foot-note ; he will not offend 
chaste ears and hearts by relating it. In 1674 a. new edition* 
of Widman's work was published by C. N. Pfitzer, a Niirnberg 
physician, and Pfitzer^s book was re-issued in abbreviated 
form early in the following century by an anonymous editor 
styling himself ♦ a man of Christian sentiments ' (von einem 
Christlich Meynenden) .f This little book was widely sold and must 
have been femiliar to the boy Goethe at Frankfurt.J Indeed it 
was here, or in Pfitzer, that the author of Faust found the hint for 
his Gretchen. On the strength, probably, of some tradition that 
had escaped or scandalized Widman, Pfitzer and his anonymous 
successor tell of Faust^s ^ling in love with a poor but beautiful 
servant-girl. At first Faust tries to seduce her; then when her 
virtue turns out to be proof against his wiles, he proposes to marry 
her. From this purpose he is frightened by the devil, who gives 
him the fair Helena in the girPs stead. § 

But it was the popular Faust-drama, more than the narrative, 
which kept the subject alive for the German people during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as it wa5 also the drama, in 
the form of a puppet-show, which impressed the young Goethe with 
the significance of the legend. Of this drama as performed by 
living actors no text is extant. Indeed it was not a drama in a 
critical or literary sense, but a popular show presented from age to 
age by strolling companies, with variations and improvisations to 
suit the time or the views of the manager. But in spite of their 

variety these shows were of the same general type and conformed 

♦ -I I ■■ 

* Reprinted by A. von Keller. Tubingen, 1880. 

t Reprinted, with a good Introduction by Szamat61ski, as No. 39 of Goeschen*s 
Deutsche LitteratureUnkmaU, This repiint is from a copy of the year 1725, the earliest 
known. 

X It b« however, cert^ that Goethe was not confined to this book and the pappet< 
play for his knowledge of the legend. See aUo below, under the heading ' Gretchen.' 

\ Szamatdlski, p. 23. * 
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broadly to a traditional text which now appears to have been 
derived from Marlowe's Faustus as brought to Germany by English 
players and performed there early in the seventeenth century.* 
Marlowe's Faustus was written in 1589, the poet getting his know!* 
edge of the story from the translated English Faust-book which 
appeared before Feb. 28, 1589.! The play follows the legend 
closely in spirit and in details. It begins, after an expository 
chorus, with a soliloquy in which Faustus expresses his dissatisfac- 
tion with philosophy, law, medicine and theology, and resolves to 
study magic. He is warned by a good angel that he will do this 
at the peril of his soul, but he is captivated by the vision of the 
wonderful things he will be able to do and enjoy as magician, and 
so decides to ♦ conjure though he die therefore.' Going into the 
woods at night he brings up a spirit, Mephistophilis, with whom he 
arranges terms of service for twenty-four years, promising to give, 
at the end of that time, his body and soul to Lucifer. Then follow 
the disputations, travels and tricks, as in the legend. Again and 
again Faustus would fein repent and save himself, but is always 
persuaded that he cannot, that it is too late. At the last, in an 
agony of remorse and fear, he is carried off by devils. 

Thus we see that Marlowe takes the theology of the legend as he 
finds it and gives us a simple tragedy of sin and damnation. His 
Faustus is a depraved soul that wilfidly follows the lower instead of 
the higher voice, and suffers the consequences he had himself fore- 
seen. The poet, to be sure, makes his hero doubt the reality of 
hell, J but this skepticism sits lightly upon him, and we feel that 
under the circumstances he has no right to be skeptical. The 
compact is a plain matter of purchase and sale. Faustus has had 
before him an emissary of hell in bodily form, and this emissary 
has assured him that heaven and hell are supreme realities. Never- 
theless he says to himself 

^ - - - — - — I - ■ — -- 

* Cf . Creizenach, Gesckichte des Volksschauspitls vom Dr. Feuutf chapters x and 2. 
f Cf. Zarncke, in Anglia, IX., 6x0. 
^ X " Come, I think heU's a fable " ; act II., sc. i. 
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** The god thou serv'st is thine own appetite," 

and forthwith proceeds to sell his soul for a mess of pottage. The 
pottage is purveyed in accordance with the agreement, and the 
devil gets his own. 

There is reason to think that Marlowe himself treated his sub- 
ject rather seriously, making but little use of clown scenes and 
hocus-pocus to amuse the crowd. These things, however, were 
called for by the popular taste, and after Marlowe^s death, in 1 593, 
his text underwent extensive interpolations of that kind. It was 
this Faustus^ thus amplified, which was taken to Germany and 
played there, with other English plays, by English actors.* The 
earliest performance of which we chance to have a record was at 
Graz in 1608. \ Very soon the subject was taken up by com- 
panies of German actors who, whether they really owed anything 
to Marlowe or not, at least followed the same general line of 
treatment Of this German Faust-play as performed in the 
seventeenth century our knowledge is scanty, more ample, how- 
ever, for the eighteenth century. By that time it had become a 
spectacular extravaganza in which the clown, under the various 
names of Pickelharing, Hans Wurst, Harlekin, Crispin, Casper, 
(his part was usually taken by the manager of the company ;{:) was 
the main center of interest. The story of Faust, while its serious 
import was not altogether lost sight of, was treated as a convenient 
thread on which to string all sorts of grotesque and grewsome 
diablerie. Thus a performance given at Frankfurt in 1767 (Goethe 
was then in Leipzig), was advertised as a * grand machine comedy,' 
with specific attractions like these : ( i ) * Faust's dissertation in his 
museum (study) as to whether he shall pursue theology or * micro- 

* At these performances it was customary for the clown to speak German, while the 
other actors used English — an arrangement which tended from the outset to give the 
clown at once a factitious importance and an episodical character. Cf. Creizenaclv 
p. 69. 

t Creizenach, p. 45. 

% Creizenach, p. 148. 
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mancy' (necromancy).' (2) * Faust's remarkable conjuration at 
night in a dark wood, whereat various infernal monsters, furies, 
spirits (among these Mephistopheles) appear amid thunder and 
lightning.' (3) * Crispin makes fiin with the spirits in the magic 
circle.' (4) * Faust's contract with hell ; the document carried off 
by a raven through the air.' (5) * Crispin opens a book in Faust's 
library and little devils come out.' (6) * Faust's journey through 
the air with Mephistopheles,' and so on. At the last Faust is 
carried off to hell by furies and the play concluded with a ballet of 
furies and a *^rand display of fire- works ' representing hell.* 

'But i wcj* ')e a mistake to suppose that such performances aa 
this were still common as late as 1767. Long before that, the old 
popular plays with their prominent clown, their coarse humor, their 
fondness for fantastic supernaturalism, their indifference to literary 
standards, had ^en into disrepute in high.toned circles. An arti- 
ficial taste had grown up which looked to the classical drama of 
France as the model of all excellence. Dr. Faust and his theat- 
rical associations had become ridiculous and vulgar ; so that it re« 
quired the boldness as well as the insight of a Lessing to take a 
stand against the swelling tide of correct but vapid imitations of the 
French and to come to the rescue of the old German plays. In his 
memorable seventeenth Liter aturbrief, published in 1759, Lessing 
argued that the spirit of the English drama, rather than the French, 
was best adapted to the German people. * In our tragedies,' he 
insists, * we want to see and think more than the timid French trag- 
edy gives us to see and to think. The grand, the terrible, the 
melancholy, works better upon us than the nice, the delicate, the 
love-lorn.' Later in the same letter he writes : « Our old plays really 
contain much that is English. To take only the best known of 
them : Dr, Faust has a number of scenes such as only a Shake- 
spearian genius would have been able to conceive. And Germany 

was, in part still is, so enamored of its Dr, Faust? After this 

, - — ■ • 

* Creizenach, p. xi, 12. 
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Lessing gives a specimen of a Faust-scene such as he would like to 
see. 

The effect of Lessing^s letter was to rescue the Faust-theme from 
the disrepute into which it had fallen and to make it seem available 
for the higher purposes of poetry. A new Faust-tragedy thus became, 
as Schroer expresses it, a problem of the age.* Lessing himself, 
as b well known, attacked the problem, and it is matter for lasting 
regret that his Faust never saw the light, though Providence had 
better things in store than any solution which he could have offered. 
There is no evidence, however, that Goethe was directly influenced'^ 
by Lessing^s letter, though he must have read it. 1 *H« cattie by 
his interest in the subject in his own way, the wayof 'the puppet- 
play. To this we must now turn. 

When the old popular Faust-play was retired in disgrace from 
the theaters, that was by no means the end of it ; it found refuge 
with a class of men who cared very little for critical theories of the 
drama, namely, the showmen who amused the young with their 
wooden puppets. The play soon fell altogether into the hands of 
these men and by them the earlier dramatic tradition has been con- 
tinued more or less intact down to our own time. In the early 
years of this century these plays became objects of scientific interest, 
so that reports of performances, and in due time complete texts, be- 
gan to find their way into print. To-day we have a considerable col- 
lection of them,f differing a good deal of course in minor dramatis 
personae and in details of plot, but still conforming to the same 
general type. Unfortunately none of these plays, as we know them, 
can be identified with the one which Goethe saw. Indeed he may 
have seen more than one. Still, by a comparison of those we have, 

* In the Introduction to his edition of Faust, p. xxiii. 

t Six were printed forty years ago by Scheible, V., 73a ff. These and several others, 
eight in all, were studied by Creizenach in 1878. Since that time has appeared Deu 
Sckwiegerlingscht PuppenspUl vom Doktor Faust, herausgegeben von A. Bielschowsky, 
Brieg, z88a. The latter is based on a stenographic report of a performance given at 
Brieg in 1877. It is supplied with a good Introduction, and contains, in six parallel col* 
■mns, a conspectus of the plots of five puppet-plays and Marlowe's Faustus, 
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we can form at least a rough mental picture of the * legend ^ that was 
* buzzing^ in his thoughts at Strassburg in 1770. 

Some of the plays begin with a prologue in hell. Charon com- 
plains to Pluto that he does not get souls enough for his ferry. 
Pluto promises to increase his custom by sending devils to mislead 
men. In one case he promises specifically to have Mephistopheles 
beguile Dr. Faust of Wittenberg into the study of magic. Most 
of the plays, however, begin with a brooding soliloquy of Faust, in 
which he explains why he has taken to magic. Usually it is because 
he has found no satisfaction in theology. A supernatural voice at 
his right warns him, while one at his left encourages. In the next 
scene, as a rule, Wagner comes in and announces that two students 
have just brought a mysterious book, a ciavis de tnagica or the like. 
Faust is delighted and Wagner now secures permission to employ a 
fellow-servant for the coarse house-work. The clown comes and is 
engaged by Wagner for this position. Faust now proceeds to conjure 
with the book, but in his study instead of in the woods. Various 
devils appear and Faust selects the swiftest, Mephistopheles, with 
whom he contracts for twenty-four years' service, signing the paper 
in his own blood. He then demands diversion and Mephistopheles 
spirits him away to some princely court, usually that of the Duke of 
Parma. After he is gone the clown comes, gets into Faust's magic 
circle, cites the devils to appear, and amuses himself with them. 
Faust now conjures for the amusement of the court, calling up ap- 
paritions of Alexander, David and Goliath, etc. Meanwhile the 
clown has followed him and contrives to betray the secret of his 
new master's power. Faust becomes an object of suspicion and is 
compelled to go away. Then he appears as a penitent. He would 
return to God, but Mephistopheles beguiles him with the gift of 
Helena. After this we have a scene in which the clown, as watch- 
man, calls out the hours of the night. At the stroke of twelve 
Faust is carried off by devils or furies. 

We come now to our second retrospect. Goethe tells us, it will 
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be remembered, that he had < drifted about in all knowledge and 
early enough come to feel the vanity of it ' ; also that he had * made 
all sorts of experiments in life and always come back more unsatis- 
fied, more tormented/ And then there was his * mystic-cabbalis- 
tic chemistry.* Let us see precisely what these experiences had 
been, which formed the soil that nourished the roots of Faust, 

III. 

PREPARATORY EXPERIENCES OF GOETHE. 

In the fall of 1765 the boy Goethe was deemed ready to leave 
his £ither^s house in Frankfurt for the university. His own desire 
was to study the old humanities at Gottingen, but his father insisted 
upon Leipzig and the law. To Leipzig he accordingly went; 
cherishing the secret purpose to trouble himself but little with juris- 
prudence, but to devote himself to those studies which best prom- 
ised to develop the poet in him.* Half diverted from this purpose 
by Professor Bohme, to whom he brought letters from home, he 
took up certain law-lectures only to find them a bore and presently 
to drop them : he knew, or thought he knew, all that the lecturer 
saw fit to impart. He began a course in logic, but the study ap- 
peared to him frivolous ; instead of teaching him to think, it taught 
him to pick his old simple thoughts to pieces. With philosophy 
it went no better ; that too seemed a matter of words. * Of the 
subject in hand,* he writes, * of the world, of God, I thought I knew 
about as much as the teacher himself. * f His highest hopes he set 
on the £imous Professor GeUert, but Gellert proved to care more 
for good handwriting than for poetry. A course in Cicero's De 
OratorCy under the distinguished Emesti, turned out a little, but 
not much, more helpful. ♦ What I wanted,' Goethe writes, * was a 
standard of judgment, and this no one seemed to possess.* % 

• Werkty XXVII., 50 ff. 
t Werke, XXVII., 53. 
t W'trke, XXVII., 67. 
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What wonder if, under such circumstances, having failed to find 
a single line of appetizing study, the young student should £dl 
into a pessimistic frame of mind respecting the whole round of 
academic pursuits ? What wonder if it may have seemed to him» 
in an occasional savage mood, that the learning of the learned was 
little else than a hypocritical farce of words paraded as a cover for 
ignorance; a floating bog of conventional verbiage, in which a 
firm standing-ground of positive knowledge was nowhere to be 
found? We must of course guard against reading too much 
of the later Goethe into the life of the youngster at Leipzig. It 
was no doubt later that moods like these threw their deepest 
shadow ; but even now he began to feed on the very food in all 
the world most fitted to beget them. In a letter of Oct. 12, 1767, 
he calls the sentiment plus {que) Us mcsurs se raffinent, plus Us 
hommes se dipravent^ a * truth most worthy of reverence.' This 
wonderful * truth ' came to him, no doubt, from the great apostle 
of nature, Jean Jacques Rousseau.* The sentiment is the burden 
of Rousseau^s famous prize Discourse pf 1750, and if the main the- 
sis so pleased our young philosopher of seventeen, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he was no less captivated by the diatribes against the 
learned which abound in the same essay. Rousseau's doctrine was 
that civilization is corruption. Its arts and sciences and other 
boasted refinements have substituted for the good simplicity of 
nature a bad web of conventionalities, prominent among which 
are the idle researches and the hair-splitting quibbles of the learned. 

Thus Goethe found in Rousseau the antithesis: nature versus 
traditional book-learning, f He heard a voice teUing him with 
passionate eloquence, that the life of the scholar, 'poring over 
miserable books,' is contrary to nature. And this voice found in 

* Careful search has failed to discover these exact words in Rousseau's writings, but 
the Rousseau tinge is unmistakable. The young Goethe, who often wrote French at this 
time, seems to be stating in language of his own an idea that he had got from reading a 
French book. 

t Or, as Fischer puts it in German, Umahtrgtgtn Unnatut* 
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his own being a responsive chord which a little later was to be 
heard vibrating in the great symphony of Faust J*^ 

Outside the university, too, the Saxons quarreled with the young 
Frankfurter's opinions, his poetic taste, even his clothes, his man- 
ners and his language, and insisted on making him over without 
convincing him that they were right and he wrong. At the end of 
a year's residence we find him writing that he begins to be ♦ rather 
dissatisfied with Leipzig.' He has quite £dlen out with ' society,^ 
and delights to shut himself up in Auerbach's Hof with his new 
friend Behrisch and laugh at the Leipzig people. f This Behrisch 
was a droll genius with a cynical bent and a talent for persiflage. 
He was eleven years older than Goethe. Memories of these con- 
ferences in Auerbach's Hof and of jolly times in the * cellar ' below, 
lingered in the mind of the younger man and were turned to ac- 
count in Faust, They furnished hints not only for the scene 
*Auerbach's Cellar,' but also for the student scene, § in which, in 
its earlier form, Mephistopheles talks very much as we can imagine 
Behrisch to have talked, with his youthful auditor's approval, on 
these occasions. There is evidence, also, that Behrisch con- 
tributed in less innocent ways to the initial conception of Mephis- 
topheles. In an extant letter to him Goethe imagines himself 
playing the very part toward a virtuous girl which Faust plays 
toward Gretchen.|| Besides these things there is nothing in 

* E. g., lines 386-446, 1064-1125. 

t Briefe I., 8a. On the locality cf. the geneval note to the scene 'Auerbach's 
Cellar.* 

§ Lines 1868, ff. 

II Letter of Nov. 7, 1767, Briefe^ I., 133. The writer, be It remembered, sins only 
In thought, but his language is nbteworthy. The seduction of a virtuous girl is an ' affair 
of the devil* which he, the writer, were he not afraid, would undertake to carry through 
after * fourteen days* preparation* (cf. Fausty line 2640). And Behrisch is his ' teacher.* 
The passage ends thus : " Und der Ton und ich xuaammen I £s ist komisch. Aber ohne 
zu schworen ich unterstehe mich schon ein M&dgen zuverf — wie Teufelsoll ich's nen- 
nen. Genug Monsieur, alles was sie (Sie) von dem gelehrigsten und fleissigsten ihret 
Schttler erwarten k5nnen.*' Note the " schon ** and cf. Fausty line 2645. 
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Goethe^s Leipzig life that has an obvious bearing upon his great 
poem. His law studies continued to bore him as often as he gave 
them a chance. In a letter of October 12, 1767, he writes his sis- 
ter in a cynical vein of the courses he is pursuing. After dilating- 
on the shortcomings of his teachers and the stupidity of their subject- 
matter he exclaims : * So you see how much complete knowledge 
a studiosits juris can have. Fll be hanged if I know anything!' 
By this time, however, his poetic ardor, which for a time had left 
him completely in the lurch, had returned in full force. His pas- 
sion for Annette Schonkopf caused him to seek relief from the 
torments of a jealous lover by depicting the type in Die Laune des 
Verliebten, his earliest play ; while reminiscences of Frankfurt life 
in its lower strata led to the conception of a second drama. Die 
Mitschuldigen, He also found at last helpful guidance and con- 
genial occupation at the home of the artist Oeser. He was learn- 
ing many other things, if not much law, when, in the summer of 
1768, a severe internal hemorrhage sent him home. 

Returning to Frankfurt he found himself doomed for a long time 
to the role of an invalid. A dangerous illness held him in its grip, 
bringing him more than once to the brink of death, deepening his 
character and giving to his thoughts a serious cast. « In my ill- 
ness,' he writes to Annette Schonkopf, « I have learned much that 
I could have learned nowhere else in the world.'* This alludes, 
no doubt, to his religious experiences under the tutelage of the pious 
Fraulein von Klettenberg, the * beautiful soul ' whom he afterwards 
immortalized in Wilhelm Meister. This good lady interested her- 
self deeply in his spiritual condition, and tried to have him make 
his peace with God in her way. He tells us that he proved but a 
stubborn pupil, since he could not persuade himself that he had 
been a very great sinner. f Still, subsequent letters of his show 



• BrUftt I., 183. 

t »^*rA^,XXVII.,aoi. 
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that he was for a time much affected by these pious ministrations.* 
He became for a season very devout, and this period of quickened 
religious feeling has left its mark here and there upon the language 

Of importance also were the studies in magic and alchemy which 
he now took up. His physician was a member of Fraulein von 
Klettenberg^s pietistic coterie, and a believer in alchemy. He 
claimed to have a panacea which he had made but dared not use 
for fear of the law. He also gave out that his wonderfid remedy 
could be made, indeed, since there were personal moral factors 
involved, could best be made, by each one for himself; and he was 
in the habit of recommending certain books that would be helpful 
in this direction. In December, 1768, Goethe was taken suddenly 
and violently ill so that he despaired of life. The anxious mother 
persuaded the doctor that now, if ever, was the time for the cure-all. 
Reluctantly the doctor administered his salt and the patient forth- 
with began to improve. X This was enough for Fraulein von Klet- 
tenberg. She became at once deeply interested in the wonderful 
medicine, and through her Goethe says he was himself ' inoculated 
with the disease.^ He set about reading the doctor^s books and as 
soon as possible equipped a laboratory and began a line of fantastic 
experiments with retort and crucible. 

The first of the books read was Welling's Opus MagthCabbalisti' 
cum et Theosophicum, This is a German treatise dealing with 
alchemy, magic, astrology, etc. The first part treats of salt, the 
second of sulphur, the third of mercury. It is illustrated with cab- 
balistic drawings and has various appendixes relating to the philos- 
opher's stone. The whole is intensely Christian, the argument 

* ' I am as I was, save that I am on a somewhat better footing with our Lord 
God and his dear son Jesus Christ ' ; letter of April 13, 1770, Brie/e^ I., 232. 

t E. g., lines 771-85, 1178-85, 1210-19. 

X This story of the wonderful medicine, supposed by Loeper (Goethe's Wtrkty Hempel 
edition, XXI., 352) to have been sodium sulohate or Glauber's salt, is found in Dkhtung 
$md fVtUirkeit, bk. 8. 
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being based throughout on quotations from the Bible. Its intellect 
tual character will appear from this specimen : * So then it must 
surely and incontestably follow for the adept (NaturgeUbten) that 
fire, salt and gold are at the root absolutely one and the same in 
kind, and that the red solar and the white lunar sulphur are in 
their basis and origin identical, namely, spiritual gold and silver ; 
and that he who knows these two sulphurs, and knows how to find, 
compound in the right proportion, unite and fix them, must neces- 
sarily come to see the splendid, radiant, indestructible and immortal 
body of the man Adam.'* Reminiscences of Welling's jargon 
freely adapted f meet us in Faust ^ lines 1034 ff. 

Once embarked on this line of study, the young convalescent 
with time on his hands began following up Welling's references to 
older authorities and so was led to concern himself with Paracelsus, 
Van Helmont and others. A work that gave him particular 
pleasure, he tells us, was the so-called Aurea Catena Homeric J in 
which he found ' nature represented, though fantastically, in a 
beautiful concatenation.' This conception of nature as a grand 
harmony of interconnected parts, each with its own relation to the 
activity of the whole, underlies Faust's vision of the macrocosm. 

But the most important result of these lucubrations was doubt- 
less, as Loeper suggests, § the idea of a spiritualized nature, the 
conception of the world as a living manifestation of divinity. This 
conception fell in well with his own early prepossessions. As a boy 
he had felt that * the God who stands in immediate relation to 
nature, recognizing it as his work and loving it, was the real God.' || 
At the same time the Bible taught him that this Creator of the 
world could enter into close relations with men. And so as a boy 



• Page 30. 

t Treated "nacheignem Belieben," as Goethe says in Dicktung und Wahrhtii\ 
ir*r**, XXVII.,204. 

X Cf . A urea Catena Homeric von Hermann Kopp, Braunschweig, x88ck 
% Goethe's Werke, Hempel edition, XXI., 350. 
B fVn-ke, XXVL, 6j. 
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he had actually built an altar and burned incense in order to * draw 
near ' to the great World-God in * good Old Testament fashion.^ 
And now he found his mystical alchemists teaching, or rather 
assuming as a matter of course, that nature is altogether spiritual ; 
Ihat all things we see and touch are but so many transformations 
or emanations of the same divine spiritual essence. In Welling 
there are none of our modem distinctions of the inorganic, the 
living, the conscious and the spiritual. All things are spiritual. 
Thus he actually speaks of an Air-spirit (Luft-Getst, p. 13), and 
of a Spirit-World {Geist-lVelt, not Geister-Welt, p. 170), and it 
is an accident if he does not speak of a Star-spirit, or a Tree-spirit. 
But now Goethe, just before leaving Leipzig, had been deeply 
impressed by the religious views of his friend Langer. * Langer 
Ijelonged,' so Goethe writes, ♦ to those who cannot conceive a 
direct relation to the great World-God; hence he required a 
mediation, the analogue of which he thought he found everywhere 
in earthly and heavenly things.' * Such a mediation is the Earth- 
Spirit of Faust — a personification of divine power as manifested 
specifically on the earth. 

It would be idle to inquire how far the young Goethe believed in 
this loref ; enough that he found here that which the poet in him 
could feed upon. His scientific and philosophic intellect was all 
unschooled, and Spinoza had not yet come to clear the air for him. 
Might there not be something in it, after all, this occult wisdom 
that had for ages occupied the best minds in Europe ? Might not 
this wonderfiil Nature, could one but properly get into communica- 
tion with the divinity that speaks in her visible forms, have some 
strange high secret to tell ; sonie simple, universal, joy-giving mes- 
sage that should put an end to the * uncertain lot of humanity,' ren- 




• IVerke, XXVIL, 193. 

t At the end of the eighth book of Dicktnng und WaMrkni Goethe himself attempts t« 
iescribe retrospectively the peculiar Weltanschauung at which he had now arrired. He 
lalls it a mixture of Hermetism, mystilism and cabbalism, on the basis of neo>Platoni«n. 
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der the weary plodding of the schools absurd, and make man a 
partaker in the life of the gods ? 

It was under the spell of such vague, vain dreams as these that 
the puppet-play magician, who had devoted himself to magic out of 
disgust for traditional learning, began to acquire for Goethe a new 
and personal interest : he saw in Faust a symbol of his own striv- 
ings. In a letter of Feb. 13, 1769, he compares himself with a 
* night-brooding magus, ^ and says further on : < A great scholar is 
seldom a great philosopher, and he who has laboriously turned the 
leaves of many books despises the easy simple book of nature ; and 
yet there b nothing true but what is simple \ Add to this that 
Goethe speaks of Faust as a subject that * had (already) taken root' 
in his mind at Strassburg in the autumn of 1770, and we shall have 
no occasion to doubt the accuracy of the poet^s memory when, in a' 
letter to Zelter, written June i, 1831, he dates the first conception 
of Faust back to the year 1769. 

But the moment the young dreamer began to identify himself 
with Faust, that moment it was all up with the wickedness of the 
old magician. For the son of the eighteenth century could see no 
damnable perversity in any man^s aspirations for higher, clearer, 
surer, simpler, more inspiriting knowledge than he had thus far 
found. Nor could the possession of power, as an accessory of 
knowledge, seem to him anything else than ah unmixed blessing. 
And so the Faust of the legend soon began to take on the features 
of a misunderstood and maligned searcher after truth. Here, too, 
Goethe was helped by his reading. One of the books read with 
great interest at this time, he tells us,* was Amold^s Kircheft' und 
Ketzergeschichie. Fron^ this he learbed that many a £imous heretic 
whom orthodox tradition has labelled * crazy * or • godless,* was in 
reality a man of the highest purposes, who taught what he taught 
because he believed it to be the truth. Thus he was led to ponder 
on the sad £ict that it is the man of exceptional insight and nobility 

• Wrkt XXVIL, ax7. 
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of motive whom the people are most prone to cracify, or to pillory 
posthumously as a monster of wickedness.* An instance of this 
was presented in Paracelsus, with whom, as we saw, Goethe was led 
to concern himself in this year of fruitful idleness at Frankfurt. 

Paracelsus was bom about 1490. Setting out to learn the heal- 
ing art (his fsLther was a physician) he applied himself to the usual 
studies, but soon became disgusted, forsook the schoolmen and 
went to live among the miners of Tyrol. Here he studied chemis- 
try, mineralogy and the fsLCts of disease, in his own way. Acquiring 
reputation thus, he was in the prime of life made town-physician of 
Basel and soon after appointed to lecture on medicine at the Uni- 
versity. Here he bitterly denounced the traditional medical learn- 
ing of the day and insisted on the importance of studying ^ts 
rather than old opinions. The violence of his assaults upon vener- 
able authorities soon involved him in trouble and he was forced to 
leave Basel. He then entered upon extensive wanderings which 
lasted many years. In 1541 the Archbishop of Salzburg offered 
him a home and protection. He accepted the offer, but died that 
same year. 

Here was a new picture for the mental gallery of our young poet : 
A gifted youth impatient of tradition ; his fether a physician de- 
voted to the old, blind routine, himself an ardent seeker after 
higher things ; this youth as man driven from his university chair 
by ignorant prejudice for telling the truth as he had learned it at 
first hand in the school of nature ;* for years a wanderer on the &ice 
of the earth; a moment of settled, orderly activity with high 
hopes for the future, then, death. — Insensibly the features of the 
legendary Faust blended in Goethe^s mind with those of the actual 
Paracelsus. 

Such, then, were the musings which Goethe took with him when, 
in the spring of 1770, with health nearly restored, he again left 
home to resume his law studies at Strassburg. Had these musings 

■ m 111 -■ I 1^^— „ ■ II — ^^— ^ 

* Cf. Faust, lines 590-3. 
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taken dramatic form ? Had he made any progress in the elabora- 
tion of a plot? Was the figure of Gretchen already in his mind? 
These are queries to which no positive answer can be given, but 
an affirmative guess seems on the whole the more plausible. Of 
one thing, however, we may be sure : Had he commenced writing 
at this time, the result would have had little similarity in form or sub- 
stance to the earliest scenes of Faust 2^ we know them. To pro- 
duce these he needed that general awakening and liberation which 
came to him at Strassburg, chiefly through the influence of Herder. 
Thus far he had been but little affected by the new ideas that were 
beginning to make themselves felt in the field of German letters. 
At Leipzig he had fallen naturally into the ways of the French 
'school,^ that is, he had learned to think of poetry as the accom- 
plishment of the cultivated, a matter of regularity, rhetorical point, 
and elegance of diction. He had himself written two plays in 
alexandrines, and a number of songs that speak more of the con- 
scious craftsman than of the glowing soul. And whatever he had 
written had usually been praised by admiring friends. 

But now at Strassburg, after he had been there some five months, 
enjoying life in a congenial and stimulating society, studying a little 
law, and a little medicine, and reading this and that in a desultory 
way, he came for the first time into contact with a man of powerful, 
keen, original intellect ; a man who, though only five years older 
than himself, was already the author of published writings which 
showed him to be the peer of Lessing in knowledge and critical in- 
sight. And this man did not praise him at all, but ridiculed him 
and found fault with him at every turn. For Herder the Frenchified 
German poetry of the day was simply an abomination. In his pub- 
lished writings he had attacked the prestige of the word * classi- 
cal,* and insisted that the essence of poetry is * singing nature.^ 
Especially he had dwelt upon the idea that good poetry must be 
deeply rooted in the national character of the people. Every people, 
he had argued, expresses itself first in poetry, which is thus the 
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mother tongue of humanity. Its mission is to speak from the heart 
and to the heart of the people in the people's language. 

The views of Herder were somewhat extreme and one-sided. He 
undervalued the formal, artistic side of poetry, and his conception 
of * nature^ and * the natural,^ like that of Rousseau and the eigh- 
teenth century sentimentalists generally, was more or less fantastic 
and unsound. Still, considering the time and the prevailing taste, 
his ideas were wholesome. In any case, set forth as they were 
with a dogmatic positiveness that would brook no opposition or 
qualification, they could not &il to make a deep impression upon 
Goethe. At Herder^s instigation he began to collect popular songs 
and to study Ossian and Homer, and very soon he had caught the 
full force of that intoxication which was to be known to posterity as 
the * storm and stress period.' French authors and French taste 
were abjm-ed as antiquated and worthless. Nature, originality, 
force, — these were the new watchwords. Down with the rules 
and conventions that hinder the free flight of genius ! — such was 
the battle-cry. 

We see now why Goethe hid his interest in Faust from Herder. 
It was not that he was ashamed of the subject, for that, as being 
intensely German, was of the very kind to commend itself to him 
under the new light ; but he dreaded harsh and unsympathetic criti- 
cism. So he kept his musings to himself, but continued to ponder 
and to read on the theme, as leisure offered itself in the intervals of 
his academic pursuits and his visits to Sesenheim. For we have 
now reached the period of his romance with Friederike Brion, which 
was also in its way a part of his preparation for Faust, Friederike, 
a girl of eighteen, was the daughter of a Lutheran pastor living at 
Sesenheim, a few miles from Strassburg. Being introduced at the 
Brion house by a fellow-student, Goethe at once fell in love with 
Friederike, who was also pleased with him. For a while the ro- 
mance was allowed to take its course with no thought of the future, 
but presently Goethe saw that all his own interests, both higher and 
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lower, required him to retreat. For this act of unromantic perfidy, 
which common sense has always found it easy to justify, his own 
conscience did not acquit him. There is a £aint echo of remorse 
in the fact that for some time to come he is very deeply interested 
as poet in a certain tragic situation, namely, that of a simple, naive 
girl with a * superior' lover whose worldly plans would be interfered 
with by marriage. The situation recurs in four of his early plays. 
In the first, Gotzvon Berlichingeny the tragic nemesis falls only on the 
perfidious lover : Weislingen is poisoned and Marie gets a better 
husband. In Clavigo^ Marie dies of a broken heart, while her 
worthless lover is killed by her brother. In Egmont, the lover re- 
mains faithful, but Clarchen, having given her honor and therewith 
her worldly all, for lovers sake, voluntarily follows Egmont to death. 
In Faust, the tragic pathos is thrown altogether upon the girl : she 
suffers an. appalling fate, but her lover goes unpunished save by his 
own conscience. 

In August, 1 77 1, Goethe returned, as a licensed practitioner of 
law, to Frankfurt, where he remained until the following May, 
when he went to Wetzlar. In speaking of this period he says that 
Faust * was already well under way,'* an expression which, while it 
does not prove that anything had yet been written down,f does 
suggest that the plan of the work must have been pretty clearly 
worked out by that tiine. This accords, too, with a statement of 
Goethe in a letter written to Wilhelm von Humboldt, March 17, 
1832, in which he says that the « conception ' oi Faust, clear from 
the first in the days of his youth, had lain in his mind over sixty 
years. J What was this conception? We shall find abundant evi- 
dence of vacillation and change affecting both plot and characters. 
We know that the poet's * plan ' in a certain sense grew with his 

• '« War schon voigeriickt " ; Werke XXVIII., 98. 

t If anything had been written at this time, it was in prose. See below, p. xxxviii. 
X " Es sind fiber 60 Jahre, dass die Conception des Faust bei mir jugendlich, von 
▼om herein klar, die ganze Reihenfolge hin weniger ausftihrlich vorlag.'' 
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own growth, and that the bulk of what was to go into the poem 
could not have been foreseen at this time. What, then, was that 
* general conception ^ to which he was fond of insisting in his old age 
that he had remained faithful from the first? The question can 
only be answered conjecturally and with more or less liability to 
error. It must be answered, too, in rather general terms. Stated 
in the (orm of a project the plan was something like this : 

The legend will furnish the external setting and costume of the 
drama, and the puppet-play, with its popular tone, its free use of the 
supernatural, and its indifference to conventional technique, will 
supply a rough outline of the action. But the characters will speak 
the thoughts and feelings of Goethe and his contemporaries. First, 
Faust will be introduced as a young university teacher, chafing 
under the limitations of his knowledge, and hence devoting himself 
to magic. This Faust will proceed to conjure with a book as in 
the puppet-play. At this point, however, Goethe will deviate fi"om 
the legend. His Faust will call up neither a number of devils from 
whom to chose the swiftest, as in the puppet-plays and in Lessing^s 
Faust ^ nor yet the ' prince of heU ^ as in the Christlich Me3menden 
narrative, but, instead, the Earth-Spirit, a personification of terres- 
trial nature in her restless, awe-inspiring, inscrutable energy. 
Then, just as the prince of hell in the legend refuses, on the ground 
that he is a sovereign, to do Fausf s will, but promises to send, and 
then does send, a minion of his to be the magician^s servant,* so 
Goethe's Earth-Spirit, as a being of higher order, will spurn Faust's 
friendly advances, but will after all send a spirit of inferior rank, 
with whom the magician can enter into relations of intimacy. As 
the Earth-Spirit vanishes, Faust will be interrupted by his £imulus 
Wagner, to whom he will proceed to lay down the law anent the 
foolishness of the book-worm's ideals. Mephistopheles will then ap- 
pear in the form of a dog, and, so the poet now intends, remain in 
that form for a while as Faust's £imiliar before taking human shape. 

I • Scheible's Klotter 11., 80. 
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Then, somehgw, an alliance between the two is to be provided for, 
but the poet has not now in mind, in 1772, an agreement like that 
introduced later in lines 1692 fF. As friend and servant of Pro- 
fessor Faust, Mephistopheles will be given an opportunity to advise 
a newly-arrived freshman with respect to academic life. Very soon, 
however, Faust will leave his professorship to assume the r61e of a 
gay young cavalier seeing the world with his friend. First he will 
appear in Auerbach's Keller and perform there various tricks as- 
cribed to him in the legend. Then he will fall in love with Gret- 
chen. Led on by imperious passion, but without becoming a con- 
scienceless villain, he will ruin her and cause the death of her 
mother and brother. Fleeing arrest he will be away from her for a 
time, and then, learning somehow that she is m prison for child- 
murder, will return in a frenzy of remorse to liberate her, and 'will 
thus be a witness to her half-insane ravings and her death in the 
prison. Then (the transition not yet provided for), he will go to 
a princely court and do conjurer's tricks for the amusement of the 
great. Somehow (the scene not yet dearly motivated), he will 
be united with Helena and have by her a marvellous son. At last 
he will find a settled activity of some large and useful kind, and die 
happy in the thought that his name will live after him and that 
coming generations will profit by the good work he has done. 

And will this Faust be saved ? Suffice it to say, for the present, 
that he is at any rate not to be damned as in the legend. A young 
poet of a serious turn does not deliberately send his own soul to 
hell. Moreover this poet is a Pelagian in theology. He tells us so 
expressly in explaining how he came to drift away from the pietists.* 
They believed in total depravity, he did not ; they in passive reli- 
ance on divine grace, he in active self-help. This Pelagianism now 
underlies subconsciously his conception of Faust. God is the Eternal 

* At the beginning of the fifteenth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. The passage is 
important for the understanding of Faust* See also below p. lix and cf . the note to lines 
ja8-9. 
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Pardoner. If a man means well and * strives/ he will not be lost 
for following the impulses of his nature whereof God is the author. 
He may go wrong, but his wrong-doing will be a mistake, and God 
pardons mistakes. Still this matter of his hero's final * salvation* 
is not now prominent in his thoughts. As man and as poet he 
is interested deeply in this world, but not much in the legendary 
heaven and hell. In &ct, as we shall see,* he has substituted 
for the supernatural powers of tradition, conceptions of his own, 
which render the question of * salvation ^ in the traditional 
sense all but meaningless. At any rate it is perfectly certain that 
he has never intended for a moment that his Faust, like that of the 
legend, should go to perdition at the last. 

Regarding Goethe's preparation for the first stage of his poem as 
noV complete, let us see how the text as we know it took shape 
under his hands. 

IV. 

THE GENESIS OF THE FIRST PART. 

I . The Pre- Weimarian Scenes, 

The portion of Faust now to be considered had its origin in the 
most fervid period of Goethe's youthful storm and stress, being 
contemporary with the grandiose titanism of Prometheus^ the 
brooding Weltschmerz of Werther^ the stormy passion of Clavigo 
and Stella^ and the wild satirical humor of Satyros and Pater Brey, 
It was for the poet a time of utmost mental tension, of swiftly 
changing moods and manifold excitements ; of high-soaring dreams 
and thoughts of suicide ; of lonely, rapturbus communions with 
nature and of enthusiastic friendships. It was the time also of his 
love for Lili. 

Work with the pen upon Faust is commonly thought to have be- 
gun in 1773, but it is quite possible that certain scenes were writ- 

* Below, p. lixa 
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ten down in prose the preceding year. Not until early in 1773, 
however, is Goethe known to- have employed anywhere the Hans 
Sachs Kniitielvers, or doggerel tetrameter, which is the prevailing 
meter of the earliest scenes of Faust, That the composition was 
in progress during 1773 we have at least two indications: first, a 
remark of Goethe in a letter from Italy dated March i, 1788, to the 
effect that the writing out of Faust was a very different thing then 
from what it was fifteen years before; secondly, the feet that 
Goethe's friend Gotter, in a jocose letter of July, 1773, asks for a 
copy of Faust as soon as its author shall have * stormed it out.** 

The year 1774 furnishes several notices relating to Faust, In 
the summer of that year Goethe recited to F. H. Jacobi the ballad 
of the « King of Thule.'f Boie visited Goethe in October, 1774, 
and was much impressed by certain scenes of Faust that were read 
to him. Dec. 20, 1774, Knebel wrote to Bertuch : * I have a mass 
of fragments from him (Goethe), amongst others some belonging 
to a Dr, Fausty in which there are some very fine things indeed. 
He pulls the bits of manuscript out of every corner of his room.* 
For the year 1775 we have various notices, partly in Goethe's own 
letters, partly in those of his friends, which show that Faust was 
progressing and had already acquired a good deal of celebrity in 
literary circles. After the poet's settlement in Weimar no further 
progress can be traced for some twelve years, during which he be- 
came another man. 

* "Schick mir dafUr den Doctor Faust, 
Sobald dein Kopf ihn ausgebraust I " 

Goethe met Gotter at Wetzlar in the munmer of 1773. The verb " ansbrauMn *' sag* 
gests that Gotter knew not only that his friend had a Feuat under way, but also something 
of its character. Had Goethe, who returned to Frankfurt in the fall of 177a, read from 
his prose Faust-scenes to Gotter at Wetzlar ? Did Gotter know by hearsay that the new 
Ftmsi would be ' stormy * ? Or did he simply assume that anjrthing written by the Goethf 
whom he had known would be ' stormed out' ? Cf. Herbst, GoethtinWtUdar^ p. 154. 

t Dichtung und Wahrheit^ bk. 14. There is no certainty, however, that the ballad 
was originally written for FoMst. Qi. Kdgtl in VitrUljahrschrift /Ur Liiterahtrg^ 
tchickU I., 59. 
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The chaotic Faust-manuscript which Goethe took with him to 
Weimar in November, 1775, has never been found, and its charac- 
ter and contents were until quite recently matters of speculation. 
Very lately, however, through a lucky accident, the loss of the orig- 
inal manuscript has been in part made good. At some time during 
his early years at Weimar, Goethe loaned his Faust to Fraulein 
Luise von Gochhausen, a maid-of-honor at the court, and she 
transcribed it at length in a manuscript book of literary extracts. 
Here the copy remained unnoticed among the effects of the Goch- 
hausen family until January, 1887, when it was accidentally discov- 
ered by Erich Schmidt, who at once published it.* The copy 
shows verse and prose mixed up together in true Shakespearian 
style. The word « act ' or • scene ' is not employed, but each 
separate dramatic picture is headed with a sort of stage-direction 
indicating the situation. There is evidence that the copying was 
done with very great care. 

The Gochhausen Faust consists of some twenty 'scenes,' of 
which all but the first three pertain to the tragedy of Gretchen. It 
begins with a scene substantially identical in form and matter with 
the present lines 354-605 ; containing, that is, Faust's first solilo- 
quy, vision of the macrocosm, dialogue with the Earth-Spirit, and 
dialogue with Wagner. Next comes a conversation between Meph- 
istopheles and a student. The text is mainly that of the present 
lines 1868-2050, but instead of the cynical comments on law and 
theology, we find the devil warning the youngster against girls and 
gaming, and recommending him to Frau Sprizbierlein's boarding- 
house. After this comes * Auerbach's Cellar,' the first eight lines 
in verse as in the final version, the remainder of the scene, except 
the songs, in prose. The matter of the dialogue corresponds 
pretty nearly to that of the later version, but one noteworthy fact is 
that here Faust and not Mephistopheles performs the tricks. The 

* Goethe's Faust in ursprunglicher Gestalt nach der Gdchhausenschen Abschrift her 
•usgegeben Ton Erich Schmidt. 3. Abdmck. Weimar, Bohlau, 1894. 
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next scene is a short one of four verses containing a dialogue be« 
tween Faust and Mepbistopheies about a cross they are passing. 
The lines were rejected in the revision and published with the Para- 
lipomena. This is followed by the tragedy of Gretchen, substan- 
tially as we know it from the final revision. The earlier scenes, 
Faust^s meeting with Gretchen, his rakish talk with Mephistopheles 
about her, their visit to her room with the jewels, her girlish glee 
over the ornaments, the talk about the greedy priests, the scene at 
Martha^s house with the Padua story, the dialogue about bearing 
^se witness, the promenade and summer*house scenes, — all these 
are, aside from spelling and insignificant textual differences, the 
same and the same in sequence, as in the present text. Directly 
after 3216, however, comes the lyric monologue ,, 9Jlelne 3lu^ ifl 
l^ln," followed by the catechism scene and the scenes * At the Well * 
and *'Zwinger.'* Next comes the scene • Cathedral ' with the ex- 
plicit heading * Obsequies of Gretchen's Mother.' After Gretchen's 
Bwoon comes the speech of Valentin, lines 3620-45, then a short 
dialogue between Faust and Mephistopheles comprising the present 
lines 3650—59, and then the verses 3342-69. Then follow the 
prose scene, but without the heading * Dismal Day,' the witch scene 
at the place of execution, and the final scene * Prison,' the latter in 
prose throughout and without the consoling * voice from above ' at 
the end. 

At first it was generally assumed that this so-called * Urfaust ' 
told the whole story respecting the progress of Goethe's great poem 
up to the time of his removal to Weimar. Very soon, however, 
it became evident that such is not the case. There is matter in the 
First Part which is not in the Gochhausen. manuscript, but is 
shown by evidence of style and language to be of early origin. f The 
probability is that the sheets which came into the hands of Frau- 

* On the meaning of this untranslatable word see the general note to the seen* 
*Z winger.* 

t Cf. yierteljakrsckri/tJUr LUteraiur^esckichiet II., 545 ff. 
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kin Gochhausen were a * dean copy * of such scenes and parts of 
scenes as Goethe himself at the time regarded as complete. Other 
sheets containing bits of dialogue and partly elaborated ' concepts,^ 
the meaning and connection of which would hardly be clear to any- 
one but himself, were retained by him. It is also very likely that 
he took with him to Weimar, in various stages of mental elabora- 
tion, Faust-scenes that he had not written down at all. 

But while we must be on our guard against supposing that no- 
thing in the poem can be of pre-Weimarian origin unless it is found 
in the Gochhausen manuscript, the • Urfciust ' is still of very great 
importance, since the study of it shows us clearly how the Faust- 
theme had presented itself to the poet in his early years, and what 
aspects of it had interested him. In the first place there had risen 
prominently into the field of his imagination the figure of Faust pre- 
vious to the compact. This Faust he had conceived, partly on the 
basis of the puppet-play, partly on the basis of personal experience, 
as a youngish professor oppressed by a sense of the vanity of his 
learning, and sick at heart of shamming knowledge before his stu- 
dents ; as a man who is not troubled by the devils and spooks of 
the theological sm?ll fry about him, and so has none of their 
reasons for dreading magic ; a man, however, who does believe in 
the divinity of nature, and, being possessed of vague longings for 
wonderful knowledge, power and happiness, supposed to be 
obtainable through communication with elemental spirits, has de- 
voted himself to magic, to see if he can get into such communica- 
tion. This initial conception the young artist had then developed 
with true poetic instinct by means of two powerful contrasts : Faust 
the pigmy in presence of the Earth-Spirit, a symbol of the vast, 
inscrutable, unfeeling energy of nature, that nature which had 
seemed to Werther 'an eternally devouring monster'*; then, 
Faust the giant in presence of Wagner, the contented book-worm 
happy in chewing the cud of traditional learning. 



* " Ich sehe nichts als ein ewig verschlingendeSi ewig wiederk&uendes Ungeheuer 
First Part of IVertkert letter of Aug. 18. 



»». 
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Then, in the second place, the poet had caught and fixed a 
vision of the same Faust after the salto mortale with Mephistopheles. 
This Faust he had conceived as a rakish seducer, subject, how- 
ever, to qualms of conscience and fits of high sentiment ; a * super- 
sensual, sensual lover ^ ; a wanderer without home and without ties, 
who yields all too easily to the pull of lawless passion and then, 
when he learns of the ruin he has wrought, falls into a paroxysm ol 
rage and remorse. 

Then, thirdly, there was the figure of Gretchen, whose tragic 
story, unfolded in a series of powerful pictures, had soon overshad- 
owed all else in the poet^s interest. 

These were the principal features of the Faust that Goethe took 
to Weimar. Incidentally, however, he had found in the theme an 
opportunity to record some of his reminiscences of academic life. 
The dialogue between Mephistopheles and a newly arrived fresh- 
man offered a superb setting for his satirical humor, while a scene 
of coarse revelry in Auerbach^s Cellar suggested itself naturally both 
on legendary and on personal grounds. It is possible that these 
student scenes, which in the G5chhausen Faust are here and there 
somewhat boyish, were the first portions of the poem to be thought 
out. 

Turning now from what is in the * Urfaust ' to what is not in it, 
we note first that the transition from the first to the second Faust, 
fi-om the disgruntled professor to the ready libertine, the introduc- 
tion of Mephistopheles and the motivation of his permanent con- 
nection with Faust, are still to be provided for. % Secondly, there 
is a noteworthy gap in the love-tragedy : it is necessary to account 
for Fausf s long absence from Gretchen during the time of her ex- 
tremity. « Insipid joys '* have been promised, but the picture has 
yet to be filled in. Thirdly, all that part of the action which was 
to follow the death of Gretchen is still untouched. 

* Prose scene, * Trtiber Tag,' line lo. The ' Urfaust ' has " in abgeschmackten Fiev 
ien " instead of the later " in abgeschmackten Zerstreuungen." 
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And when we pass from the matter of plot to that of portraiture, 
we are struck, first of all, by the fact that the character of Faust is 
here somewhat hard and unamiable. He discloses but little suscep- 
tibility to the higher and holier moods of humanity. One is not 
quite prepared, to be sure, for his sudden depravity as lover of 
Gretchen, but the dissonance is much less sharp than in the final 
version, since nothing has gone before that makes such rakishness 
unthinkable.* Goethe has imagined a man whose disgust with 
study and sense of limitation have become an acute disease, so that 
he is ready to break with the moral order ; and then, in adjusting 
this conception to the legend, the poet has chosen to ally his Faust 
with that particular devil of his own acquaintance whose whisper- 
ings were referred to above, f There was no inner necessity for so 
doing. There is no natural connection between an unsatisfied 
craving for knowledge and — libertinism. « I would ^n be a god» 
but cannot, so I will be a* Don Juan,^ is not good psychology, not a 
natural evolution of character, and in introducing it into Faust 
Goethe prepared difficulties for himself. It is, of course, to be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a disappointed dreamer resolving some day 
in desperation to quit his brooding and enjoy himself in the world, 
is in itself perfectly natural ; only one does not expect the leopard 
to change his spots instantly on escaping from the cage. It may be 
added, too, that the difficulties just referred to reside not so much 
in the mere &ct that the professor becomes a sensualist as that, in 
so doing, he passes into a new world. The first Faust is the hero 
of a symbolical action, who has to do with magic books and Earth- 
spirits, but the second is the hero of a perfectly natural love-story. 
As we shall see further on, this early interlocking of two worlds in 
one and the same action was destined to make trouble. 

Consistently with what has just been said, Mephistopheles ap- 
pears in the * Urfaust ^ as a rakers friend who has nothing about him, 
» - ' • 

* That is, no such passages as liQe86j4-aa, 762-&4, X009-X0, 1x78-85, xx94-xaoi,xaio-a> 
t Page zzT., foot-note*. 
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except perhaps his magic horses, to suggest that he is not an ordi- 
nary human reprobate. His relation to Faust is that of a despised 
but indispensable servant. There has been as yet no thought of a 
compact like the one finally introduced. Faust can terminate his 
relation with Mephistopheles at any moment.* Mephistopheles is 
not concerned to win Faust by making sensual pleasure attractive, 
but only to do as he is bid and in so doing to expose his master to 
the torments of conscience. Faust uses his servant as an abettor 
of his lust, but professes to despise him and occasionally denounces 
him as a beast and a monster, f At the same time he insists that 
he * must ' do the bidding of this servant. J Such a relation is ra- 
tional only upon one supposition, namely, that Mephistopheles is a 
personification of that instinct which leads a man to follow his sen- 
sual promptings when he knows that his conscience will presently 
put him on the rack for it. In this way only can we understand 
this early Mephistopheles, this « tormentor ' who has not yet re- 
ceived any of the touches that make his later self, in the words of 
Freytag, the * most lovable of all devils.'§ His character, as well 
as that of Faust, awaits the deepening, broadening and sobering of 
Goethe^s own nature, which came with his first decade in Weimar. 

2. T^e Fragment of 1790. 

As was said above, there is no evidence of progress upon Faust 
between 1775 and 1788, though Goethe's letters and journals for 
this period give us a very complete record of his doings. || The rea- 
sons for this stagnation of the work are well known. They are to 
be sought at first in the manifold distractions, later in the engross- 

* Line 2638. 

t Lines 3207, 3536. 

X Lines 3072, 3360. 

% Technik dts Dramas^ p. 48. 

II The oft-repeated statement that portions of the HtUna were read in the Weimar 
court circle in 1780 is erroneous. It goes back to Riemer's Mittheihingen II., 581, but 
Riemer misconstrued a passage in Goethe's diary which referred to Uasse's oratorio of 
Htlena, Cf. Kuno Fischer,. GoetheU Ftmstt, p. 349, 
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Ing duties of the new life ; then also in the gradual alienation from 
his former self which came with the momentous change that took 
place in his character and his conception of the poetic art. The . 
storm and stress subsided. Practical work exercised its sobering 
influence. Intercourse with people of high refinement led to a better 
opinion of form, in life as well as in art. His love for Frau von 
Stein brought new ideals of womanhood and opened new vistas of 
poetic creation. He began to look back with little pride or pleasure 
upon the insurgent, formless, extravagant productions of an earlier 
day. His feeling for nature underwent a change. Journeys to 
Switzerland and the Harz, scientific observation, a riper knowledge 
of Spinoza^s philosophy, and, finally, the mere lapse of time, begot 
a calmer attitude in presence of the world's mystery. The awfiil 
Sphinx became the benignant Teacher, and the chief lesson she 
had to teach was the lesson of bit-by-bit development, which led 
him to recognize his own kinship with all that lives.* 

Thus we understand why it was that the Weimar courtier, when 
the spirit moved him to higher poetic creation, was not led to com- 
plete the old projects, but to begin new ones like Iphigenie and 
Tasso, which accorded better with his present moods. And 
we see, too, why even these new projects could not advance 
to a satisfactory completion: the needed leisure and serenity of 
mind were lacking. The poet felt himself < entangled in a net * 
and the inner conflict between the artist and the man of afl^rs 
produced at last a dissonance in his life which he himself refers to 
as a * terrible malady. 'f Release became imperatively necessary. 

On escaping to Italy in September 1786, he took with him his 
manuscript of Faust, but it is a year a.nd half before we hear of 
any work upon it. By that time tis * intellectual new-birth ' was 

* Cf . Kalischer, Goethe's Verkdltniss sur NtUurwissenschaft in the Hempel edition 
of the works, XXXIII., p xlix., ff. ; also Thomas, Goethe and the Development Hy^ 
HUsis in the Open Court for March 15, 1888. 

t Werke^ Hempel edition, XXIV., 143. Cf. Thomas's Goetks's Tasso^ p. xmrii. 
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accomplished: the dissonance had disappeared and he had once 
more 'found himself as poet.' Feb. i6, 1788, he writes from 
Rome with regard to his literary work : * Now there is almost 
nothing more before my nose but the hill Tclsso and the mountain 
Faustus, I shall not rest day or night until both are finished. For 
both I have a singular inclination and, of late, wonderful prospects 
and hopes. All these resumptions of old ideas, these returns to 
subjects from which 1 thought myself estranged forever, and to 
which I hardly dreamed of being equal, give me great delight.'* 
Under date of March i, 1788, in iht Italienische Reisey we read: « It 
has been a fruitful week that seems to me in the retrospect like a 
month. First the plan of Faust was made, and I hope I have been 
successful in this operation. Of course it is a different thing, writ- 
ing the piece out now from what it was fifteen years ago. I think it 
will lose nothing in the process, especially since I believe I have 
now rediscovered the thread. As to the tone of the whole, too, I 
am of good cheer. I have lately worked out a new scene and, if I 
smoke the paper, I should think no one would be able to pick out 
the old matter.'! 

This new scene, as we know from Eckermann,^ was the 

* Lett^ to Karl August; Brte/et viiL, 347. 

t This passage has given much trouble. Goethe speaks here of ' making the plan of 
Faust,* as if he had not had a plan before, and further on, as if to reinforce this implica- 
tion, remarks that the principal scenes had been written down " gleich so ohne Concept.*' 
And yet in his old age, as we have seen, he insisted repeatedly that the conception of 
Famt had lain clear in his mind from the days of his youth. The seeming inconsistency 
is to be explained in this way : The early plan was vag^e and general on its philosophical 
side. The young poet, starting, as always, from a mental picture rather than an abstrac- 
tion, had conceived a career and had portrayed incidents of it here and there. But the 
meaning of the career, and the inner logic of his hero's development had not been thor- 
oughly thought out, and in painting his separate pictures he had paid little attention to 
these things. When he resumed work in 1788, this was the matter that troubled him and 
necessitated ' making his plan * anew. Years before, he had provided mentally for a 
thread of dramatic logic on which his beads were to be strung, and had then lost that 
thread. Now, in 1788, he felicitates himself for a moment as he thinks he has r«-discov- 
ered the old thread. In fact, however, he will find that the old thread is worthies* and 
that he must provide a new one. See below p. lix. 

X GtsfrSche mit Gotthe, under date of Apr. 10, 1839. 
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'Witch's Kitchen,' whereby the poet, now sojourning in the Villa 
Borghese at Rome, had attempted to explain the transition from 
the first to the second of the somewhat incongruous Fausts whose 
pictures he found peering out at him from the old, yellow, thumb- 
worn, unstitched manuscript that he had brought with him from the 
foggy north. He had given his learned professor an elixir of youth, 
which was at the same time a love-philtre, and had thus transferred 
to the devil, in some measure at least, the initial responsibility for 
Gretchen's ruin. Had this been his intention fi-om the first? 
Doubtful and yet possible. One reads the Gochhausen Faust in 
vain for any suggestion that its hero was thought of as an old man. 
He has been teaching ten years, which suggests a man in the prime 
of life. All the emotions of the first Faust are those of youth, 
specifically those of the youthful Goethe ; while those of the second 
Faust are such as the young Goethe felt would have been his, had 
he been the villain which he was not. The legend makes Faust 
devote himself to magic soon after taking his degree. On the 
other hand, the popular drama, needing a definite point of time for 
its action, and fixing its attention mainly upon the awful fate of 
Faust at the end of the twenty-four years, naturally introduced him 
as an oldish man. One of the puppet-plays begins : « Countless 
years I have now been brooding,' etc.* So the artists, notably 
Rembrandt, conceived Faust as an oldish man and this conception 
has become the familiar one. Thus Goethe had good legendary 
grounds for introducing his incipient magician as a man well along 
in years ; and while it is very doubtful whether that was his inten- 
tion at first, still he found nothing in what he had written which 
was flatly opposed to such an assumption.! This assumption being 
made, the rejuvenation of Faust's passions by means of a love-potion 
presented itself as the simplest motivation of his conduct toward 
Gretchen. 

* The opening of the Schwiegerling puppet-play ; see above p. xxi. 
t For the teacher of only ten years' experience m^^ht be thoaght of as having begun to 
teach somewhat late in life. 
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Besides this scene, in spite of Goethe^s fine resolutions, Faust 
seems to have made no more progress for some time to come. He 
may have written some portion of the scene * Forest and Cavern ' 
while still in Italy, but this is uncertain. The * hill * prevailed over 
the * mountain "* and continued to prevail long after his return to 
Weimar in June, 1788. By midsummer, 1789, Tasso was at last 
'complete, and not long afterwards, it would seem, Faust was again 
taken up. By this time, however, Goethe had given up the 
thought of finishing the work immediately. Just why, we can at 
least guess. The * plan ' proved after all difficult to manage. The 
happy creative mood, the joy in the resumption of o.ld projects, 
which had come to him for a moment in Italy, were not now always 
at his command. Absorbed in reminiscences of the south, he 
could not always go out of himself at will and return to the thoughts 
and feelings of his early manhood. Perhaps the magnitude and the 
technical difficulties of the subject oppressed him. Nevertheless, 
his Faust had been promised for the new edition of his works just 
then going through the press of Goschen at Leipzig ; and so it was 
that he decided to half-satisfy the public and his own conscience by 
revising and printing a portion of the scenes on hand under the 
title Faust. Ein Fragment, This Fragment appeared then in 1790, 
comprising, with two < Singspiele,' the seventh volume of the new 
works. Facing the title-page is an engraving by Lips, after Rem- 
brandt, representing Faust as an old man gazing at a radiant cab^ 
balistic circle in his window. 

Comparing, now, the Fragment with the Gochhausen Faust ^ we 
see at once that no little work had been done in preparing the 
former for publication. Various kinds of changes are to be noted : 
( I ) minor orthographical and verbal changes in the interest of a 
more correct and refined diction ; (2) corrections made in the in- 
terest of literary congruity; (3) suppression of old matter; (4) 
addition of new matter, and (5) versification of prose. To go 
somewhat into details, we note that, excepting changes of the first 
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kind, the significant omission of tlie stage-direction which made 
the Earth-Spirit appear * in repellent form ^ (cf. the note to line 
48 1 -f.), and the substitution in line 519 of the verse 

@d tvirb tnein fd^5nfle9 (^lUd gu nid^te ! 
for the original 

'Hflun tverb ic^ tiefer tief ju nid^te I 

the first scene, lines 354-605, is kept intact. After that, however, 
comes a passage not found in the Gochhausen manuscript and com- 
prising the present lines 1 770-1 867. Then follows the student 
scene considerably modified: the talk about girls, gaming and 
Frau Sprizbierlein^s boarding-house has been suppressed, and in 
its place we have the famous lines on theology and law. After the 
exit of the student and the satirical comment of Mephistopheles, 
lines 2049-50, Faust reappears and we have the brief dialogue, 
lines 2051-72, which is not in the «Urfaust.' Next comes 
• Auerbach's Cellar,' in verse throughout, and with the r61e of magi- 
cian assigned to Mephistopheles, Faust being converted into a dis- 
gusted spectator. Next, the scene 'Witch's Kitchen,' already 
spoken of; then the tragedy of Gretchen as in the Gochhausen 
manuscript (minor verbal changes excepted) up to * Zwinger,' be- 
fore which is inserted the present * Forest and Cavern.' After this 
come the scenes • Zwinger ' and * Cathedral,' the Fragment ending 
with Gretchen's swoon in the church. The Valentin monologue 
and the three prose scenes which end the Gochhausen manuscript 
are all omitted from the Fragment. 

So we see clearly that the Fragment was the result of a deliber- 
ate selection, much being withheld. On what principle was the 
selection made? Obviously the poetic power of the scenes was 
not the main criterion. Goethe was not intent on giving the pub- 
lic random specimens of his best work on the Faust-theme. His 
aim was rather to present those scenes with which he was satisfied ; 
those which, both internally and in their connection, he felt to be 
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in full harmony with his plan as it now lay in his mind ; so that at 
some future time he could complete the drama by a process of 
filling in, without retracting or greatly modifying anything that had 
once been published. Secondarily, of course, he wished the Frag- 
ment to be as intelligible as possible in itself. Accordingly he 
inserted the lines 1 770-1 867, beginning abruptly with 

Unb toad ber gangeu 9^enf(^l^eit guget^eUt ifl, 

thus providing a needed setting for the student scene* and at the 
same time making it clear that Faust^s motive in allying himself 
with the devil for a grand tour of the world is to be a desire not of 
pleasure simply, but of experience. With the introduction of this 
idea the career of Faust acquires at once a new interest : we see 
that he is not a mere sensualist, but a man bent on draining the 
cup of life to its dregs. He is to leave his bookish pursuits and 
participate to the fullest in the life of men, share in all its weal and 
woe, and end the mad voyage with the shipwreck which is called 
death. t In this strange program of Faust (one hardly knows 
whether to call it grand or grandiose) we see a poetic reflection of 
Goethe^s own youthful 

" Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield." J 

As to what should precede line 1770, it is, of course, not to be 
supposed that the mind of the poet was at this time a blank. Some 
sort of < concept ^ he no doubt had, but as to the nature of it we are 

* But this setting b not the one originally conceived. In the ' Urfaust * Mephis- 
topheles is made to appear ' in dressing-gown with a large wig on * — which shows that 
the dialogue had not been thought of as taking place just before the pair set out on their 
travels. The situation in the poet's mind had been rather something like this: Mephis- 
topheles has become Faust*s domestic servant and acts as a sort of famulus. In that ca- 
pacity, he one day, in his master's absence, receives a caller and mystifies him when he 
sees that the boy takes him for the famous Professor Faust. Cf. VierUljahrstekrift /iuh 
Litter aturf^sckickUt II., 55a. 

t Line 1775; cf. below p. lix. and also the note on lines 1765-75. 
, $ Cf. the significant passage at the beginning of Dichh$n£ uttd IVakrhtitf bk. 9. 
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quite in the dark. One thing only is clear : the compact as finally 
drawn up had not yet been thought of. This is shown by the so- 
liloquy in lines 1851-67. The Mephistopheles who speaks here is 
still the * tormentor.^ He would not have been made to use such 
language as he does use if he had been thought of as having but 
lately entered into a solemn agreement to serve Faust for life and 
to let his chance of final reward depend on his satisfying\A& master 
with some form of pleasure. 

But if we find it hard to guess how far and in what way the 
editor of the Fragment had mentally, for his own purposes, filled up 
the gap between lines 605 and 1770, we can at least understand 
the difficulties that beset him. The intellectual preparation of 
Faust for his savage revolt against the moral order, and that, too, 
in harmonious connection with a deeper and nobler conception of 
his character, the introduction of Mephistopheles in such a way as 
to let it appear thinkable that a man like Faust would wish to form 
an alliance with him for life, the dramatic motivation of this alliance 
itself (since a professor might easily give up his calling to < see 
what life is ' without formally leaguing himself with the devil) — 
all these were poetic problems which it was easier to postpone than 
to solve. And so, postponed they were — to be taken up ten years 
later and carried to a solution, which, if not perfect in all its de- 
tails, is, in a large view of the matter, admirable.* 

And when the poet came to deal with his student scene, he saw 
that some of it was rather puerile ; so he struck out this part and 
replaced it with those genial but penetrating comments upon%the 
routine study of law and theology;! comments drawn no longer 
fi'om the shallow cynicism of an all-too-knowing student, but from 
the deep heart of the century. So, too, the original « Auerbach's 
Cellar ^ appeared to him now as out of tune with his lofty argument. 

* But the useless and incongruous soliloquy, lines 1851-67, should have been consigned 
to the Paralipomena. 
t Lines 1970 ff. 
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Faust as a sardonic, self-complacent practical joker was not the 
Faust that now filled his imagination. Then the scene was too 
boisterous. It was necessary to lift it out of the plane of a local 
student burlesque into the sphere of poetry. So he cast the whole 
of it into verse, toned down its coarseness and gave to Mephis- 
topheles the r61e that had been Faust^s. 

When the love-tragedy was reached there was still the grand 
difficulty of explaining Faust's desertion of Gretchen. The pres- 
ence of Valentin in the Gochhausen Faust shows that he was a 
part of the plan from the beginning. We may suppose the original 
idea to have been something like this : When Gretchen's shame be- 
comes known to her brother, several months after her fall, he attacks 
her seducer and is killed in the quarrel. Faust flees to avoid arrest. 
While he is away Gretchen's child is born and drowned by the 
frantic mother, who then wanders about for some time as a*home- 
less vagrant before she is imprisoned and condemned to die. All 
this, think of it as we may, must take several months. Meanwhile 
Faust, in ignorance of her fate, was to be * lulled in insipid joys * 
by Mephbtopheles. But how was this to be managed ? To make 
Faust, as the possessor of a conscience, and after all his high pro- 
testations of love, leave Gretchen and be away for months without 
an effort to see her, and that after having caused the death of her 
mother and brother, was very unnatural. His rage on the discov^ 
ery of her plight would be but small atonement for such conduct. 
And then, what were those * insipid joys' to be? Had the « Wal- 
pu|gis-Night ' been thought of from the first? Probably not, since 
the festival of the witches occurs on the eve of May-day, while 
Gretchen's fsdl takes place in the season of blossoming daisies, and 
in the cathedral scene she is far on the way toward motherhood.* 

Here was a tangle which it was not easy to straighten without 
sacrificing the dignity and consistency of Faust's character ; and 
» . 

* Lines 3790-3. Cf. the introductory note to the scene ' Cathedral.* 
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the poet was not yet, in 1789, ready to do what he did finally, 
namely, make the sacrifice in cold blood and totally disregard the 
requirements of his realistic love-tragedy. He preferred to post- 
pone^ the difficulty, by omitting from the Fragment not only the 

* insipid joys,^ but also Valentin and the three concluding scenes. 

The only new matter in the Fragment, beside what has now been 
spoken of, is the scene * Forest and Cavern/ and of this the signifi- 
cant lines 3345-^9* beginning 

2Ba« tp ble $lmmel8frcub' In il^ren airmen I 

are found in the Gochhausen Faust, We may therefore safely re* 
gard these verses as the nucleus of the whole scene, and look to 
them for its germ idea. Doing so we see clearly what Goethe was 
here concerned with : it was to show the libertine Faust suffering 
the pangs of conscience. He saw, however, and saw no doubt 
much earlier than 1789, that so important an idea demanded fuller 
treatment ; it was not enough to despatch it in a few words spoken 
by his hero while on the way for one of his nocturnal visits to his 
paramour. Hence came the thought of taking Faust out into the 
woods where he himself in earlier days had been wont to seek re- 
lief from over-tension of feeling. In the sixth book of Dichiung 
und Wahrheit^ he describes a secluded spot in the woods near 
Frankfurt to which he resorted with an elderly friend. On one oc- 
casion the friend begins to explain how the ancient Germans, as 
described by Tacitus, were also given to communing with the 
mystic divinity of the woods. Whereupon the boy interrupts: 

• O, why does not this precious spot lie in the depths of the wil- 
derness ? Why may we not hedge it in, in order to consecrate it 
and ourselves and separate both from the world ! Surely there is 
no more beautiful worship than that for which no symbol is needed, 
that which springs from our heart simply through communion with 
nature ! ' — From such experiences came the dramatic idea of letting 
Faust retire to the woods to commune with himself in his guilty un« 
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rest and be joined in due time by Mephistopheles, who should 
ridicule his scruples and urge him to go back to the city and * en- 
joy ^ himself in the embraces of Gretchen. 

The general conception of the scene as thus described was very 
likely of early origin. But when the preliminary soliloquy of Faust, 
Faust alone with the woods, came to be worked out in 1788 or 
1789, (for the perfect iambics can hardly have been written earlier), 
the task found a poet whose thoughts were no longer fixed so much 
upon the dramatic requirements of the scene, not so much upon the 
angry pathos of the dialogue about Gretchen which was to follow, 
as upon the opportunity offered for giving expression to his own 
maturer feelings of sympathy with, and gratitude to, the Universal 
Mother. Thus the soliloquy took its present form. In a serene 
and exalted mood, Faust returns thanks to the Earth-Spirit, con- 
ceived as the giver of all things, for the high feelings he has been 
permitted to enjoy. Then, by way of leading up to the coming 
dialogue, he deplores the &ct that the spirit has also sent Mephis- 
topheles, who, with his sneering, 'converts the good gifts into 
nothingness.* 

Having completed the scene in this way, Goethe inserted it in 
the Fragment where it obviously belongs, namely, after the scene 
• At the Well,* in which it is clearly intimated that Gretchen^s honor 
is lost. Later, however, he transposed the scene to its present 
position. The reasons for this change are discussed below. 

3. The Completion of the First Part, 

Such was the * Fragment * that came fi*om the press just as Eu- 
rope was beginning to vibrate to the first throes of the Revolution. 
It made no great stir in literary circles, but among the few who saw 
in it the * torso of a Hercules * was Schiller, whose correspondence 
with Goethe now becomes, after the completed text itself, our main 
source of knowledge respecting the progress of the poem in the 
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next stage of its genesis. This correspondence gives us, to be 
sure, but little information with regard to any details of construc- 
tion ; its chief value consists in the light it throws upon the spirit 
and manner in which Goethe proceeded to the completion of the 
First Part. The most important notices bearing upon this subject 
will now be brought together. 

In a letter of Nov. 29, 1794, Schiller writes enthusiastically of his 
interest in Faust^ and of the pleasure it would give him to read 
some of the unpublished scenes. Goethe replies that he does not 
dare untie the package containing them ; he could not copy with- 
out elaborating, and for that he has not the heart. Still, he adds, 
if anything could induce him to go on with the work, it would be 
Schiller^s interest in it. Jan. 2, 1795, the younger poet renews his 
request still more urgently, but to no effect ; then he ceases impor- 
tuning and two years pass. June 22, 1797, Goethe^suddenly an- 
nounces that he is going to resume Faust ^ and if not complete it, 
at least forward it a good bit. To this end he is now separat- 
ing what has been printed and disposing it < in large masses * to- 
gether with * what is already finished or invented ' (but not printed), 
and so preparing to carry out his < plan which is properly only an 
idea.^ This < plan * is precisely what is now engaging his thoughts 
and he finds that he is tolerably agreed with himself. * Our ballad- 
study,^ he continues, * has brought me back to this misty, foggy path, 
and circumstances counsel, for more than one reason, that I wan- 
der about in it for a time.' Schiller at once replies expressing his de- 
light, and the next day, June 24, Goethe writes that really his re- 
turn to Faust is a measure of prudence. Since, after all, he is not 
to go to Italy, as he had hoped, but has another northern winter 
in prospect, and does not wish to bore himself and his friends with 
idle brooding over his disappointment, he is pleasing himself with 
the idea of a return to the * world of symbol, idea, and fog.' * At 
first,' he proceeds, « I shall only try to finish the large masses that 
have been invented and half worked out, fit these to what has been 
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printed, and so go on to the end of the circle/ June 26 Schiller 
writes at some length of Faust ^ of the embarrassing magnitude of 
the subject, of the difficulty involved in finding a poetic frame to 
contain it, in holding the balance between understanding and 
reason, jest and earnest, and in adapting the philosophical part to 
the popular legend. To this Goethe replies the next day thank- 
ing Schiller for his observations. <As was natural,* says he» 

* they coincide very well with my own plans and purposes, 
save that I shall take things somewhat more easily with this bar- 
barous composition, and try to touch, rather than to satisfy, the 
highest demands. Thus probably reason and understanding will 
knock one another around like two prize-fighters, only to lie down 
peacefully at nightfall. I shall take care that the parts be agree- 
able and entertaining, and afford something to think of. As to the 
whole, which will always remain a fragment, our new theory of the 
epic may come in play.' 

In a few days, however, the * air-phantoms of Faust ' are dis- 
pelled by southern reminiscences, and we hear no more of it for 
several months. Dec. 6, 1797, Goethe writes: « Pray keep to 
your WaUenstein, I shall probably go at my Faust, next, partly in 
order to be rid of this tragelaph,* partly to prepare myself for a 
higher and serener mood, perhaps for 7>//.'t Feb. 3, 1798, he is 

* thinking somewhat more earnestly of Faust ,"* and sees in it occupa- 
tion for a year. April 11 he is working at it and finds the vernal 
mood good for a * rhapsodical drama.' May 5 he reports good prog- 
ress made on Faust, and remarks upon a < curious case ' that has 
turned up in connection with his work. * Some of the scenes,' he ob- 
serves, * were written in prose, and they are, in comparison with 
the rest, quite intolerable in their naturalness and force. So I am 
now trying to put them into rime, whereby then the idea will ap- 
pear as through a vail, and the immediate effect of the monstrous 
»— — — .. ■ . . — ■ . — ■ ■ 

* Tpay^Aou^of, 'goat-stag/ 'fantastic animal.' 

t Goethe was then meditating an epic on the Tell-«aga. 
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matter will be subdued.' (This refers, of course, to the scenes 

* Dismal Day,' and * Prison ' ; the former resisted the transmuting 
process and was finally left in prose. See below, p. Ixiv.) 

Shortly after this date, the Schiller-Goethe correspondence be- 
comes silent respecting Faust imtil the summer of 1800, when we 
have several references to it. At this time, however, it is the in- 
cident of Helena that is on the anvil. Sept. 13, 1800, Schiller 
counsels his friend not to be disturbed over the * barbarization of 
the beautiful forms and situations' (i. e. the blending of the Faust- 
legend with the antique), and suggests that this hint may be of use 
in connection with the Second Part, — which is the earliest reference 
to any plan of making two parts. We may conjecture that the 
expedient had presented itself to Goethe not long before in con- 
nection with his work upon the Helena incident. This, in his 
earlier plan no doubt an episode, as in the puppet-play, had now 
come to stand forth in his imagination as the culminating point of 
the entire action. It needed, therefore, to be elaborated at length. 
Once suggested^ the idea of a Second Part may have commended 
itself the more on account of Schiller's example in Wallenstein. 

In the spring of 1801 we hear of another period of creative ac- 
tivity. March 1 1 Faust is * progressing slowly.' Apr. 6 Goethe 

* hopes that soon nothing will be lacking in the great gap (i. e. be- 
tween lines 605 and 1772) except the disputation'; but this, he 
adds, is a 'work by itself, which will not be easily extemporized.' 
Here the Faust-notices of the correspondence end, nor do we get 
much light from any other sources extraneous to the text about the 
further progress of the poem. In his Tag- und Jahreshefte for 
1806, Goethe enters the record gaufl In fcincr jc^igcn @c)taU frag* 
mentarUti^ Bcl^anbclt"; which means, seemingly, that the First Part as 
we now know it was then finally got ready for the printer. It ap- 
peared in the spring of 1808, constituting Volume 8 of the first Co tta 
edition of Goethe's works. 

What now is to be learned from these notices? That which 
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impresses one most in reading them b the C3mical tone in which 
Goethe speaks of the Faust-theme. Was this cynicism genuine or 
was it only a jocose affectation? Did the poet really regard his 
great work as a • monstrosity/ and if so, on what ground ? To 
what extent did this quasi-contemptuous attitude really influence the 
work done in completion of the First Part? The importance of 
these questions is obvious. If Goethe himself did not regard his 
work as artistically coherent, and took no pains to make it so, then 
all attempts to read coherency into it are a sheer waste of time. On 
the other hand, if he did regard it as a work of art built on a con- 
sistent plan, then we want to know just what he meant by calling it 
a * tragelaph ' and a * barbarous composition.* 

With respect to the first point, the genuineness of the cynical 
feeling, there is but little room for serious doubt. Some allowance 
may be made indeed for the play of humor, but the derogatory ex- 
pressions in the Schiller correspondence are too numerous and 
pointed, and the evidence of the text itself in the * Walpurgis- 
Night ^ and the * Intermezzo * is too cogent to be put aside as insig- 
nificant. Goethe evidently felt that the Faust he was creating was 
going to be a peculiar affair with which he might take liberties. It 
would lack a certain kind, and that the most common kind, of 
artistic congruity. That is, it was a * monstrosity.* 

The general grounds of this feeling are not hard to discover. 
With his present classical predilectiofis he could feel, as poet, but 
little sympathy with vagueness and extravagance. He was fresh 
from the composition of Hermann, and the qualities he most ad- 
mired in poetry were definiteness, plasticity, well-regulated tech- 
nique. In his Faust, however, he saw a dramatic work which he 
had begun in a' spirit of reckless indifference to the rules and require- 
ments of the drama. The supernatural, that is, the very pinnacle 
of improbability, had been assumed as a matter of course and made 
the basis of the action, and the action itself was to consist of 
selected chapters from the miscellaneous experiences of a life-time. 
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The underlying story was a mass of silly superstitions which could 
only be lifted into the sphere of serious poetry by being treated as 
symbolical of things real. And yet he had linked with the fiintastic 
supematuralism of the legend a terribly pathetic love-story which 
was not symbolical at all, but had been made to stand on its own 
merits as a picture of life. His hero, Faust, he had introduced as 
a man animated by vague perfervid longings for the impossible — at 
first by a fantastic feeling for nature, then by an equally fiintastic 
Weltdurst. This hero he had then turned into a rake-unable- to- 
help-himself. All this must have seemed to the Goethe of 1797, 
the mature literary artist, the experienced scientific investigator, 
traveller and man of the world — slightly ridiculous. And yet he 
knew that a quarter of a century before, he had wrought his very 
soul into that same Faust. 

Besides this, he had written in his youth with no very clear idea 
as to what the end of his play was to be or to signify. There is 
not a spark of evidence that he ever intended to send his hero to 
perdition in the traditionary way. Nor is there any more evidence 
that he intended to save him. He had simply abandoned tradi- 
tion altogether and invented a mythology of his own which took no 
cognizance of heaven or hell. His hero was to drain the cup of 
life to its dregs and then * go to ruin ' — not to hell, but to the gen- 
eral ruin which awaits all mankind at the end of their terrestrial 
voyage. It was to be the tragedy of life's fitful fever lived through 
in delirium and followed by sleep. What was to come after this 
sleep had not been provided for. We may indeed be very certain 
that the young Goethe had never planned to let his Faust die a de- 
bauched and demoralized sensualist. The youth who at Frankfurt 
was dreaming of large and useful activity for himself, and who so 
admired Moser's Patriotische Phantasien, had no doubt provided in 
his own mind that his Faust should find at last some field of useful- 
ness and die happy in the sense of having lived to some purpose ; 
but what was to come after that he had not included in his dramatic 
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scheme. He held the view, no doubt, that God would take care of 
souls like his and Fausf s, but for dramatic purposes he probably 
had expected to leave his hero right where the human tragi-comedy 
does actually leave us all when the curtain goes down, — in the 
hands of Providence. 

But now the question presents itself, and no doubt the same 
question presented itself to Goethe in his mature years : What was 
to be the import, and what the dramatic interest, of such a tragedy? 
A drama requires more than fidness of life followed by the quietus 
of death ; it demands struggle directed to a particular end, and a 
catastrophe in which the struggle is decided. 

With all these considerations in mind, we can understand the 
feelings with which, in the plenitude of his powers, Goethe took up 
again his long neglected Faust, We can enter into his thoughts as 
he surveys the old manuscript and the pages of the printed Frag- 
ment. He cannot go on in the manner or in the spirit of his early 
beginning. He must complete the poem, if he completes it all, by 
engrafting his present self upon it. This, to be sure, will leave it a 
* monstrosity.' The plot will contain incongruities, the characters 
will be inconsistent with themselves, and all that. Still it will have 
the consistency of his own life, and an organic, if not a tectonic 
unity. Its unity will be that of a spreading, gnarly oak, rather than 
that of a smart new villa. 

And now, what is the nature of this new graft? Or, dropping 
metaphor, when the poet of 1797 has matured his plans, what is it 
that he purposes to do ? In the first place, he will go no further 
with his invented mythology, but will plant himself on the firm 
ground of legend. He will bring his hero into relation with the 
God and the devil of tradition. He will make this hero's career 
symbolize, in one of its phases, the triumph of idealism over sen- 
sualism, and this final triumph and salvation of Faust he will fore- 
shadow by means of a prologue in heaven. In conformity with this 
purpose, he will convert his devil from a * tormentor ' into a se- 
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ducer, whose problem it shall be to win Faust by making sensuality 
satisfy him completely. And as for Fausfs wild longings and 
strange conduct, he will let the prologue intimate that this Faust is 
a wanderer in the dark, who is to be duly led out into the light. 
That is, Faust's career will be made to symbolize, in another phase 
of it, a clarifying and chastening process. 

Let us now come to the details of the filling-in, following, for the 
sake of convenience, the order of the completed text, though the 
new passages and scenes were by no means written in that order. 
First came, in all probability, the three preliminary poems, but the 
consideration of these will be taken up in another connection. 

The first scene of the Fragment closed with what is now line 605, 
and the immediately preceding speech of Wagner consisted simply 
of the two lines 596-7. The next four lines beginning with the 
slightly illogical „ bod^ SWorgen,*' were inserted on the final revision 
for the purpose of intimating the time of the action and foreshadow- 
ing the walk of Faust and Wagner upon Easter day. Theie is no 
hint in the * Urfeust ' or in the Fragment, that the action of the 
play had been thought of as beginning at Easter. This definite 
fixation of the time came from the happy idea of letting Faust, in 
his despair over the Earth-Spirit's rebuff, be recalled from suicide 
by the religious memories of his youth. The date fitted in well, 
also, with the plan which Goethe had early conceived of introduc- 
ing into Faust a picture of a popular holiday. It fitted also with 
the love story of Heinrich and Gretchen, whose idyl takes place in 
the season of blossoming daisies. Again, it comported well with 
the * Walpurgis-Night,' which comes on the eve of May i. The 
poet seems to have forgotten, however, that it did not comport with 
what he had written in the scene * Cathedral,' provided that was to 
stand before the * Walpurgis-Night.' 

The next new passage is the second monologue of Faust, lines 
606-807. The artistic motive that guided the hand of the poet 
here is easily discerned : It was his purpose to deepen and ennoble 
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the character of Faust, to bring him nearer to our sympathies and 
to give his pessimism a more real and human tinge. It is but a 
shallow criticism of this fine monologue to insist that men do not in 
actual life commit suicide because they find themselves denied cer- 
tain knowledge they would like to possess. Realism is not to be 
our poet's watchword hereafter, nor is his hero's trouble so easily 
summed up. 

Of the scene * Before the Gate,' little needs to be said here. 
The philological evidence is conclusive that it was planned and 
largely elaborated in the early Frankfurt days, though the poet 
then had in mind a later season than Easter.* What he now did 
was to adapt the scene to the new date and bring out of it at last 
the poodle. So also the first of the two scenes headed * Study' 
gives evidence, up to line 1322, of early origin, though the ensuing 
dialogue is probably one of the latest portions of the First Part. 
As to the second scene * Study,' that is, the part* of it preceding line 
1770, with which the Fragment breaks in abruptly, it is difficult to 
separate the new matter from the old. Some passages convey a 
strong suggestion of Goethe's youth, but the most of the lines were 
probably written in 1801. 

We come next to the transposition of the scene * Forest and 
Cavern.' The grounds of the change are not easy to see. It is 
perfectly certain that the scene was written under the presuppositioa 
that Gretchen's honor is lost, but as it stands, it must be read oa 
the assumption that she is still innocent. Perhaps the change grew 
out of a desire to remove the coarse implication of a vulgar liaison. 
involving repeated visits of Faust to Gretchen. It is quite clear 
that the poet originally conceived the relation of the pair as precisely 
like that of Egmont and Clarchen, but in his old age he seems to 
have thought he had so ordered matters as to convey the impression 
that Gretchen had sinned but once. In line 12066-7, the saints 
say of her : 

* See KSgelin VieUrljahrKkriflJUrLiUeraiurgeschickUi II., 559. 
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^ie ft4 etnmal nut toergefTenr 
^ie nid^t a^nte bag fie fe^le. 

It may be remarked here that the omission from the scene Cathe- 
dral ' of the original heading which made known that the occasion 
was the funeral of Gretchen's mother, was in line with this idea of 
putting Gretchen's character in a more favorable light. Still, the 
text was never thoroughly revised with reference to the point, as 
witness line 3675. Again the transposition of • Forest and 
Cavern ' may have been suggested by a feeling that the serene and 
lofty mood of Faust in the opening soliloquy hardly befits the con- 
firmed libertine. It may have seemed more poetical and more 
creditable to Faust to depict him as wrestling with himself and with 
the devil over the wrong that he is ahout to do under the influence 
of a daemonic passion than to represent his fine compunctions as all 
about the gross question of repetition. 

Upon the whole, however, the transposition must be regarded as 
unfortunate. For, in the first place, as the scene now stands, there 
are several passages that do not read naturally,* and then, one 
wonders why the jubilant and prosperous lover of the preceding 
scene has suddenly become a hermit in the woods. 

Our attention is next claimed by the completed Valentin scene, 
the early conception of which was described above. In the Goch- 
hausen manuscript this scene is found after * Cathedral,* which 
lacks line 3789, with its allusion to Valentin. The transposition of 
the scene intensifies the pathos of Gretchen's agony in the church, 
since she thus appears burdened with a double guilt. Then, too, 
the scene * Cathedral * had been conceived as taking place some 
months after Gretchen's fell ; it could not therefore come before the 
death of Valentin if that was to be thought of as occurring just be- 
fore Walpurgis-Night. 

Finally, we have to do with the prose scene and the carnival on 

. • Liiiea 3249* 33»8-9, 3336, 3360-x, 
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the Blocksberg. It will be remembered how Goethe himself felt 
that the prose scenes, because of their savage force of expression, 
were * intolerable in comparison with the rest/ He tfied, we must 
infer, to put both of them into verse, but £uled with the scene 

* Dismal Day,* which left its isolated oddity all the more conspicu- 
ous because the versifying process succeeded well with the final 
scene * Prison.* Besides being in prose, too, the scene * Dismal 
Day,* presupposed a different use of the poodle legend from that 
which he had now adopted in the earlier part of the play. Again, 
it had been written on the assumption that Mephistopheles would 
appear as in some special sense an envoy of the Earth-Spirit, which 
idea had now been given up. But in spite of these things, with a 
few trifling verbal changes, — in went the prose scene just as it 
stood. The « tragelaph ' had to be disposed of ! 

But we have not yet touched the real heart of the * intolerable- 
ness * alluded to by Goethe. The < force and naturalness * of the 
prose scene are not out of harmony, but quite in harmony, with 

* the rest,' if by the rest we mean the love-tragedy to which it be- 
longs. The prose, as prose, would produce but a slight jar if the 
scene came directly after the cathedral scene : the reader's infer- 
ence would be that only prose could adequately express Faust's rag'e. 
Even the other incongruities mentioned, though a few strokes of tl\e 
pen would have removed them, would probably never have troubled 
anybody but philologists. The real dissonance lies not in tha 
prose scene at all, but in the scene which Goethe had now written 
and designed to precede it. Taken by itself as a separate work of 
art, the * Walpurgis-Night * is in its way admirable, but viewed ia 
its connection as a link in the drama, it can only be explained as a 
wanton freak of poetic cynicism. We are, of course, to assume 
that the revels of the Brocken are the * insipid diversions ' referred 
to in the prose scene, though Faust has not found them insipid. 
But they take place in the spring before Gretchen is a mother, and 
must therefore have been ancient history at the date of the prose 
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scene. What has Faust been doing in the meantime? And then 
why this frenzied rage at Mephistopheles for * lulling him in insipid 
diversions * when he has been taking part in them with the zest of 
a person whose conscience is in no need of diabolical 'lulling V 
The man who has been joining in the lewd mirth of naked witches 
is not the man to be thrown into a fury by hearing of the sad fate 
of a girl whom he has seduced. And why should Faust on the 
Brocken refer to his love in elegiac tone as a distant memory, and 
why should he have a vision of the beheaded Gretchen when it is 
but a day since he left her alive and well ? And why should hope- 
less confusion be brought into the chronology of a natural order of 
events ? * 

To these questions there is no answer that is altogether creditable 
to Goethe^s poetic conscience. It pleased his fancy to write the 
< Walpurgis-Night ^ as an ^iude in the uncanny and the gross, and a 
satire upon contemporary men and tendencies that he did not like. 
In painting the picture he simply gave the rein to his present humor 
with no serious concern about the inner or the outward harmony of 
what he was now writing with the love-tragedy that he had written 
a quarter of a century before. The result, as we have it, is unde- 
niably a blemish in the poem. The idea of the scene may be ac- 
cepted as good. The Faust of the legend visits hell. Mephisto- 
pheles as a purveyor of sensual pleasures would natiually wish to take 
his patron sooner or later to the grand festival on the Blocksberg. 
Goethe had all along intended some such picture for the interval 
between Valentin's death and Fausfs discovery of Gretchen's 
plight. Thus the idea of the scene came naturally enough. Nor 
is it reasonable to find fault with the poet for not attuning the 
* Walpurgis-Night ' as a whole to the high pathos of the love- trag- 
edy: that would have been poetically out of the question, and, 

* As the text stands we go backward in time when we pass from the cathedral scene to 
die Walpurgis-Night, or else lines 3790-3 have to be ignored. Cf. the introductory note 
vpon the cathedral seen*. 
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besides, he was now no longer a master of high pathos. It iM 
simply pedantic, too, to condemn austerely the element of personal 
satire; one may enjoy that, especially where it has some broad 
universal import, and one may even put up with a little nonsensical 
mystification. But the poet might have spared us the wanton de- 
gradation of his hero's character, he might have taken a little more 
pains to harmgnize the scene technically with what goes before and 
what comes after, and he might have found some other place in his 
works for the trivial and obscure personalities which make up a 
good part of the * Intermezzo.' 

But while we may fairly charge the author of Faust with carrying 
his cynicism too far in this portion of his work, we should not let 
our impatience lead us to take the wrong side on the main issue. 
Many able critics have made the mistake of siding with the young 
Goethe against his maturer self. They have praised the youthful 
realism, which we see at its best in the Gretchen scenes, as worthy 
of all admiration, and have treated his later manner as an aberration 
from the right path. It is this mistake which was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the long eclipse of the Second Part and for the undue exal- 
tation of the love-tragedy. Many readers, stopping with the First 
Part, and further influenced perhaps by the prominence of Gretchen 
on the stage, have been led to think of her as the heroine of the 
play in the same sense that Faust is its hero. To such persons the 
* Walpurgis-Night ' could hardly seem anything else than a dark 
enigma to be dimly comprehended perhaps on the one supposition 
that the tragedy was to end with the First Part and Faust to be 
sent to perdition for his conduct toward Gretchen. 

The truth is, however, that the love-story is only an incident ot 
the • little world.' It is an episode which the young Goethe, enam- 
ored of the lifelike pictures he was creating, and not yet clear as to 
the ethical import or the poetic requirements of his theme, had 
permitted to grow into a drama by itself; a drama which, admirable 
as it is in its kind, has nothing to do with the legend and 
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would read as well if published separately under the title of 

* Heinrich, Gretchen and lago.' In his riper years, Goethe came 
to see clearly that pathetic realism was not the element in which a 
poem based on the Faust-legend should live and move. Humor, 
the poetic revivification of Tradition's dream-world, with here and 
there a bit of playful symbolism, — this was to be the element. It 
was not a question of the merits of realism per se^ but of the re- 
quirements of this particular theme. And on this question there is 
to-day no room for doubt that the Goethe of 1800, much wiser in 
every way than the Goethe of 1775, was entirely right. It was not 
for him therefore to be over-anxious about introducing a discordant 
passage into the pathos of his love tragedy. He had invited the 
world to think of his hero as a * good man ' and had* made some 
effort to rescue this hero's title to that name. But he must have 
felt, as every reader feels, that the effort had not been altogether 
successfiil. In spite of the * Witch's Kitchen,' in spite of Faust's 

• I must,' and in spite of the devil, one feels that the seducer of 
Gretchen is detestable, and the more so for his fine sentiment. It 
was not possible to save the dignity or the consistency of his char- 
acter. Why then make the attempt, especially since he was to be 
presented as a * wanderer in the dark ' ? Why introduce him in the 
r61e of a solemn puritan among the mythical lubricities of the 
Brocken ? Why not let him rise to the humor of the situation and 
enjoy himself like a man fiilly alive to the greatness of his opportu- 
nity ? And why trouble about matters of time and space and 
quotidian probability, since all such bonds were to be thrown to the 
winds in the remainder of the poem? 

Some such thoughts as these, we can imagine, had flitted 
through the mind of the author of the * Walpurgis-Night.'* 

• Cf. G. Witkowski's little book, Die Walpurgisnachi. Leipzig, 1894. This 
excellent essay discusses the scene thoroughly from the genetic and also from the aesthetic 
point of view, taking on the whole a little more favorable view of it than is taken in tho 
text above. All that can reasonably be said in defens e of it is thftre very well put. 
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V. 
THE COBfPLETED FIRST PART. 

But now, the letters to Schiller tell us also another story. They 
tell us, namely, of earnest ponderings on the ' plan,^ the * idea,^ of 
Faust, In spite of his cynical references to the theme, the poet 
felt that what he was creating was, with all its barbarism and < mon- 
strosity,^ a work of art. He probably did not realize at this time, 
as he did in his latter days, that this Faust was to be the great 
work of his life. When he published the First Part, too, he probably 
thought it very doubtful whether he should ever complete the work, 
and this doubt, this feeling that very likely the * tragedy ' would 
always remain a fragment, may have made him more indifferent 
than he otherwise would have been to the imperfections just dis- 
cussed. But, on the other hand, there is no good reason to doubt 
that when he published the First Part he felt that what he had put 
into it was, notwithstanding its incongruities, in harmony with 
his general plan and hence sufficiently consistent with itself. * For,' 
as he observes in Dichtung und Wahrheit^ * the inner content of 
the matter treated is the beginning and the end of art.^ Now it is 
of prime importance in the study of Faust to understand this * inner 
content,' which gives to the whole its unity and consistency. For 
the purpose of bringing this clearly into view we will now enter 
upon a brief analysis of the completed First Part. 

The first two of the three preliminary poems have nothing to do 
with the action and so need not occupy us here. The Prologue, 
however, is vital. It indicates clearly the general character and 
final outcome of the action. We are not to have a drama of sin 
and damnation, as the legend would suggest, but a drama of intel- 
lectual clarification. The dialogue acquaints us with Faust as a 
man of high ideal aspirations, a 'good man,' a * servant' of the 
Lord, whose service, however, is just now * confused.' But the 
Lord promises that he shall be led out * into the cle^;' — a phrase 
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which does not refer to Fausf s final reception into heaven, though 
that, too, may be implied, but to the clearing up of his * confusion ' 
on earth. Mephistopheles, appearing here as a cynical *wag,' 
thinks that Fausfs high yearnings are so much nonsense, and 
craves permission to *lead him in his way,' i. e., to give him a 
taste of earth's pleasures ; he is confident that he can soon make 
Faust < eat dust with pleasure,' i. e., be satisfied with an animal ex- 
istence. The Lord gives him permission to try his arts upon Faust 
during the latter's earthly life, but forewarns him that he will £edl. 
Mephistopheles accepts the offer jauntily. He does not care for 
* dead men ' ; it will be reward enough for him, in the event of suc- 
cess, to be allowed to boast of his triumph over the Lord. 

We are now introduced to Faust in his < confusion. He is out 
of humor with life and is chafing morbidly under the necessary lim- 
itations of human existence. Nominally and at first, that which 
troubles him is his lack of certain knowledge that he thinks he 
needs for his own peace of mind as man and as teacher ; but when 
he describes the nature of his longing, we begin to see that it is for 
something not attainable by mortals. This superhuman character 
of his yearnings becomes more apparent ferther on : he would fcdn 
be an elemental spirit, dreams of * flowing through the veins of 
Nature and enjoying the life of gods,' and of * soaring away to new 
spheres of pure activity.' Later we find him pining to fly away after 
the sun like a bird, and to be wafted through space in a magic 
mantle. In other words, he is not content to * stand before Nature 
simply as a man.' He feels his human existence as a galling fetter. 
Instead of seeing in it an opportunity for free activity. Just this is 
his * confusion,' and the • clearing up' is to consist in the transform- 
ation of this attitude toward life into another which may best be de- 
scribed by the phrase resignation without apathy. 

But to return to the argument. Pursuing his superhuman vaga- 
ries, Faust has devoted himself to magic. With the aid of a book 
that he has somehow secured he succeeds in calling up the Earth- 
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Spirit, but when he meditates a friendly approach to this being of 
a higher order, he is met with a rebuff which tells him plainly that 
the coveted knowledge, the wished-for footing of intimacy with 
divine power, the high destiny of godlike activity and unmixed hap- 
piness, are not for the like of him. Then Wagner appears and the 
dialogue with him shows us Fausf s idealism in a somewhat saner 
form (his love of truth and hatred of shams), though he is still 
somewhat quixotic in the fiiry of his assault upon Wagner's harmless 
academic windmills. With the exit of Wagner Faust is thrown 
back upon himself. He had set his supreme hope on the spirit- 
world and this has jailed him; what is there left? In his despair 
he is led on to a mournful indictment of life in general. The 
tnish'e of his existence vanquishes the will to live and he resolves to 
die ; but as he sets the poison to his lips he hears the Easter music 
which reminds him of a youth made happy by a religious faith that 
is now no longer his. The sweet memory stays his hand. The 
next afternoon he takes a holiday walk with Wagner, in the course 
of which his brooding pessimism, his rooted conviction of the bad- 
ness of man's lot, is still further brought to view. At nightfell he 
returns in a serener mood, but with the fateful poodle. 

Then follow the scenes which lead up to the compact with the 
devil. Mephistopheles, appearing as a gay young squire, advises 
Faust to quit his brooding and go out into the world to see what 
life is. Faust repeats his litany of wretchedness and curses the 
whole round of man's pursuits and ideals. It is here that his * con- 
fusion' culminates. Mephistopheles again urges that he seek a 
cure for his malady by testing the pleasures of earth, and offers to 
be his companion or even his servant in such an experiment, 
Faust is desperate. He feels certain that the devil's lures cannot 
bring him the peace he craves ; he is bored in advance by the pro- 
gram suggested to him. Still he cannot go on in the old way — he 
has reached the very end of his course. He has meant well, but 
his high cravings have brought him only disappointment and pain. 
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So, in a spirit of reckless desperation he closes with the devil^s offer, 
not as one expecting to enjoy the new life, but as one bent on 
probing to the utmost all the facts of man^s miserable estate. 
Jumping the life to come, he will at least find out what this life is 
like in all its forms and phases. In consenting to be amused in 
the devil^s way he merely stipulates that there shall be no rest, no 
cessation, in the wild • reel ' from one experience to another. Ac- 
cordingly the pair make a solemn agreement with each other. 
Faust is to have during the remainder of his life the prompt and 
active service of Mephistopheles, but in the next world the relation 
of master and servant is to be reversed. This last, however, only 
on one condition: Faust must be < satisfied with himself.' Only 
when he shall * stretch himself upon a bed of ease,' completely 
absorbed in the pleasure of the present moment, shall Mephisto- 
pheles have the right to claim him as his own. 

With respect to this compact, a few comments will be in order. 
In the first place there is the obvious improbability that a sane man, 
who really believed that he possessed an immortal soul, would ever 
admit that he was satisfied with any earthly pleasure, if he knew 
that that admission would forthwith send him to eternal perdition. 
Goethe has attempted to deal with this difficulty formally by mak- 
ing Faust give his solemn assurance that he will be honest. But 
he has dealt with it more vitally by giving us to understand in 
more ways than one that the stake of Faust^s soul in the life to 
come is a somewhat formal matter, a part of the costume required 
by the legend. Of course we may not say boldly that Faust does 
not believe in immortality, but he is at heart a skeptic for whom 
the question is at least an open one. At any rate it is not the life 
to come, but this life, which troubles him, and it is in this world 
that the real interest centres both for him and for us. And indeed 
for the devil also — which is the real reason why he facetiously sa)rs 
to the Lord in heaven that he does not care for dead men. We 
must not think of Goetbe^s Mephbtopheles as a malignant fiend, 
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artfully and hatefully leading his victim in the way of pleasure, say- 
ing to him with each experiment, ' Is not this enough?^ and stand- 
ing ready with his bludgeon in case of an affirmative answer. He 
is rather a gentleman of culture,* who represents a certain view of 
life, and the question is whether he will succeed in making his view 
acceptable to Faust. If Mephistopheles wins) then Faust's ideal- 
ism will be quenched in some form of pleasure, and the modem 
ethical interpretation of such an outcome will be : Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow ye die. If Faust wins, two contingencies 
are conceivable. Either he will go on to the end tugging at the 
chains of his human nature and feeling that existence is a burden, 
in which case the conclusion would mean that man's life is indeed, 
as the Buddhists and Schopenhauer conceive it, a thing of evil, and 
that the saddest part of it consists of those lofty aspirations that 
whisper to men of their superiority to the brutes that perish ; or, 
on the other hand, his idealism will continue invincible to the end, 
but be * cleared up,' chastened and directed into channels that will 
give to life dignity and value. In that event — but the ethical phil- 
osophy of Faust is a large subject, the consideration of which 
comes properly in connection with the conclusion of the Second 
Part. 

When the compact is signed, Faust, of course, does not know 
which of these contingencies is to happen. He only feels sure that 
Mephistopheles will not win ; for, though he talks of going to wreck 
and ruin, that, as we have seen, does not refer to damnation in- 
curred through the deviPs triumph. Nor, so the fiction requires us 
to assume, does Mephistopheles know what is coming. Though 
his defeat has been foretold on the highest authority, he still counts 
on victory. But if neither of the parties to the agreement knows 
how it is to end, the Lord in heaven knows, and by virtue of tha 
prologue we know — at least in a general way. 
> ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ 

* In his later stage, of course. 
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Thus bound together, the two set out to visit first the • little 
world ' and then the * great.' The little world is the life of com- 
mon men, the great world, the Emperor's court. They go first to 
Auerbach's Cellar, where Faust is bored. Mephistopheles per- 
ceives that his comrade's youth must be renewed, and takes him 
accordingly to a witch, whose elixir of youth turns out to be at the 
same time a love potion. Then comes the story of Gretchen. 
Faust (thanks in part to the magic) seems to drop into his new 
r61e all too easily, so that we begin to think that as lover he is ap. 
proaching perilously near to Mephisto's goal. But no : under all 
the lover's raptures there is constantly felt*- our poet takes good 
care of that — the prick of conscience, and no man can be com- 
pletely < satisfied ' with the things of sense so long as he is inwardly 
troubled by that silent envoy of the supersensual world, the monitor 
that * makes cowards of us all.' Faust remains * conscious of the 
right way,' and when the .wrong is done, the ruin wrought, and he 
returns from the orgies of the Brocken (even here his thoughts are 
fantastically haimted by the figure of the wronged Gretchen) , we 
find him to his honor still capable of acutest suffering. He has 
coveted the full experience of man's weal and woe, and now there is 
wrung firom him the line of awfid pathos, 

2)cr Wltn\d)^tit ganjer 3amnter fagt mid^ an. 

In these words are summed up, so far as Faust is concerned, the 
tvhole import of the Gretchen tragedy. He has not yet been led 
into • clearness,' on the contrary, his * confusion ' seems to have be- 
come more confounded. But the wagers are not yet decided, and 
the * great world ' is still to come. Faust does not end, and its 
author never dreamed that any sane being would try to imagine it 
as ending, in the prison-cell of the dead Gretchen. To suppose, as 
many have done, that the Second Part was an afterthought is to 
make the most radical and pernicious mistake that can possibly be 
made in the interpretation of the poem. 
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VI. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
I . FatiSt, 

The foregoing pages have shown clearly enough that the charao* 
ter of Faust has its root and its development in the personal expe« 
riences of Goethe ; it owes to the legend only the externals of cos* 
tume and historical setting. Of course, we may not say in any 
literal sense that Faust is Goethe — the identity of the poet with 
his hero must be understood in the light of Goethe^s well-known 
artistic methods. He never deliberately depicted himself, but his 
works were in a very eminent degree personal • confessions.* 
Faust is only one of several poetic creations which are, to employ a 
figure used by Goethe respecting his Tasso^ * bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh * ; the chief difference being that Faust gives us the 
poet in his development from youth to age, while Werther, Tasso, 
Meister, reflect particular phases of his history. In all alike, how- 
ever, what we have in the fictitious hero is not the veritable 
Goethe, but only actual moods of his transfigured and potential- 
ized for the purposes of his art. It is by no means to be assimied 
that what Faust says and does under his circumstances is what 
Goethe would have approved under like circumstances, could they 
have been realized. What we have is always a poetic rendition of 
actualities, not a photograph, and still less an allegory requiring to 
be deciphered in detail with reference to particular incidents in the 
poef s life. This is not to be construed as denying that the poem 
may contain here and there an almost literal transcript from biog- 
raphy. Take, for example, the incident of the flower oracle, the 
lover's pursuit and the captiu-ed kiss in the summer-house: this 
certainly sounds very like a chapter from Goethe's romance at 
Sesenheim. So there are many passages in the poem in which the 
details are such that a well-informed reader will inevitably think his 
own thoughts ; but in few of them is it possible to prove anything 
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•r to separate the basis of £eict from the £cibric of £uicy. Such 
readings between the lines are, when reasonably managed, well 
enough in their way and may now and then throw an inte^sting 
side light upon particular scenes. In general, however, it is not 
biographical details of any kind, but the broad features of Goethe^s 
inner history that we must expect to find reflected in Faust. What 
this saying means has been so fully brought to view in the forego- 
ing discussion that nothing further on the subject is necessary. 

2. MephisiopheUs, 

In this most unique and powerful of Goethe^s creations, just as 
in the case of Faust, we have to do with an evolution. He meets 
us first as a wag and a rakers friend. But for his name and an al- 
lusion to magic horses, the * Ur&ust * conveys no suggestion that 
Mephistopheles is a supernatural being. The * devil ^ in him is the 
devil of sensual promptings, and his relation to Faust is that of a 
tormentor in the guise of an obedient servant. Later, Goethe in- 
vests him with all sorts of legendary trappings derived rather from 
the devil-myth in general than from the Faust-legend in particular. 
This devil-myth is, as is well known, a highly composite affair. 
The Jewish * adversary* and prince of demons, Satan, the Persian 
god of darkness, Angra-Mainyus (Ahriman, Arimanes), the ser- 
pent-story of Genesis, the monstrous imaginings of the apocalyptic 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, theological speculations 
about Titan-angels at war with God, attributes of Greek, Roman, 
and Germanic divinities, — these are some of the sources from 
which «the devil' of medieval Christian demonology had been 
elaborated by popular and learned superstition.* From such tra- 
ditionary sources Goethe draws at will, adding conceptions of his 
own as suits his purpose. As an adversary of divine power, 
Mephistopheles is a spirit of negation : God affirms and creates, 

« a. Roskoff, GMchichU des TenftU, I., x86 ff. 
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the devil denies and destroys. He is therefore the natural lord 
and patron of destructive agencies, great and small. Fire, as the 
enemy of life, is his natural element. Against the divine regime 

* let there be light,' he is a prince of darkness and a champion of 
primeval chaos. He has the lameness of Hephaestus, the hoof of 
Pan, and the two ravens of Odin. In accordance with the familiar 
popular conception he is a lover of witches. 

Passing from these externals, which are legendary, to the intellect, 
which is modern, we find the essence of his character to consist in 
his cynical hostility to all idealism. * Man in his high endeavor,* 
is for him a laughing-stock. Moral scruples, sympathy, supersen- 
sual love of woman or of nature, are the ridiculous antics of the 
human grasshopper that would i^in fly but cannot. At first his 
cynicism is bitter earnest ; he meets Faust's pathos of high feeling 
with a pathos of contempt for high feeling. In the later scenes, as 
throughout the Second Part, he is a more genial devU, and his 
cynicism takes the form of clever satire. 

Concerning his indebtedness to actual personages much has been 
conjectured and but little proved. We have seen reasons for think- 
ing that the initial conception owed somewhat to Goethe's Leipzig 
friend Behrisch. From Dichtungund Wahrheit one would infer that 
the living model of Mephistopheles was, if anyone, J. H. Merck, 
with whom Goethe became intimate directly after his return from 
Strassburg. Merck was a man of extensive knowledge, fine critical 
perception, easy, self-assured social bearing, and altogether solid 
character. Goethe describes him as tall and gaunt (so was Beh- 
risch likewise) , and as having a prominent pointed nose and eyes 
that continually peered here and there, giving to him a certain 

* tigerish ' expression. He further imputes to him a propensity for 
biting satire and a capricious habit of treading on people's toes re- 
gardless of the hurt. This personage Goethe expressly credits 
with having exerted a * very great influence ' upon his own life, and 
he refers to him repeatedly as Mephistopheles Merck. But it is a 
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question whether these Mephistophelean traits of Merck are not 
largely a matter of fanciflil retrospect. Goethe, to be sure, is not 
the only one who ascribes horns and claws to this youthful friend of 
his, but Merck's letters and extant critical writings, and the total 
impression of his character derived from contemporary sources, 
offer little suggestion of the peculiar diabolism that shows itself in 
Mephistopheles. • 

And the same thing is to be said of Herder, whom Herman 
Grimm regards as the living prototype of Mephistopheles. f 
Grimm's theory is that Herder became for Goethe at Strassburg the 
starting-point for the poetic conception of an overweening, remorse- 
less, destructive critic, a critic that knows it all, sees through you 
and over you, and delights in showing up the vanity of your enthu- 
siasms. Grimm supposes, then, that this conception was borne in 
mind by Goethe until Merck came to give it individuality and 
speech. To this theory as guardedly set forth by its author, one 
cannot deny a measure of plausibility, only we must not look for 
anything of the actual Herder in Goethe's devil. Herder was no 
cynical enemy of idealism, but himself one of the towering idealists 
of his century. If he ridiculed Goethe's enthusiasms it was not iii 
a spirit of contempt for enthusiasm per s€, but out of devotion to 
what he thought a better enthusiasm of his own. Another point 
deserves to be noted with regard to Grimm's hypothesis. The only 
Mephistopheles that we can even imagine to have been much in- 
fluenced by Herder is, of course, that of the early pre-Weimarian 
scenes. But the Gochhausen Faust ^ not known when Grimm 
wrote, shows us that this Mephistopheles was by no means an in- 
carnation of omniscient, overweening critical intellect. He is a 
kind of devil of whom there was no spark in Herder, and who did 
not need to be suggested by a Herder, the species being only too 
common among the sons of Adam. Finally, it is highly probable 

- I - - — ■ "■ ■ '" — ■ — 

* Cf. Loeper in the Hempel edition of Goethe's works, XXII., 392 ff. 
t VorUsMngen uber Gottkef aste Vorlesung. 
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that the initial conception of Mephistopheles had already taken 
root in Goethe's mind before he knew Herder at all. 

The truth is that Goethe's famous creation owes very little, and 
nothing that is clearly definable, to any actual personage. Mephis- 
topheles is simply the natural, and in view of Goethe's poetic 
methods, necessary pendant to Faust. The pair are in their way 
but another instance of that dualism of poetic conception which 
meets us elsewhere as Gotz and Weislingen, Clavigo and Carlos, 
Orestes and Pylades, Tasso and Antonio. Over against the 
extreme of titanic idealism seen in Faust, the poet sets an extreme 
of earthly sensualism in Mephistopheles. The devil of any age or 
people is the enemy of what that age or people regards as supremely 
good. So in a time of emotional expansion like the storm and 
stress era, when * feeling is everything ' and supernal unrest the ac- 
cepted sign of the soul's nobility, the devil is naturally a person 
who throws cold water upon all high sentiment. Our poet needed 
no models, and no suggestion beyond what was furnished by his 
widening acquaintance with life, and his observation of the inner 
contrasts of his own being. The habit of critical self-inspection 
early became a part of his nature. It was as if he were accom- 
panied by an inward Mephistopheles, that now confronted his 
flight of feeling with cold common sense, now whispered of the 
base while he dreamed of the noble, and again turned his pathos of 
emotion into ridicule. All men carry their devil with them and 
Goethe was no exception. He once said to Eckermann that there 
was no crime but envy, of which he could not imagine himself to be 
guilty. Bearing this in mind and remembering also Goethe's way 
of potentializing his own moods in his fictitious heroes, his way of 
raising these moods, so to speak, to a higher power, and carrying 
out their consequences to a logical end, — remembering this we 
have, broadly speaking, all that is needed to explain the character 
of Mephistopheles both in its inception and in its development. 
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3. Wagner. 

The legend, as we saw, gives to Faust a famulus in the person of 
an * insolent lubber ' called Christoph Wagner, who is in his mas- 
ter's secret and becomes his heir. This Wagner also regularly ap- 
pears in the puppet-plays, having there a somewhat colorless and 
unimportant r61e. Goethe makes use of him for a contrast to Faust 
of a different kind from that offered by the Earth-Spirit or Mephis- 
topheles, that, namely of a practical, self-satisfied book- worm. The 
young Goethe, who slighted his lectures at Leipzig and Strassburg, 
was, of course, acquainted with fellow-students who attended 
steadily to their work and were not given to repining over the in- 
adequacy of the official academic fountain for quenching the diviner 
thirsts of human nature. In sombre moods the species no doubt 
exasperated him, and so when he came to depict it in Faust^ he 
threw a touch of satire into the portrait, and made qualities appear 
despicable that are not so very despicable after all. For it is a mis- 
take to regard Wagner as a type of the paltry pedant. There is 
nothing of the pedant about him. He makes no offensive parade of 
lean and wasteful learning, nor is there anything in him to suggest 
that he cares only for the letter and not for the spirit. .He is a 
zealous student, a little tactless and importunate, a little naif'wi. his 
ambition to know everything, but otherwise quite worthy of respect. 
He knows what he wants and his wishes are creditable to his head 
and heart. Faust^ in his irritation, calls him the * poorest of the 
sons of men,' but humanly speaking, Wagner is a promising 
youth who will make his mark in the world,* in feet, does make it. 
He is quite right to care for the thiligs that pertain to his future 
vocation and Faust's bitter rhetoric does him injustice. Wagner is 
not digging after mysterious, unnamable treasures, but after bait to 
catch fish ; he has a right, therefore, to be pleased when he turns 
up an angleworm. The point of these remarks is to caution against 
the common error of reading the Wagner scenes as if Faust were an 
oracle of absolute wisdom, and Wagner a ridiculous shallow-pate. 
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It is Faust who is in the wrong, and his * clearing up ' will bring 
him, not further from but nearer to, the humble, practical, human 
idealism of his famulus. 

4. Gretchen, 

The later Faust-books, as was noted above on page xvii., contain 
an account of Faust's falling in love with a servant-girl. Whether 
this story is really, as Scherer supposed,* the * germ ' of Goethe's 
Gretchen is at least doubtful ; Kuno Fischer f thinks the hypothesis 
unnecessary and even absurd. Of one thing at any rate we may be 
sure, and that is that nothing more than the merest hint can have 
been obtained by Goethe from this source ; for the story is told in two 
sentences in the Christlich Meynenden Faust-book, and has no resem- 
blance whatever to the love-tragedy in Faust, This last cannot be 
said, however, of a certain other nairative which has lately been put 
forward not only as the probable * original ' of the Gretchen story but 
also as evidence that the Faust-book used by Goethe was that of 
Pfitzer.t In a long note to his second chapter, by way of parallel 
to Faust's youthful profligacy, Pfitzer tells a story, not found in 
Widman, of a young student Apion, who falls in love with a girl 
named Amee, wins her favor by means of presents and then dis- 
honors her. The mother, trusting her daughter and busy with her 
house- work, knows nothing of the relation. The maid Caride 
knows, however, and threatens to betray Amee, but is quieted by 
Apion's silver. In her shame, Amee is deserted by her betrayer 
and in due time gives birth to a daughter, who is put to death by 
Caride, with the young mother's consent. After two years the 
crime is discovered and both Amee and Caride are beheaded, while 
the mother is banished for not taking better care of her daughter. 

The similarity of this story to that of Gretchen is so striking as 
to suggest more than a possibility that Goethe may have read it. 

* Faust-Buch^ p. zxviii. 

t Goethe* s Faust, p. 150. 

X Goethe-yahrbttch^ VII., 278. On the Pfitzer book, see above, p. xvtt. 
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Still, there are certain facts that should not be ignored. First, the 
story is not told of Faust at all. Secondly, the main elements of 
the recital are not so unheard of in life or in literature as to compel 
the supposition that Goethe needed this particular tale to set his 
imagination at work. Finally, as we have seen, Gretchen is only 
one of a group of similar portraits painted by Goethe in his youth. 
His mind was long haunted by the vision of an artless, naive girl 
with a superior worldling for a lover. Any theory that attempts to 
account for the origin of the conception of Gretchen must also ac- 
count for the Marie of Got a von Berlichingen and the Clarchen of 
Egmont. 

In any case, therefore, we cannot suppose that Goethe^s creaticn 
owes more than a bare suggestion to his reading in Faust-lore. 
Nor does it owe very much that is definable to any maidens of 
flesh and blood. Some have thought, and even argued vehemently, 
that the portrait of Gretchen is based upon reminiscences of the 
Frankfurt Gretchen described so vividly in the fifth book of 
Dichtungund Wahrheit,* But this is not very probable. Even 
supposing this early love to have been as fervid as would appear 
from Dichtung und Wahrheit^ the episode was ancient history at 
the time when the Gretchen scenes in Faust were written. Ten 
years had passed with their kaleidoscopic succession of sweethearts, 
and the young Goethe was preeminently a poet who wrought from 
the issues of the living present. It is more likely that the Frank- 
furt Gretchen was copied from her namesake in Faust, 

With better reason we may assign to Friederike Brion the chief 
influence, among actual maidens, in shaping the conception of 
Gretchen. The reasons for this opinion have already been given. 

In these pages we have called Goethe's heroine uniformly by the 
name of Gretchen, but he himself calls her also by the name of 
Margarete. As a rule the name Gretchen is used where she appears 
» ' ' '■ 

* £. g., SchrSer; cf. the Introduction to his edition of Faust ^ p. xl. ff. 
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alone, as in the scenes, *Gretchen^s Room/ *Zwinger/ 
dral/ In the dialogue scenes, excepting * At the Well, 
introduced by the poet as ' Margarete,^ though the characte 
of her as • Gretchen,' • Gretel,' •Gretelchen,' and *Mar| 
Reasoning on this &ct, before the discovery of the Gd< 
manuscript, Schroer was led to imagine a later origin 
« Gretchen * scenes, as if the image of his heroine in certain 
situations had lingered on in the poet^s mind after he had c 
the dramatic dialogue. But the * Urfaust * hardly supp 
view. In general it uses the names as they are used in 
version, but with the important exception that in the c 
scene we have * Margrete ^ in the heading, then * Gretgc 
in the text following, then a single * Margrete,^ and the re 
way only • Gretgen.^ That is, the names are used fortu 
the same scene. 



Catte- 
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s sp«^ 
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L 



Suctgnung. 



^f)x no!f}i eud^ toiebet, fd^toanfenbe ©eftaltcn, 
3)ie frill^ jtd^ einft bem triiben Slid flejeigt. 
SSerfud^' id^ tDol^I eud^ bie^mal f eft )u l^alten ? 
%^V id) tnein §erj nod^ jjenem 2Bal^n geneigt? 
3^r bran0t eud^ ju ! nun gut^ fo mbgt il^r tDalten, 
SBie il^r aug 3)unft unb 9iebel um mtd^ ftetgt ; 
3Dlein Sufen fiil^It fid^ jugenbUd^ erfd^tittert 
SBom 3ttuberl^aud^, ber euren 3^8 unttoittert. 

31^r bringt mit eud^ bie Silber frol^er 3^age, 
lo Unb mand^e liebe ©d^atten fteigen auf ; 
@Ieid^ einer alien l^albt)erflun0nen ©age 
jtommt erfte 2teb' unb greunbf d^aft mit l^erauf ; 
S)er ©d^merj toirb neu, eg hjieberl^olt bie ^lage 
S)e« 2eben« lab^rintl^ifd^ inen Sauf, 
«5 Unb nerint bie @uten, bie, um fd^5ne ©tunben 
SSom ®IM get&ufd^t, Dor mir l^iniDeggefd^tDunben. 

©ie l^5ren nid^t bie folgenben ©efange, 
®ie ©eelen, benen id^ bie erften fang ; 
gerftoben ift ba« freunblid^e ©ebrange, 
ao SBerflungen ad^ ! ber erfte aOBiberllang. 

SKein 2eib ertdnt ber unbelannten SKenge, 
3^t SeifaH felbft mad^t meinem §erjen bang^ 
Unb toaS fid^ fonft an meinem Sieb erfreuet, 
SBenn ed nod^ lebt^ irrt in ber 3Belt ^erftreuet. 

(3) 



gaufl. 

Unb mid^ ergreift ein langfk enttodJ^nteS ©el^ncn 25 

3lad) jenem ftillen etnften ©eiftcneid^, 

@« fd^toebet nun in unbeftimmten 3;5nen 

3Dlein Itf})elnb 2ieb, bet ^ofel^arf e flleid^, 

©n 6d^auer fa^t mxi), 2^l^rane folgt ben ^x&ntn, 

S)a^ ftrenge $erj eg fii^It fid^ milb unb toeid^ ; 30 

SBad td^ befi^e fel^* id^ toie tm SBeiten, 

Unb ti)ad t)erfd^b)anb toirb mir }u 98irIU(^Ieiten. 
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Sorf))tcI auf htm S;]^catcr* 

aJitector, 2:i^eatcrbici^ter, Suftige ^Pctfon. 

S)irector. 

3l^r beiben, bie t^r mir fo oft, 

3n 3lot\) unb 2:rubfal, betgeftanben, 
35 ©cigt toaS i^r tool^I in beutfd^en Sanben 

93on unfrer Untemel^tnung l^offt ? 

3(i^ toilnfd^te fel^r ber SKenge ju be^agen, 

Sefonber^ tueil fie lebt unb leben Id^t. 

S)ie ^Pfoften fmb, bic 93reter aufgefd^Iagen, 
40 Unb jebermann ertoartet fid^ ein geft. 

©ie fi^en fd^on mtt l^o^en Slugenbraunen 

©elaffen ba unb ni5cl^ten gem erftaunen. 

3(i^ toet^ h)te man ben ®eift beg SSoH^ berfSl^nt ; 

3)od^ fo t)etlegen bin id^ nie getoefen ; 
45 3^^^ fi»^^ P^ <*« ^^^ S3efte nid^t getool^nt, 

SOIein fie l^aben fd^redlid^ biel gelefen. 

SBie ntad^en \oxx% ba^ alleg frifd^ unb neu 

Unb ntit SSebeutung aud^ gef allig f ei ? 

3)enn freilid^ mag id^ gem bie SWenge fe^en, 
50 SBenn fid^ ber 6trom nad^ unfrer Sube brangt^ 

Unb mit getoaltig toieberl^olten SSBel^en 

©id^ burc^ bie enge ©nabenjjforte jtoangt, 

Sei l^ellem 2^age, fd^on t)or SSieren, 

ma ©ta^en fid^ bi« an bie 6affe fid^t 

Cs) 
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Unb, tote in ^uttgetdnotl^ um 93rot an Sadertl^ilten, 55 
Urn ein StOet ftc^ faft bte §alfe bri*t. 
3)ic^ SBunber totrft auf fo berfd^tebne Seute 
S)er ^id^ter nut ; ntein ^reunb^ ! tl^u* ed l^eute 1 

S) i d^ t e r. 

D ^px\6) mir ntd^t toon jjcner bunten SKenge, 

Set beren Jlnbltd un« ber ®etft entfliel^t. 60 

SBerl^iitte ntir ba« toogenbe ©ebrange, 

3)ad toiber SBtQen und )um @trubel jtel^t. 

SRetn, fill^re ntid^ jur ftitten ^immeteenge, 

8B0 nur bent 3)tci^ter retne greube bliil^t ; 

SBo Steb* unb ^eunbfc^aft unfreS §erjeng ©egen 65 

9Kit ©dtterl^anb erfd^affen unb erj>fle0en. 

2ld^ ! toa§ in tiefer Sruft un§ ba entfj)run0en, 

SBae ftd^ bie 2\p)pt fd^iic^tem borgelaHt, 

SWi^ratl^en je^t unb je^t t)ielleid^t gelungen, 

SSerfd^Iingt beg toilben Slugenblid^ ©etoalt. 70 

Dft toenn eg erft burd^ ^afjxt burd^gebrungen 

©rfd^eint eg in bollenbeter ©eftalt. 

rSBag glanjt ift fiir ben atugenblid geboren ; 

i ®ag Ed^te bleibt ber Sfiad^toelt unberloren. 

Suftige 5Perfon. 

9Benn id^ nur nid^tg toon 9lad^toelt l^dren follte; 75 

Oefe^t ba^ id^ toon 9lac^toelt reben tooUte, 

SBer ntad^te benn ber ?iKittoeIt ©}3a^ ? 

S)en toill fie bod^ unb foU t^n l^aben. 

®ie ©egentoart toon einem bratoen ^naben 

3ft/ ba^f id), immer aud^ fd^on toag. 80 



i^orf^iel auf bem ^eattx. 

SBer jtd^ bel^agltd^ mitjutl^cilen toeife, 
S)en toirb beS Solleg 2aunc nic^t crbittcm ; 
(gr toiinfd^t fid^ einen gro^en Rreig, 
Urn il^n getoiffer ju erfdj^iittern. 
85 ®rum feib nut brat) unb geigt eud^ mufterl^aft, 
Safet ?pi^antafte, tnit alien i^ten 6l^5ren, 
SSernunft, SSerftanb, @mj)finbung, Setbenfd^aft, 
iDod^, merit eud^ tool^l ! nic^t ol^ne Siarrl^eit l^5ren. 

director. 

93efonber$ aber la^t genug gef d^el^n ! 
90 SKan lommt ju fc^aun, man toitt am Uebften fel^n, 

SBirb meleg \>ox ben Stugen abgefjjonnen, 

©0 baft bie SWenge ftaunenb gaff en lann, 

S)a l^abt il^r in ber Sreite gleid^ getoounen, 

31^r feib ein t)ielgeliebter SKann^ 
95 3)ie 3Kaffe lonnt il^r nur burd^ ?IKaf[e jtoingen, 

gin jeber fud^t fid^ enblid^ felbft toa^ au«. 
^tg Ser l)ieleg bringt, tuirb mand^em ettoag bringen; 

Unb jeber gel^t jufrieben au^ bem igau^. 

®ebt i^r ein ©tiidt, fo gebt e3 glei(^ in ©tiidfen I 
100 ©old^ ein Slagout ed mug eud^ gliiden ; 

Seid^t ift e^ ijorgelegt, fo Ieid;t aU au^gebad^t. 

SBag ^ilft*g, toenn i^r ein ©anjeg bargebrad^t, 

3)a$ publicum h^irb e^ euc^ bod^ 2ev)}fluden. 

S)id^ter. 

Si^t fftl^Iet nid^t, toie fd^Ied^t ein foId^eS ^anbtoerl feil 
105 aBie toenig bag bem ec^ten ^unftler jieme t 
3)er faubern §erren ^fufd^erei 
3ft, merf* id^, fd;on bei cuc^ SKajime. 
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@tn fold^er SBortDurf Id^t mx6) ungclrantt: 

ein 30lann, ber red^t gu toirfcn benft, 

3Rn^ auf ba$ bcfte SBerfgeug l^alten. no 

Scbcnit, i^r ^abct toeic^c^ §olj ju fj)alten, 

Unb f el^t nur ^in fiir toen i^r f d^rcibt ! 

SQBcnn bicfcn Sangetoeile treibt, 

Aommt jener jatt t>om iibertijc^ten Wal^Ie^ 

Unb, ti)a$ ba$ aUerfd^Ummfte bleibt, 115 

®ar mand^er lommt toom 2efen ber 3*>umale. 

5Wan cilt jerftreut ju un«, tote ju ben SKagfenfeften^ 

Unb Jleugier nur befliigelt jeben ©d^ritt ; 

S)ie 2)amen ^tbm ftc^ unb il^ren ?Pu$ jum Seften 

Unb fptelen ol^ne (Sage mtt. 120 

SBa« trdumet i^r auf eurer 2)id^tersiQ5l^e ? 

S33ag mad^t ein boiled $au^ euc^ frol^ ? 

Sefel^t bie ©onner in ber 9ld^e I 

§alb fmb fie lalt, ^alb fmb fie rol^. 

S)er, nad^ bem ©c^aufpiel, l^offt ein ^artenf})iel, 125 

3)er eine toilbe 5Rad^t an einer 2)irne Sufen. 

SBag ^lagt i^r armen I^oren t)iel, 

3u folc^em 3^^^/ ^i^ ^olben SRufen? 

3^ fag' eud^, gebt nur mel^r, unb immer, immer mel^r, 

©0 fount i^r eud^ bom 3'^'^ ^i^ berinen, 13a 

©uc^t nur bie SKenfc^en ju bertoirren, 

®ie ju befriebigen ift fc^toer — 

SBBad fdSt eud^ an? Snt^udung ober ©d^mer^en? 

2)id^ter. 

®el^ l^in unb fuc^' bir einen anbem ^ned^t ! 

S)er a)ic^ter foUte too^l bad ^oc^fte Sled^t, 135 
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S)ag SWenfd^ enr ed^t, ba§ tl^m Sfiatur Dergdnnt, 

Um beinettoiHen frcbentUd^ toerfd^erjen ! 

SBoburd^ betoegt er atte §erjen? 

SBoburd^ bepegt cr jcbcg ®Icment? 
140 3[t e« ber (ginflang nid^t, ber aui bcm Sufen bringt, 

Unb in fein §erj bie 2BcIt juriidc fc^Iingt? 

aOBcnn bie Sfiatur beg ^abenS eto'ge fiance, 

©leid^giiltig bre^enb, auf bie ©J)iubel jtvingt, 

SBenn attcr SBefen unl^armon'fd^e SWenge 
145 SSerbrieglid^ burd^ einanber Ilingt ; 

2Ber t^eilt bie fliefeenb immer gleid^e SReil^e 

Selebenb ah, bafe fie fid^ rl^ljtl^mif c^ regt ? 

SBer ruft bag ©ingelne jur allgemeinen SBeil^e, 

SBo eg in berrlit^en 2lccorben fd^Iagt? 
150 a Ser Igfet ben 6turm m Seibenfd^aften toiltl&en ? 

! Dag 2t6enbrotl& im emften @inne glii^n? 

SBer fd^ttttct affe fd^5nen g^ru^Iinggbliit^en 

2lufber©eliebten^fabe^in? 

SBer flid^t bie unbebeutenb griinen 93Wtter 
15s 3""^ (S^renlranj SSerbienftcn jeber 2lrt? 

aSJer ftc^ert ben Dl^mj), Dereinet ®5tter? 

2)eg SKenfc^en Rraft im 2)id^ter offenbart. 

Suftige ^JSerfon. 

©0 braud^t jte benn bie fd^bnen ^rdfte 
Unb treibt bie bid^trifd^en ©efd^afte, 
160 9Bie man ein Siebegabenteuer treibt. 

Sufdttig na\)t man ftd^, man fii^It, man bleibt 
Unb nad^ unb nad^ toirb man berflod^ten; 
6g todd^f *t bag ®lixd, bann toirb eg angefod^ten, 
3Wan ift entjiidt, nun lommt ber ©d^merj l^eran. 
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Unb e^' man |tc^'g berjtel^t, ifi*g eBen cin SRoman. 165 
Sa^t und aud^ fo ein Sc^aufpiel geben ! 

tcift nur ^inein in'S DoHc aJlenf c^cnlebcn 1 
t jeber kbi% nid^t melcn tft'd belannt, 
b too il^r'g jjacft, ba ift*? intereffant. 
3n bunten Silbcm toentg ^larl^eit, 170 

2}iel S^^rt^um unb cin giinld^cn Jffia^rl^eit, 
©0 toirb ber bcftc 2^ranl gebraut, 
3)er aUe 2!3elt erquidt unb auferbaut. 
®ann fammcit fid^ bcr 3u0««b fc^onfte Sltit^e 
93or eurem ©piel unb laufc^t bcr Dffcnbarung, 175 

3)ann fauget jjebcS jdrtUc^c @cmutl^c 
Slug curcm SBcrl fid^ mcIand^oPfd^c Sial^rung, 
S)ann toirb balb bie^ balb jcncS aufgcrcgt, 
@tn jcbcr ftcl^t \x>a^ cr tm §crjcn tragt. 
!Rod^ ftnb jtc 0lcid^ bcrcit ^u toeincn unb }u lad^cn^ 180 
©ic cl^rcn noc^ ben ©d^toung, crfreuen fid^ ant ©c^cin ; 
J 2Ber fcrtig ift, bcm ift nic^tg rec^t ju madden ; 
v.®tn SBcrbcnber toirb immcr banlbar fein* 

2)id^ter. 

©0 gib mir aud^ bie 3^^*^^ toiebcr, 

S)a id^ nod^ fclbft im SBerben tvax, 185 

3)a fid^ ein DueH gebrdngter Sicber 

Ununtcrbrod^en neu gebar, 

a)a 5RebeI mir bie SQSelt toer^iittten, 

35ie Knof^e SBunber nod^ \)tx\pxad), 

S)a id^ bie taufenb SSIumen brac^, 190 

5)ie aUe I^dler reid^Iid^ fiillten. 

3d^ i^atte nid^tg unb bod^ gettug, 

S)en ©rang nac^ SBa^r^eit unb bie Suft am 3^rug. 
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®iB ungebanbigt jene %mU, 
195 3)a§ ttefe fd^met)ent)o(Ie ©lucf, 

a)e« $affe« jtra^ bie 5Kad^t ber SieBe, 
@ib tneine S^genb mtr guttid ! 

Suftige ^Perfott. 

®er Sugenb, guter gteunb, bebarfft bu affenfoD^^ 

SSenn bid^ in @d^laci^ten (^einbe brang^n, 
800 SQienn mit (Sttoalt an beinen O^^I^ 

®id^ aQerliebfte SJlabd^en l^dngen, 

98enn fem be^ fd^neSen Saufe^ Aran) 

93om fd^toer erretd^ten giele toinlet, 

SBcnn nad^ bcm l^eft'gen 2Birbeltanj 
205 S)ie 3lai^U fd^maufenb man Dertrinlet 

2)od^ tn*$ befannte @aitenf))iel 

3Rit SJlutl^ unb 9(nmutl^ einjugreifenr 
^ 3lai) cinem felbftgeftcdften gtel 

5Wit l^olbcm 3tten l^injufd^toeifen, 
210 ®a«, alte §erm, ift cure ?PfItd^t, 

Unb toir bcrel^ren cuc^ barum nid^t mtnber. 

3)ad Snter ntac^t nid^t tinbifc^, tote man f))ri(^t, 

@d ftnbet und nut noc^ aU toal^re Jtinber, 
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director. 

3)er 303orte jtnb genug getoed^felt, 
215 Sa^t mid^ auc^ enblid^ S^^aten fel^n ; 

3nbe^ il^r 6om}3limente bred^felt, 

flann iitoa^ 9lii^ltd^e§ gcfd^cl^n. 

SBa§ l^ilft eg bid toon ©timmung reben? 

3)em 3flubemben erfd^eint fie nie. 
220 ®ebt il^r eud^ einmal fiir ?Poeten, 

@o commanbirt bie $oefte. 
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@ud^ ift belannt, toad ioir bebfitfen, 

aSir tooOen ftarl (Betranle f d^Iitrf en ; 

9Iun braut mtr unt)er}<l0lici^ bran ! 

aOiad l^eute nid^t eefd^ie^t^ tft moreen nic^t getl^an^ 225 

Unb letnen Za^ foQ man t)er})af[en, 

S)a$ 3Jl50ltc^e foQ ber (Sntfd^Iu^ 

Sel^erjt fogleid^ Bei'm ©d^o})fe faffcn, 

®r toiQ ed bann ntd^t fal^ren laffen, 

Unb toirlet toeiter^ toeil er ntu|. ^30 

S^r ioi^t auf unfem beutfd^en Slll^nen 

?Probirt ein jjeber h>ad er mag ; 

3)rum fd^onet mtr an btefem Xa^ 

!Prof))ecte ntc^t unb nid^t ^Jlafd^tnen. 

(9eBraud^t bad gro^* unb Heine ^immetelid^t, 235 

©ie ©teme biirf et il^r toerf d^toenben ; 

3ln SBoffer, %tatx, JJ^Ifentofinben, 

9ln S^l^ier unb Sidgeln f el^lt ed nic^i. 

60 fd^reitet in bem engen Sreterl^aud 

2)en gangen Areid ber (Sd^d))fung aud^ 240 

Unb tDanbelt mit bebad^f ger ©d^neUe, 

Som ipimmel burd^ bie SBelt }ur ipdUe. 
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S)er i&err, bie ^immlifd^en S(fttx\ifaaxtn, 
nad^l^er 9]>le))l^ifto))l^eled. 

S)ie brei CSrgengel treten Dot. 

3)ie Sonne t5nt nad^ alter SSetfe 

3n Sruberf^)l^aren SBettgefang, 
245 \ Unb il^re Dorgefd^riebne Sieife 

SBottenbet fie mit S)onnergang. 

3l^r ainblid gibt ben ©nfleln ©tfirfe, 

SBSenn leiner fie ergriinben mag ; 

S)ie unBegreipid^ l^ol^en SBerle 
250 k. ®^"^ l^enlid^ toie am erften 2^ag. 

(SabrieL 

Unb fd^neO unb unBegreiflid^ fd^neUe 

' 3)rel^t fid^ um^er ber 6rbe $rad^t ; 

@« toec^felt ?Parabiefeg5§eHe 

5Wit tiefer fd^auert)oIIer 3tai)t ; 

255 ®$ fd^dumt bad 3Reer in breiten ^lilffen 

Sim tiefen ®runb ber ^elfen auf, 

Unb ^ete unb 5Keer toirb fortgeriffen 

gn en^ig fc^neUem @))l^arenlauf. 

(13) 
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Uttb ©tfttme ftraufen um bte ®ettc, 

S3om 5!Keer auf *« Sanb, toom Sanb auf « Ttttt, 260 

Unb KIben toiitl^enb cine Kettc 

3)cr tiefften SBirfung tingd um^er. 

3)a flammt ein bli^enbcg SSerJ^eeren 

3)em 5Pfabc toot, be* 3)onnerf d^Iag* ; 

®o(i^ beine Soten, §ert, toerel^ren 265 

Sad fanfte SSanbeIn beine* Xag*. 

3u ®rei. 

S)er anblid gibt ben gngeln ©tarfe 

S)a leiner bi(^ etgriinben mag, 

Unb aSe beine ^ol^en SSerfe 

©inb l^enlid^ toie am erften 2:ag. 270 

3KeJ)l^iftoj)l^eIe«. 

S)a bu, $err^ bid^ einmal toieber nal^ft 

Unb fragft toie aSe* ftd^ bei un* befinbe, 

Unb bu mid^ fonft getobl^nlic^ geme fal^ft, 

©0 ftel^ft bu mid^ aud^ unter bent ©efinbe. 

aSerjei^, id^ lann nid^t l^ol^e SOBorte mad^en^ 275 

Unb toenn mid^ aud^ bet ganje Jtrei* k)er^5l^nt ; 

^ein ^otl^o* brad^te bid^ getoi^ }um Sadden, 

^dtt'ft bu bit nid^t ba* Sadden abgetoo^nt. 

iBon @onn« unb 28e(ten toei^ id& nid^t* )u fagen, 

3d^ fel^e nut ioie fid^ bie 3Renfd^en J)lagen. 280 

r^er Heine ®ott bet 2Belt bleibt ftet* Don gleid^ ©d^Iag, 
I Unb ift fo tounberlid^ ate toie am erften 2^ag. 
/ @in ft)enig Beffer hjurb' er leben, 
I i^att'ft bu i^m ntd^t ben ©d^ein be* i^immetelid^t* gegeben ; 



prolog itn ^tmmeL iS 

285 1 @r nennt'd SSemunft unb broud^t'd oQem, 
(jlur tl^ierifc^er ate jebeS Zf^m ju fein. 

@r fd^eint mir^ mit SSerlaub k)on @to. ©noben^ 

SBie eine bet langbeinigen Sicaben^ 

^te immer fKegt unb fliegenb f))ringt 
290 Unb qf,Adf im ®ra$ il^r alted Siebc^en ftngt; 

Unb lag' er nut noc^ imnter in bent ®rafe ! 

3n leben DuatI begrdbt er feine 9lafe. 

S)«r §ett. 
^aft bu mtr toeiter nic^td ju f agen ? 
Kommft bu nur immer an}u!Iagen? 
29s 3P auf ber @rbc etoig bir nid^tg red^t? 

9letn $err ! id) finb' ed bort^ tote imnter^ l^etjltd^ fd^Ied^t 
^te !Dlenfc^en bauem mid^ in il^ren Sammertagen^ 
3c^ mag fogar bie 9(rmen felbft nid^t !|)lagen. 

^et $err. 
ftennft bu ben ^auft ? 

3Hej)^iftoj>^eIe«, 
3)en 2)octor ? 

S)et §ett 

SWeinen Jined^t t 

!Dle))^ifto))l^eIeS. 
300 f^rtoal^r ! er bient eud^ auf befonbre SBeife. 

3?ic^t irbifc^ ift beg 2:]^oren 2^ranl nod^ @})eifer 

^i)n treibt bie @&l^rung in bie %tmt, 

@t ift ftc^ feiner ^^oHl^eit l^alb betou^t ; 

93om ipintmel fotbert er bie fc^onften Qittnt, 
305 Unb bon ber Srbe jebe l^od^fte &u% 



16 gaufl 

Unb aQe 9ta^ unb aHe ^^e 
SBefriebigt nid^t bie tiefbeh^egte Srujl. 

!Dct ^etr. 
r SEBenn er mir je^t aud^ nur Dertporren bient, 
) @o toerb' id^ il^n balb in bie Jllar^eit fill^ren. 
\ SBeife bod^ ber ®&rtner, toenn baS 33aumd^en ffcUnt, 310 
[ Sa| Slutl^' unb §tud^t bie lUnft'gen ^a\)xt )ieren. 

!Dl e )) 1^ i ft )) ^e I e d. 
SEBaiS toettet il^r ? ben f oSt il^r noc^ berlieren^ 
SBenn il^r mir bie @rlaubni| gebt 
gl^n meine Strafe fad^t }u fit^ren ! 

®er §err. 
©0 lanfl et auf ber @rbe lebt, 315 

©0 lange fei bir'8 nid^t toerboten. 
£@g int ber 5!Kenfd^ fo lang er ftrebt. 

3R e )) 1^ i ft )) 1^ e I e 9. 
3)a bani' id^ eud^ ; benn mit ben S^obten 
^aV \6f mid^ niemaU gem befangen. 
3(m meiften Ueb' id^ mir bie DoQen frif d^en SSangen. . 320 
§ilr einen Seid^nam bin id^ nid^t }u ipaud ; 
3R\x gel^t ed toie ber jta^e mit ber 3Jla\x^. 

S)er §err* 
9lun gut, ei8 fei bir iiberlaffen ! 
/'Sie^ biefen ®eift toon feinem Urquell ab, 
I Unb fuJ^r* i^n, lannft bu il^n erfaffen, 325 

\ 2luf beinem SBege mit ^erab, 

Unb ftel^ befd^amt, toenn bu belennen mu^t : 
Sin guter !Dlenfd^ in feinem bunllen 3)range 
1 3ft ft(^ beg red^ten ©ege« too^I izton^t. 



prolog im ^immel. 
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340 
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@d^on gut ! nrxx bauert ed nid^t Iange« 
!!Kir ift fur meinc SOBcttc gar nid^t bange. 
S8enn ic^ }u meinem Qto^i gelange, 
Sriaubt i^r mir Xrium))]^ an^ boQer Srujl. 
©taub fott er freffen, unb mit Suft^ 
SBie meine 3Ru\)mt, bie berill^mte @c^lange« 

S)cr §erT. 

S)u batfft and) ba nur frei crfd^etncn ; 
3c^ l^abc ©eineggleid^en nie ge^a^t. 

^on atten ©eiftem bic bemcinen 
^\t mir ber @d^al! am toenigften jur Safl* 
©eS TOenfd^en Il^atigleit lann attjulcic^t erfd^Iaffen, 

I Sr Kebt fid^ balb bie unbcbingte Slu^ ; 
3)rum geb' id) gem il^m ben ©efellen ju, 

Ijper reijt unb toirit unb ntufe ate 2:eufel fd^affen. 
2)0(1^ i^r, bie ed^ten ©dtterfiJI^ne, 
©rfreut tixd) ber lebenbig reid^en ©define I 
S)aS SOBerbenbe, bag eft)ig toirit unb lebt, 
Umfajf' euc^ ntit ber Siebe l^olben ©d^ranlen, 
Unb toad in f d^toanlenber @rf d^einung fc^ta>ebt, 
Sefeftiget ntit bauemben ©ebanlen. 

2)er $t)nntel fd^Itegt, bie (Srgengel Dertl^etlen jld^* 
!!Ke})^ifto})^eIe8 attcln. 

S8on 3^5* ju 3cit f«^* ^ ben 3ttten gem, 
Unb l^iite mid^ ntit il^m ju bred^en. 
®g ift gar I^Ubfd^ toon einem grofeen ^erm, 
©0 menfc^lic^ ntit bent Xeufel felbft ju f))red^en. 
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auf feinent @ef|el ant $uIt^ 

/ ^abe nun. a d& ! 95BtIofob&ie. ^^ ^^^f^ ^ , . j »«i 

355 I ?Surifterei unb TOcbtcin, jtuUA, UvtviK^^xX^U 

Unb teibcr_ aud& 2^6eoIoate I 

3)urc^aui$ ftubirt^ mit l^ei^em 33emiil^n. 

3)0 ftel^' id^ nun, id^. armer %f)ox I 

Unb bin fo Hug ate toie jut^or ; 
360 >^ I $etfee SWagifter, l^cifee doctor ^ax, 

Unb jtel^e fd^on an bie jel^en ^Sa^r, 

$erauf^ l^etab unb quer unb Irumm, 

!lKeine ©dottier an bcr Slafc l^erum — 
Inb f e^e^ ba^ toxx nid^td toiffen li^nnen ! 
365 35aS toill mir fd^icr bag $crj toerbrennen. 

Stoat bin id^ gef d^eibter aU atte bie Saffen, 

S)octorcn, 3Kagifter, ©d^rciber unb ^Pfaffen ; 

5IRic^ Iplagcn Icinc ©cru^pel nod^ S^eifcl, 

gilrd^te mid^ toeber toot §otte nod^ SIcufel — 
370 ®afur ift mir aud^ affe ^reub' entriffen, 

33ilbe mir nic^t ein toaS Slcd^tS ju toijfcn, 

93ilbe mir nid^t ein id^ I5nnte toad lel^ren 

©ie 5!Kenfd^en ju beffern unb ju belel^ren. 

<«) 
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S(ud^ l^ab' td^ toebet ®ut nod^ ®elb, 
3loi) ei^t' unb §errKd^Iett bet SBelt ; 375 

I @d mdd^te lein ^unb fo langet leben ! 

ljU 4^ ^iLr^3if%''1(a) 3)run^ bab' id) mx^ bet SKagie ergcbcn, 

y ^th ^^IS Si)"^^ ^^^ ^"^^'^ ®ciftc« ilraft unb 5!Kunb 
^wt cii v» 10* ygjjj^j ^^^j^ ©e^eimnife tourbe !unb ; 

2)a| id^ nic^t mti^x, ntit fauerm <Sd^n)ei|^ 380 

3u f agen braud^e toad id^ nid^t ta)ei| ; 

^ai Of er!enne toad bte SBelt 

^Tn 3nnerften jufammen^alt^ 

©d^au' allc SBitlcnSfraft unb Samen, / , t, ^ 

Unb t^u' nic^t mc^r in SBorten Iramen, (jlAi'»^^^ 

O fai^fl bu, boQet aRonbenfd^em, 

3um le^tenmal auf meine $ein^ 

Sen id^ fo mand^e 9Rittemad^t 

3(n bief em ipuU l^erangetoad^t : 

^ann, iiUx ^fiifttn unb $a))iet^ 390 

Xriibferger ^yteunb^ etfd^ienft bu mir I 

" M 3n betnem Ueben 2td^te gel^n. 

Urn Serged^d^le mit ®eiffceni fd^toeben, 
9(uf SBiefen in beinem 3)ammer toeben, 395 

Son aUem 9Bif[endqua(m entloben 
L 3n beinem X^au gefunb mid^ baben I 

SBel^ I fted' id^ in bem Jletlet nod^? 

Serflud^ted bum))f ed 3RauerIod^, 

9Bo felbft bad liebe ^immeldlid^t 400 

Xriib burd^ gema^Ite @d^etben brid^ ! 

SBefc^tanlt oon biefem SJUc^er^auf, 

Sen 2Burme nagen, @taub bebedCt^ 
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405 . @in angeraud^t $a))ter umftetft ; 

3Rit ©lafem, Sild^fen rings umftefft 
Tlit Snftrumenten DoHgejjfrolpft^ 
Urtoatcr ^auStatl^ bretn flcftojjft — 
2)a$ ift beine Sffielt ! bad i^ei^t eine SQelt ! 

410 Unb fragfl bu nod^^ toarum bein ^et) 

©id^ bang in bcinem Sufen Ilemmt? 
SBarum ein unerllavter @d^mer) 
®ir afle SebenSregung Ilemmt ? ^ 
©tatt ber lebenbiacn 3lat\xx, *• ^tufvuv u^<L 



415 



Umgibt in Slaud^ unb 3Robcr nut 
3)id^ %\)itxQmpp^ unb Xobtenbein* 



glie^ I auf ! $inau« in'« toeite Sanb I 

Unb biefe gc^eintni^tjottc 93ud^, 
420 98on gf^pftrabanti^^ cignet §anb, 

3P ^^^ ^^ "i^* ®eleit genug? 

@r!enneft bann ber ©terne Sauf, 

Unb tocnn Slatur bid^ untertoeif't, 

35ann gc^t bie ©eelenlraft bir auf, 
425 2Bie ^px\d)t cin ®eift jum anbem ®eift. 

Umfonft, bafe trodfneS ©innen l^ier 

35ie l^cil'gen S^^^^^ i>i^ erilart. 

3^r fd&h)ebt, i^r ©eiftcr, neben mir ; 

2lntft)ortet mir, \t)tnn i^r ntid^ l^ort I 

(Sr fd^Iagt bad ^ud) auf unb erbtitft bad 3^id^^n ^^^ 3y?atrotodmng. 

430 §a ! toeld^e S3?onne flie^t in biefem Slidt 

3luf einmal mir burd^ aUe meine ©innen ! 
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3d^ fiil^Ie iungeiS l^etPged Seben^glfld 

Sleuglil^enb mir butd^ 9{erD' unb Slbem rtnnen. 

SQBar e« ein ®ott, bcr bicfc S^^^^^ fc^tieb, 

®ic mir bag innre 2:oben ftittcn^ • 435 

3)ad arme $er) mtt ^reube filUen, 

Unb mtt ge^eimnt^boSem %mh 

^ie Jlrafte ber 9{atur ringiS um mtd^ l^er ent^ilQen? 

Sin td^ etn ®ott? 3Kir toirb fo lid^t! 

3c^ fd^au' in biefen reinen SH^^ 440 

S)ie toitlenbe SRatur toot meincr ©eele Regen. 

3eftt erft erlcnn' id^ toaSber SEBeifc fjprid^t: 

„3)ie ©eiftcmelt ift nid^t Derfd^Ioffcn ; 

,,3)ein ©inn ift ju, bein §erj ift tobt I 

,,8luf, babe, ©d^uler, unDerbroffen 445 

„S)ie irb*fd^e Sruft im 5!Korgenrotl^ !" 

(Sr Be{d^aut bad B^i^^n. 

2Bie aKe^ ftd^ jum ©anjen toebt, 

@ind in bem anbem toirit unb lebt ! 

SBie $immel^!rdfte auf unb nieber fteigen 

Unb fid^ bie golbnjen (Simer reic^en ! 450 

!!Kit fcgenbuftcnbcn ©d^toingen 

S8om §immel burd^ bie (Srbe bringen, 

^armonifd^ aW bad 31II butd^flingen 1 

SBeld^ ©d^auf))iel I abcr ad^ I ein ©c^auflpiel nut ! 
2Bo faff' id^ bid^, unenblid^e 9tatur ? 455 

eudS? Srilfte, too ? Sl^r Quetten oHeg Sebeng, 
2ln benen ipimmel unb (Srbe l^angt, 
3)al^in bie toelle Sruft f\d) brangt — 
3I^T quellt, il^r trdnit, unb fd^mad^t' id^ fo bergebcnS? 
(St fd^Idgt untDlQtg bad ^nd^ um unb erbUdft bad 3et(^en bed (Srbgetfied. 



460 SBte anberd toxxH bieg S^^^^^ ^^f ^^ ^^ ^ 

S)tt, ®cift bet @rbe, bift mir na^ct ; 

©d^on filler id^ mcinc ilrafte ^dl^cr, 

©d^on gliil^' id^ h)ie toon neuem SSBein, 

3d^ fiii^Ie Wxxti) mid^ in bie SBelt ju toagen, 
465 ®er ®rbe 2Bel^, ber grbe ®IM ju tragen^ 

3Rxt ©tUrmen mic^ l^erumjufd^Iagen, 

Unb in bed ©d^iffbruc^d jlnirfd^en nic^t )u )agen. 

@« todllt fic^ ttbcr mir — 

S)er SWonb toerbirgt fein Sid^t — 
470 ®ic Samipe fd^toinbet I 

@d bam))ft ! — @d iiidm rot^e ©tra^Ien 

5IJlir urn bad ioaiH)t — (S« ioel^t 

@in ©d^auer toom ®eto5lb' l^erab 

Unb fafet mtd^ an 1 
475 3^ W% ^w fc^toebft urn mic^, crfle^ter ®eift 

Snt^iiae bid& I 

§a 1 toie'd in nteinem $erjen reifet I 

gu neuen ©efiil^Un 

aiff' meine ©innen fid^ ertoiil^Ien ! 

480 3^ f^^I^ O^t^i ^^^^ ^^^ bir l^ingegeben I 

3)u mu^t ! bu mu^t 1 unb loftef ed mein Seben ! 

(Sr fagt bad ^ud^ unb f|)ricl^t bad 3^td()en bed ©eifled gel^eimnigooll avL9. 
m gu(f t etne rbtl^Uc^e ^amme, ber ® e t fl erfcJ^elnt in ber Skmme. 

®eift. 
SBer ruft mir ? 

t5 a u ft aBgetoenbet. 

©d^rednid^ed ©ertd^t ! 

®eift. 
^u ^aft mid^ mad^tig angejogen^ 
9(n nteiner ©))^dre (ang gefogen^ 
485 Unb nun — 
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2Bel^ ! td^ ertrag' bid^ ntd^t f 

(Scift. 

2)u jlel^ft etatl^menb mid^ )u fd^auen^ 

!!Keine ©ttmme ju I^Sren, mein Sntli^ m \tffn ; 

!!Kid^ neigt bcin mSd^tig ©eelcnjlel^n, 

®a bin id^ ! — SSBcId^ etbdrmlid^ ©rauen 

ga^t libcrmenfd^en bid^ ! 3Bo ifl bet ©eelc 3luf ? 490 

SBo ift bic Sruft, btc cine SBelt in ftd^ etfd^uf, 

Unb trug unb ^cgte^ bie mit ^reubebeben 

©rfd^toott, jtd^ un§, ben ©eiftem, gleid^ ju l^cbcn? 

SBo bift bu, (Jauft, befe ©timme mir erflang, 

S)er fxd) an mx6) mit alien Jlrciften brang ? 495 

Sift b u eS, ber, toon meinem §aud^ umtoittert, 

3n alien SebenStiefen jtttert, 

@in furc^tf am toeggelrUmmter SSBunn ? 

t^aufk. 

©ott id^ bir^ ^lammenbilbung, toeic^ett? 

3c^ bin'g, bin JJauft^ bin 3)eine8gleid^en I 500 

®eift. 

^n Sebendflutl^en^ im St^atenftunn 

2BaII' id^ auf unb ab, 

SBe^e l^in unb l^er ! 

Oeburt unb ®rab. 

Sin etoigeg 5!Keer, 505 

©in toed^felnb SBeben, 

Gin gliil^enb Seben, 

©0 fd^aff' id^ am faufenben SBebftul^I ber 3^/ 

Unb toirle ber (Sottl^eit lebenbigeS Sleib. 



Sfauft 

510 3)er bu bic toeitc SEBelt umfd^toeiffl/ 

©efd^aftigcr ®ei[t, ft)ie ndf) fiil^r id) mxd) bit ! 

®eift. 
' ®u flleid^ft bem ®cift ben bu begrcifft, 

SScrfd^ttJinbct. 

^ a u ft gufatnmenflilrgenb, 
3mtbir? 
515 SQBembcnn? 

3df ebenbilb ber ©ott^cit ! 
Unb ntc^t cinmal bit ! 

D 2^ob ! id^ lenn'g — bag ift mein 3=amulu3 — 
6^ hjirb mcin fc^onftfg ©liicf ju nic^tc I 
520 ®afe biefe pHe ber ©efic^te 

2)eT ttocfne (Sd^leid^er ftoren mufe ! 

SBagner tm @(]^Iafro(fe unb ber ^^ad^tmu^e, eine ^ampt in ber $anb« 

^anft iDenbet ftd^ untDlQig. 

SBdgner. 

SJerjeil^t ! id^ l^5r' eud^ beclamiren ; 
31^r laf t gen)t§ ein gried^if c^ 2:rauerf))iel ? 
3n biefer ^unft m5c^t' id^ h)a§ jjrofitiren, 
525 IDenn l^eut ju 2:age h)irlt bag t)iel, 

3d^ i^ab' eg 5fterg riil^men l^oren, 
Qxn ilomdbiant f5nnt' einen ^farrer lei^ren. 

^auft. 

3a, toenn ber 5Pfaner ein i?om5btant ift ; 
2Bie bag benn tool^I ju ^tiUn lommen mag. 
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SBagncr. 

ad^ ! toenn man fo in fein ?IRufeum geBannt ifk, 530 

Unb ftel^t bic SEBelt !aum eincn gctertag, 
jlaum burd^ ein gemflla«, nut toon tociten, 
aOSte fDtt man fte burd^ ftbcrrcbung leiten ? 

gauft. 
SBenn i^r'« nid^t fii^U, t^r toetbet'g nid^t eriagcn, 
SBSenn eg nid^t auS bet ©eele bringt, 535 

Unb mtt urirafttgem Se^agcn 
S)ic §erjen aller §drcr jhJingt. ^ 

®i^t il^r nut tmmcr ! Scimt jufammcn, 
Sraut ein SRagout toon anbrer ©d^mau«, 
Unb blaf t bie lummerlid^en glammen 540 

Slug eurem afd^enl^aufd^en l^'taug 1 
S3eh)unbTung \yon Rinbern unb Sttffen^ 
SBenn eud^ barnac^ ber ©aumen ftei^t ; 
3)oc^ toerbet il^r nie §erj ju §ergen fd^affen^ 
SEBenn eg eud^ nic^t Don i&erjen gel^t. 545 

SBagner. 

aaein ber 3Sorttag mad^t beg SRebnetg ©liidt ; 
3(^ filler eg tool^l no(^ bin id^ toeit juriidt. 

gauft. 

Qnd)^ ®r ben teblid^en (Seh)inn ! 

©ei (Sr lein f d^eHenlauter 2:I^ot ! 

6g tragi SBerftanb unb red^ter ©inn 550 

!lKit toenig fiunft fid^ felber toor ; 

Unb hjenn'g euc^ ®rnft ift ft)ag ju fagen, 

3ft'g n5tl^ig SBorten nadEjjujagen? 

3a, eure SReben, bie fo blinfenb finb. 
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555 3« b^wwt t^r bet 3Jlenfd^l^eit ©c^ni^cl fraufcit, 

©inb unetquicf Kd^ h)ic bcr ^Icbcltoinb, 
S)er l^erbftKci^ burd^ bic biirrcn Slattct faufcit I 

SB a g n c r, 

9l(^ ®ott ! bte jtunft ift lang 1 

Unb furj ift unfer Sebcn. 
560 3Kir h)irb, bei mcincm Iritifc^en Scfttcben, 

S)oc^ oft urn Stop^ unb Sufen bang. 

SBic fd^toer finb nid^t bie 3Rittcl ju crtoetbcn, 

2)ur(^ bte man ju ben DueUen ftetgt ! 

Unb el^' man nur ben l^alben 3Beg etreidjt, 
565 3Ku^ IDOI^I ein armer 2^eufel fterben, 

gfauft. 

®a§ ?Pergament ift baS ber l^eiPge Stonnen, 
SQSorauS ein Jrunf ben 3)urft auf etoig ftiHt ? 
@rquidung l^aft bu nid^t gemonnen^ 
SBenn fte bit nid^t aud eigner (Seele quiDt. 

2B a g n e r. 

570 SSerjeil^t I ei8 ift ein grog @rge^en, 

©i(^ in ben ®eift ber gotten ju toetfc^en, 

Su fd^auen toie toor un§ ein toeifer 3Kann gebad^t, 

Unb text toir^d bann jule^t fo l^errlid^ toeit gebtad^t. 

3fauft^ 

D ia, 6i« an bie ©teme toeit ! 
575 SKein e?reunb, bie S^xUn ber SBergangenl^eit 

©inb un§ ein Su(^ mit fieben ©iegein ; 
3Ba8 il^r ben ®eift ber S^xttn l^eifet, 
®a« ift im ®runb ber §erren eigner ©eift, 
3n bem bie ^^xttn ftd^ befjjiegeln. 
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2)a ift'd benn toa^rlid^ oft ein jammer ! 580 

3ilan Iduft eud^ bet bent etftett Slid ha))on. 

gilt Jlel^ric^tfafe unb cine ^umjjelfammer, 

Unb l^5c^ftend eine !Qa\x)pU unb @taat$action 

3Kit ttefflic^en Jjragmatifd^en SKajimen, 

SSte fte ben $u))))en tDol^I m 3)2unbe jtemen ! 585 

SBagner. 

attetn bte SBelt ! beg SRenfd^en ipetj unb ©eift I 
3J{5d^f jleglic^er bod^ toad ba))on ertennen. 

5auft. 

3a h)a8 man fo erfennen l^eifet I 

2Bet barf ba§ ilinb bei'm red^ten 5Ramen nennen ? 

S)ie toenigen, bie toa§ batoon erfannt, 590 

3)ie ti^firic^t g'nug ii)x t)oDe8 iperj nid^t tral^rten, 

SDem $obel il^r ®efu^I, i^r Sc^auen offenbarten, 

§at man t)on je gelreugigt unb t)erbrannt. 

3(^ bitf euc^, greunb, e3 ift tief in ber 3lad)t, 

2Bir miiffen'd biefemal unterbrec^en. 595 

SBagner. 

3c^ l^atte gern nur immer fortgetoac^t, 
Um fo gele^rt mit eud^ mid^ ju befjjred^en. 
SDod^ morgen, al« am erften Oftertage, 
©rlaubt mir ein' unb anbre ^rage. 
9Rit (Sifer \)aV \i) mtd^ ber ©tubten befliffen ; 600 

3h)ar loeife id^ biel, bod^ m5d^t' id^ atteS loiffem 

Sib. 

5 a u ft atteln* 

2Bie nur bem Stop^ nid^t atte §offnung fd^loinbet, 
SDer immerfort an fd^alem 3^wge flebt. 
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SJlit gter'Qcr $anb nai) Sd^a^en gtaBt, ^oAr^'^^ X^ 

605 Unb frol^ ift toenn er Slegcntourmcr finbet ! . ^ a^ 

3)arf cine fold&c 3Kenfci^enftimme l^icr, iyii^ 17*7 D 

S)0(^ ad^ ! fur biefemal ban!' id^ bit, 
SDem drmlid^ften t)on aUcn @rbenf51(;nen. 
610 3)u riffeft mid^ t)on bcr SBerjtoeiflung Io3, 
®ie mir bic ©inne fd^on jerftoren luottte. 
Sld^ 1 bic ©rfd^cinung tear fo ricfcngro§, 
SDaft id^ mid^ rcd^t ate S^^Q cm^jfinbcn fofftc. 

3d&, ©bcnbilb bcr ®ott](;eit, bag fid^ fd^on 
615 ®anj nal^ gcbttnft bent ©J)icgel eto'ger SBal^rl^ctt, 

©ein felbft genofe in ^tmmclgglanj unb Klarl^eit, 

Unb obgcftreift ben ©rbcnfol^n ; 

3d^, mc^r ate S](;crub, beffen frete Kraft 

©d^on burd^ bic 2lbern bcr 9latur gu flicfeen 
620 Unb, fd^affenb, ©btterlebcn ju gcniefeen 

©id^ al^nunggt)oH tjcrmafe, toie mufe id^'g biifecn I 

®in 3)onncrh)ort l^at mid^ J^intoeggcrafft. 

5Kid^t barf id^ bir ju gleid^en ntid^ t)emteffcn ! 

§ab' id^ bic Jlraft bi^ anjujiel^n befcffcn, 
625 ©0 l^att' id^ bid^ ju l^alten leine Kraft. 

3n jcnem fePgen Slugcnblidfc 

3d^ fiil^Ite mid^ fo flein, fo grofe ; 

3)u ftiefecft graufam mid^ juriidfc, 

3n'S ungetoiffc SUlenfd^enlooS, 
630 2Ser lel^ret mid^ ? toa^ foH id^ meiben ? 

©oU id^ gcl^ord^cn jenem Drang ? 

2ld^ 1 unfrc %\)aUn felbft, fo gut ate unfre Seiben, 

@ie l^emmen unfreS 2ebcng (Sang. 
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S)ein Qttxlxi)^Un, toad aud^ bet ®ei{l tmpfanQtn, 

©rangt immer frcmb unb frembcr ©toff fidj an ; 635 

SBcnn trir jum (Suten biefcr 2BeIt gelangcn, 

3)ann ^cifet ba§ Scff're Jrug unb SBa^n. 

2)ie und bad Seben gaben, l^errltc^e @efit^Ie, 

Srftarrcn in bcm irbifd^cn ®ch)iil^Ic. 

iEBenn ^l^antafte fl(^ fonft mit lill^nem ^lug 640 

Unb ]^offnunggt)oII gum (Stoigcn ertoeitcrt, 

<So ift ein tleinet 9laum il^r nun genug, 

SQSenn @IM auf @IM tnx Settcnprubel fc^eitert. 

2)ie ©orgc niftct glridj im tiefcn §crjen, 

®ort toirfet pc gcl^cimc ©c^mcrgen, 645 

Unru^ig toicgt fic fw^ unb ftoret Suft unb 3lul^ ; 

©ie bedt fid^ ftcts mit neucn 3Ka§fen ju, 

©ie mag aid $aud unb $of, aid 3Bei6 unb jlinb erfc^einen, 

aid geucr, SBJaffer, 5)oI^ unb (Sift ; 

95u bebft t)ov attcm toad nid^t trifft, 650 

Unb toad bu nie berlierft bad mu§t bu ftetd betoeinen. 

SDcn ®5ttem gleid^' id^ nid^t I 3u ticf ift ed gcfQI^It ; 

SDem SBurmc glcic^' id^, ber ben ©taub burd^toil^It ; 

3)en, toic er fid^ im ©taube nd](;renb lebt, 

2)ed SSanbrcrd 2;ritt bcmid^tet unb bcgrSbt. 655 

3ft cd nid^t ©taub \oa^ bicfe l^ol^e SBanb, 

2lud l^unbert ^dc^em, mir t)ercngct ; 

!Der Srobcl, ber mit taufenbfad^cm 2^anb 

3n bicfer SUlottcntocIt mid^ brdngct? 

^ier foil id^ finbcn toad mir fcl^It? 660 

@oE x6} t>\tUii6}t in taufenb 93ild^ern lefen. 



. SJafe ilberaH bie SKenfc^en fid^ gequSIt, 

SDafe l^ic unb ba ein (Sliicflici^cr gctocfen? — 

SBaS Qtinfeft bu mir l^ol^ler ©d^dbel l^er? 
665 .2118 bafe bein §irn toie meine§ cinft t)ertr)irret 

3)en Icid^tcn Jag gcfud^t unb in ber ©dmmrung fd^toer, 

SKit 2uft nad^ SSSa^rl^eit, iammcrlic^ geirrct. 

3i^t Snfti^wmente freilid^ fJ)ottet mein, • 

3Kit Slab unb ildnxmen, SBalg' unb Siigel : 
670 3^ P^"^ ^wi Jl^or, i^r foHtet ©d&Itiffel fein ; 

3h)ar cucr ©art ift Irau8, bod^ l^cbt il^r nid^t bie SUegel. 

@el^eimni^t)olI am lid^ten %a^ 

2ciit fid^ $Ratur bc§ ©deleters nic^t berauben, 

Unb toag fic beinem ©cift nid^t ojfenbarcn mag, 
67s 3)a§ stoingft bu ii)x nid^t ab mit Nebcin unb mit ©d^raubcn, 

S)u alt ©crdtl^e ba§ ic^ nid^t gebraud^t, 

3)u ftel^ft nur l^ier, toeil bid^ mein SSater braud^te. 

SDu olte 3lotte, bu trivft angcraud^t, 

®o lang an bicfem 5Pult bie triibe 2am>)e fc^maud^tc. 
680 SBeit bejfer l^dtt' id^ boc^ mein SBenigeg t)erj)ra§t, 

Site mit bem SBenigen belaftet l^ier ju fd^toi^en 1 

2Sog bu ererbt t)on beinen SSdtem l^aft, 

6rh)irb e3 um eS ju befi^en. 

2Ba8 man nid^t nii^t ift einc fd^toere Saft ; 
68$ 9lur h)a§ ber Slugenblidf erfd^afft bag lann er nu^en* 

3)od^ toarum l^eftet fid^ mein Slid auf jene ©telle? 
3ft iene§ gldfd^d^en bort ben Slugen ein 5Wagnet? 
3Barum toirb mir auf einmal lieblid) l^eUe, 
2118 toznn im ndd^t^gen 2Balb un8 SKonbenglanj umtoel^t? 

690 3^ S^B^ ^i^/ ^u ^injige ^l^iole ! 
^ie id^ mit Slnbad^t nun l^erunter^ole^ 
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3n btr bercl^r' id^ 5Kenfcl^entoi$ unb itunfl. 
®u S^^egriff bcr ](;olbcn 6ci()lummcrfdftc, 
2)u aiu«gU0 attcr tobtlic^ feinen fir&ftc, 
6rh)cife beinem 3Wcifter bcine ®unft ! 695 

^6) fc^c bid^, eg toirb ber ©d^metj gelinbert, 
3(^ faffe bid^, bag Strebcn toirb geminbcrt, 
^ SDcg ©eiftcg 5luIl(;ftrom cbbet nac^ unb nac^. 
3n*g l^ol^c 5Wecr lucrb' id^ btnauSgetotefcn, 
S)ie Si)ic0clfIiit^ crgldngt ju meinen ^iifeen, 700 

3u neuen Ufern lodEt ein ncucr Sag. 

©in fjcuertoagen fd^tocbt, auf leid^ten ©d^toingcn, 

9ln mic^ l^eran ! . gd^ fii^le mic^ bereit 

2luf ncucr Saf;n ben St^er pi burd^bringen, 

3u neuen 8l|)f;dren reiner 2^^dtigfcit. 705 

3)icft l^ol^c Scben, biefc ©ottertoonne ! 

Du, erft nod^ SBurm, unb bie tocrbieneft bu ? 

3a, fel^re nut bcr l^olben ©rbenfonne 

©ntfd^Ioffen beinen 3ludEen ju ! 

SSermejfe bid^ bie ^Pforten aufgurci^en, 710 

SSor benen jeber gem t)oruber fc^leid^t ! 

©ter ift eg S^xt burd^ 3:batcn ju betocifen, 

2)a6 3Kannc6tt)urbc nid^t bcr ©otterl^o^c toeid^t, 

9Sor jener bun!eln §o^lc nid^t ju beben, 

3n ber ftd^ ^jj^antafie ju ctgner Dual t)erbammt, 715 

9?ad^ iemm Surd^gang l^injuftreben. 

Urn beffen engcn 5Jfunb bie ganje $oIIe flammt ; 

gu biefem ©d&ritt ftd& jfjeiter ju entfcblie^en 

Unb, tDdf eg mit ©cfa^r, in'g SRid^tg bal^in ju flie^cn. 

3lur{ lomm l^erab, !r^ftallnc reine Sd^ale ! 720 

$erk)or aug beinem alten ^utterale. 
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Sin bic t(^ bide 3^^^^ ^^^^ gcbad^t ! 

®u Qldngtcft bci ber SSdter grcubenfcfte, 

©r^citertcft bie ernftcn ©aftc, 
725 SSJenn eincr bic^ bem anbem jugebrad^t. 

3)er bielcn Silbcr fiinftlic^ rcid^e ^Prad^t, 

SDcg JrinferS ^fltci^t, fie reimtoeig gu erflaren, 

Sluf ginen 3u8 bie ipol^Iung au^guleeren, 

grinnert mid^ an mand^e 3uGenbs9lad^t ; 
730 3^ totxht ie|t bic^ feinem SRad^bar reid^en, 

3c^ toerbe meinen 2Bi$ an beiner ilunft nid^t jeigen ; 

§ier ift ein ©aft, ber eilig trunfen mad^t. 

5Kit brauner %luti) erfiittt er beine §5^Ie. 

SDen id& bereitet, ben id^ toci^le, 
735 Der Ie|te 2;runl fei nun, mit ganjer ©eele, 

Site f eftlid^ l^o](;er ®rufe, bem SRorgen jugebrad^t I 
(Sr fetjt bie ©d^ale an ben SJhtnb. 

©lodEenllang unb (Sl^orgefang. 

Sl^or ber Sngel. 

El^rift ift erftanben ! 
greube bem ©terblid^en, 
3)en bie berberblid^en, 
740 ©c^teid^enben, erblid^en 

Mangel umh)anben. 

&auft. 

SBelc^ tiefe« ©ummen, toelc^ ein l^eHer %on, 
3ie^t mit ©ehjalt bag ©lag t)on meinem SKunbe? 
Serfiinbiget i^r bumjjfen ©lodfen fd^on 
745 3)eg Dfterf efteg erfte geierftunbe ? 
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^f^x El^dre fingt il^r fd^on ben trdftlid^en ©cfang, 
■S)cr cinft, urn ®rabc« SRac^t, t)on gnflefelijjjjcn flang, 
®eh)ife^cit cinem ncuen Sunbe? 

Q\)ox bet SBeiber. 

3Kit ©pecereten 

fatten luir i^n gej)flegt, 750 

SBir feine 2^reuen 

fatten i^n ^tngelegt ; 

%ixd)tx unb Sinben 

Sleinlid^ umtoanben toir, 

Sld^ ! unb tt)ir ftnben 755 

(Shrift md^t me^r ^ier. 

Q\)Ox bet @ngel* 

Gl^rift tft erftanben ! 

©elig ber Siebenbe^ 

3)er bie betriibenbe, 

$etlfam* unb itbenbe 760 

^Priifung beftanben I 

tJauft. 

3Ba^ fud^t il^r ntac^ttg unb gelinb^ 

31^r $immetet5ne, mid^ am ©taube ? 

filingt bort umf;er^ too toeid^e SJlenfd^en jtnb, 

®te Sotfd^aft l^5r' ii) too](;I, aDein mtr fel^lt bet ®Iaubc ; 765 

3) as SBunber ift be« ®laubcn« Uebfte« ilinb. 

3u jjenen ©j)l^aren toag' id^ nic^t ju ftreben, 

SSJo^er bie l^olbe 5Radf rid&t tont ; 

Unb bod^, an biefen illang toon 3u0^i^b auf getoSl^nt, 

Sluft er aud^ je^t guriidf mid^ in baS £eben, 770 

©onft ftiirjte fid^ ber ipimmetesSiebe Ruf^ 
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Sluf mid^ ^erab, in emftct ©abbatJ^ftiHe ; 

2)a Hang fo al(;nun0§t)ott be« ®Iotfentonc3 gillie, 

Unb ein ©ebct toar briinftiger (Senufe ; 
775 ©in unbegreiflic^ ^olbcg Se^ncn 

SCrieb mid^ burd^ 2BaIb unb SBtefcn l^ingugel^n, 

Unb unter taufenb l^eifeen 2:i^ranen 

%ix\)lV id^ mir cine fficlt entftel^n. 

Diefe Sieb t)crfunbete bcr Sugenb muntre ©J>iele, 
780 3)cr ^ul^Iinggfeier freieg ®Iud ; 

(grinnrung \)alt mic^ nun ntit linblid^cm ©cfii^Ie 

aSom Ic|ten emften ©d&rttt jururf. 

D tbnet fort i^r fiifeen ipimmelgliebcT I 

3)ie 2:i^rane quiUj, bie erbc l^at mid^ toieber ! 

gl^or ber Silnflcr. 

785 §at ber Segrabcne 

©c^on fid^ nad^ oben, 

Scbenb ©r^abenc, 

^crrlid^ er^oben ; 

3ft er in SBerbeluft 
790 ©d^affenbcr grcubc nal^ ; 

ac^ ! an bcr @rbe Sruft 

©inb h)ir jum Scibe ba. 

2ic| cr bie ©einen 

©d^mad[;tenb un§ l^icr juriidf ; 
795 aid^ ! toir betoeinen, 

3Kci[ter bein ©liidE ! 

gl^orberSngel. 

Gl^rift ift crftanbcn, 
2lu« bcr Sernjcfung ©d^ooS; 
Sleigct \)on 95anben 
800 ^reubig eud^ Io$ ! 
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Sl^atig il^n >)retfcnben, 

Siebe bctoeifenbcn, 

Sriibcrltci^ fjjeifenben, 

^Prebtgenb reifenben, 

aSonnc t)er^eifeenben 805 

(gud^ ift ber ?Kciftcr mf), 

(Suc^ ift er ba I 






SSor bem SCl^or. 

Gpa^ierg&nger aller $(rt gie^en ^tnau«» 

©tnigc §anbh)erlgburfc^e. 
SBatum benn bort l^inaug? 

ai n b r e. 
SBtr flcl^n l^inaud auf « S^fl^^I^ttw^* 

S)ic crften. 
8io 2Bir a6cr tootten nad^ ber 5Wu^Ie toanbem. 

@in $anbtt)erldburf(^. 
3d^ ratl^' eud^ nad^ bem SSaffet^of ju ge^n. 

S h) e i t e t. 

2)cr 2Beg bal^in ift gar nid^t fd^5n. 

®ic jtDcitcn. 
8Ba3 t^uft benn bu ? 

Sinbrittcr. 

3d^ gcl^e mit ben anbem. 

S i e r t e r. 

9la(^ Sutgborf fommt l^erauf, getoife bort finbet il^t 
815 2)te fd^onften 5Kdbc^en unb ba« befte Sier, 
Unb §anbel toon ber erften ©orte. 



/ 
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giittftet. 

2)u fi6erluftiget ©efell^ 

3u(f t bid^ }um brittenmal baiS f^eO ? 

2|d^ mag nic^t l^in, nttr graut e$ t)or bem Drte. 

2)ten[tmab(^en. 
Stein, nein I id^ gel^e nad^ bev @tabt )udld. 820 

atnbre. 
9Q3ir finben tl^n getoi^ bei jenen $a))t)eln ftel^en. 

erfte. 

S)ad ift filr mid^ lein groped %\vA ; 

®r toirb an beincr ©eite gel^cn, 

3Kit bir nur tanjt er auf bcm ?pian. 

SBad ge^n mic^ beine ^^reuben an 1 825 

21 n b t e, 

$eut ift er fitter nid^t attein, 

2)er ilrau«foi)f, fogt er, toiirbe bei il^m fein. 

<S d^ il I e r. 

8K^, h)ie bie toadfem 3)irnen f d^reiten ! 

§err Sruber, f omm ! toir miijf en fie begleiten. 

©n ftarleS Sier, ein beijenber J^obad, 830 

Unb eine SRagb im $u$ baiS ift nun mein ©efd^mad. 

93ilrgermdbd^en. 

SDa fiel^ mir nur bie fd^finen ilnoben ! 

(Sd ift tt)al^rl^aftig eine Sd^mac^ ; 

©efettfd^aft fdnnten fie bie aUerbefte l^aben^ 

Unb laufen biefen SR&gben nad^ I 835 
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3tDeitcr ©d^filetjum erjletu 

5Ricl^t fo gcfd^toinb ! bort \)\nttn lommen jtoci, 
©ie fmb gar niebUd^ angc^ogcn, 
'« tft tneine 3lad)hax\n babei ; 
3(^ bin bcm 3Kdbci^en ^tf)x gctoogen. 
S40 ©te gel^cn il^rcn ftittcn ©d^ritt 

Unb ne^men un$ bod^ aud^ am @nbe tnit. 

@ r ft e r. 

§err ©ruber, nein ! 3^ 'Eiin nic^t gem gentrt, 
©efd^toinb ! ba| toir bag SBilb^jret nid^t t)ernerett. 
3)ie §anb, bie ©am^tagg \\)xtn Sefen fiil^rt, 
S45 SBirb ©onntagg bic^ am beften carefftren. 

larger. 

5Kein, er gefaUt mir nic^t ber neue Surgemetfter I 
9hin, ba er'd tft, toirb er nur taglid^ breifter. 
Unb filr bie ©tabt toaS tl^ut beitit er? 
SBirb eg ntd^t atte 2^age fd^Iimmer? 
850 ©e^orc^en foH man mel^r ate immer, 

Unb )a^Ien mel^r ate je k)or^er. 

Settler ftngt. 

3^r guten §erm, il^r fd^dnen ^rauen, 
©0 it)o^Igej)u|t unb badfenrotl^, 
SeKeb* eg eud^ mid^ anjufd^auen, 
855 Unb febt unb milbert meine 3lotf} ! 

Safet f)kx mid^ nid^t bergebeng leiem ! 
3?ur ber ift frol^, ber geben mag. 
gin 2:ag ben atte 5!Jlenfd^en fetem, 
@r fei fitr mic^ ein Srntetag. 
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I 



Sttnbrer Siirger. 

9lici^t« Scffcrg toeife id^ mir an ©onn* unb ^eiertagen, 860 

9(Id ein ®ef))rdcl^ t)on jtrieg unb Jtriegdgefd^rei, 

2Benn })\nUn, toeit, in bcr 2^urlei, 

SDie 3S5lfer auf einanbcr fc^lagcn. 

9Ran [tel^t am t^enfter, trtnft fein @la$c^en auiS 

Unb fiel^t ben %lui ^inab bie bunten ©c^iffc gleitcn ; 865 

®ann fe^rt man abenbg fro^ nac^ S^aui, 

Unb fcgnct ^eb' unb griebenggeiten. 

2)ritter Siirger. 
©err Slac^bar, \a ! fo lafe id^'g aud^ gefd^el^n^ 
©ie mbgen fid^ bie il5>)fe fj)alten, 

SRag ailed burc^einanberge^n ; 870 

2)od^ nur ju $aufe bleib'g bei'm SHten. 

9( 1 1 e ju ben iiBiltgerntabd^en. 

®i 1 h)ie ge))u$t ! bad f d^one junge S3Iut ! 

SBer foil fid^ nid^t in euc^ bergaffen ? — 

SRur nid^t fo ftolj ! e« ift fd^on gut ! 

Unb toad i^r toilnfd^t bad toix^t* id^ tool^I ju fd^affen. 875 

SilrgermSbc^en. 
Slgatl^e fort ! id^ nelj^me mid^ in Sttd^t 
3Kit folc^en ^ejen 5ffentlid^ ju Qt\)tn ; i r r /) 

©ie liefe mid^ jhjar, in ©anct Slnbreag '^a&t^ /x^uXmaJ^^ 
2)en fiinft'gen Siebfken leiblid^ ^t\)tn — 

®ie 2lnbre. 
3Kir jeigte fie il^n im ilrtjftall, 880 

©olbaten^aft, mit melj^reren SBertoegnen ; 
^d) fel^' mid^ um, ic^ fud^' il^n iiberoH, 
SKein mir toiU er nid^t begegnen. 
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©olbatcn. 



Surgcn mit l^ol^en 
885 ?!Kaucrn unb '^i"^^'^/ 

5!Jlabci^en tnit [toljen 

§5l^ncnben Sinncn 

3!H'6i)V td^ gctoinnen! 

ftii^n ift ba§ ?!Ku^en, 
890 §crrlic^ ber Sol(|n ! 

Unb bic 2;romj)ete 

Saffcn h)ir toerbcn, 

SBie ^u ber ^rcubc, 

©0 gum 3Scrberben. 
895 S)ag ift ein ©tiirmen I 

®ag ift ein Seben ! 

SWdbd^en unb Surgen 

?IKuffen fid) geben. 

^ii^n ift bag 3Ru^cn, 
900 ^errlic^ ber Sol^n ! C-4- fi I 

Unb bie ©olbatcn "^ UaJUvv^ c\ 

3iel^en bal)on. h _l. 11 iV ' 

^auft unb SBagner. 

Sauft. 

SSom ®ife befreit ftnb ©trom unb Sad^e 
Xuxi) beg 5^^u^lingg ^olben belebenben Slid ; 
90s 3"t Stl^iale griinet ^offnungg^Oliid ; C \ J -f \LiJj. , 

SDer alte SBinter, in feiner ©c^todc^e, ^ ^-^^^ ^^11*% 
3o0 fid^ in raul^e Serge jurticf . ' J ^ ^jL- 

aSon bort^er fenbet er, flie^enb, nur ^ ^^^^^^^ yiCUM^X. 
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Dl^nmad^tige Sd^auer Umigen @tfe9 

3n @treif en itber bte gtitnenbe ^lur ; 910 

9(ber bie Sonne bulbet lein SSet^ed^ 

flberaQ regt ft(^ Silbung unb (Streben, 

9(Qed tt)iQ fie init ^arben beleben ; 

S)o(^ an Slumen fel^U'd im Slebier^ 

@ie nimmt 9e))ut}te 9Renf(^en bafUr. 915 

Jtel^re bi(^ um, t>on biefen ig<^^^ 

9Ia(^ bev Stabt junid ju fe^en. 

Stud bem ^ol^Ien finftem Zl^ox 

Sringt ein bunted ©etotmmel f)tt\>ox. 

Seber fount fid^ ^eute fo gem. 920 

©ie feiem bie Sluferfte^ung bed $erm, 

®enu fie fmb felbet auferftanben, 

Stud niebriger ^ctufet bum^fen ©emdd^ern, 

Stud ^anbtoerlds unb (Setoerbeds^anben^ 

9(ud bem 2)ru(I bon (Stebein unb ^ai)txn, 925 

Stud bet ©tta^en quetfc^enbet Snge, 

Stud bet ^ir(^en e^rtourbiger 3tai^t 

@tnb fte aQe an'd 2i(^t gebrad^t. 

©iel^ nut, fiel^! toie be^enb ftc^ bie SKenge 

©urd^ bie ©drten unb gelber jerfd^Icigt, 930^ 

SBie bet glui in Sreit' unb Sdnge, 

@o man^m tuftigen 3lad^tn betoegt^ 

Unb bid }um ©inlen Uberlaben 

®ntfetnt fic^ biefet le^te flal^n. 

©elbft bon bed Serged fetnen ^fjfaben . 935 

33[in!en und fatbtge Aleiber an. 

3c^ ^'i>xt fd^on bed 3)orfd ©etammel, 

§ier ift bed 3SolIed toa^ret §imntel, 

^uftieben iaud^^et ©tog unb Alein : 

^ier bin ic^ ^enfd^, l^tet batf ic^'d f ein I 940 
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SB a 8 n e t. 



SKtt eud^, $crt doctor, ju fjjajieren 
3ft cj^rentjoff unb ift ©etoimt ; 
^o(^ tpilrb' id^ nid^t allein mtd^ l^er t^erlter^^ 
2BeiI td^ ein g^einb \)on allem Sloven bin. 
945 ®a« ^icbcln, ©d^reien, ilegelfd^ieben, 

3ft mix ein gar tjerl^afeter itiang ; 
@ie toBen tt)ie k)om b5fen ®etft getrieben 
, Unb nennen'^ greube, nennen'^ ©efang. ^ /^ j D '-L 

S a u e r n untet bet Slnbe. J i2 

Zani unb ^efang, wv-v^ 

• 
3)er Sd^afer pu^te ftd^ jum Xan^, 

950 aSit buntet ^ait, 8anb unb flranj^ 

©c^mudf toar cr angegogen. 
@d^on um bie Sinbe toax e$ t)oQ ; 
Unb aQe^ tanjte fc^on toie toll. 

3uci^^^ ! 3"C^^^ J 
955 Swci^eifa ! §eifa I ige ! 

©0 ging ber giebelbogen. 

@t brtid(te l^aftig fid^ l^eran^ 
S)a ftie^ er an ein ^dbd^en an 
!Dlit feinem @Senbogen ; 
960 ®ie frifd^e J)ime fe^rt' fid^ um 

Unb f agte : nun bad finb' id^ bumm ! 
Sud^l^e ! 3w^^« ^ 
3u(^l^eifa ! §eifa I §e I 
©eib nid^t fo ungejogen. 
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®0(l& l^urtig in bem Jlrcife ging'g^ 965 

©ie tanjten rcd^tg, fic tanjten linU, 

Unb aCe 3l8tfc flogen. 

©ie tourben tot^, fie tourbcn toarm 

Unb ru^ten atl(^menb 3lrm in 3lxm, 

Sud^l^^e ! Suti^^^ J 970 

Sw^^^iftt 1 §eifa I $c ! 

Unb $aft' an SSenbogen. 

Unb tl^u' mir bod^ nid^t fo tjcrtraut ! • 

SBie manc^er l^at nid^t jcine Sraut 
S3clo0cn unb betrogen I 975 

6r fc^meid^clte fie bod^ bei ©eif 
'Unb bon ber Sinbe fd^off eg toeit : 
3ud^l(^e! ^nd^^t ! 
Sud^l^eifa ! §eifa ! §e ! 
@ef(^rei unb giebelbogen. 980 

lJ.iru^/v^a 4tc^^4^ alter Sauet. 

lr>w cUw ^^^^'^'^J^octor, bag ift fc^5n bon eu^^ 

S)afe i^r ung l(^eute nid^t ijerfd^mal(^t, 

CyuvwJL dUlxtL ^"^ ""*^^ ^^^^^ 3Solfegebrdng^ 
(3 <j 2lte ein fo §o(^geIal^rter, ge^t. 

©0 nel^met aud^ ben f(^5nften Krug, 985 

®en toir mit frifd^em SCrunf gefiittt, 

3c^ bring' il(^n ju unb toilnfc^e laut, 

®afe er nid^t nur ben 3)urft euc^ ftifft ; 

®ie 3^^I ^^^ 2^roj3fen, bie er l^egt, 

©ei euren 2:agen jugelegt. 990 
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Sd^ nel^me ben (Srquidtunggsjranl, 
©rtoibr' eud^ atten §eil unb !DanI. 

2) a d ^ n fammelt ftd^ im treid uml^er* 

alter aSauer. 

gffirtoal^r e« ift fel^r tool^l getl^^an, 

3)afe il^r am frol(^en 2:a0 erfc^eint ; 
995 ^abt il^r e$ k)ormaU boc^ mit und 

Sin bdfen S^agen gut gemeint 1 

®ax manc^er \U\)i lebenbtg l^iet, 

T)en ciier g^atey nocB miefet "©-c/v l^cctcA. MCu^c^jU 

®er l^ei^en ^iebertout^ entrife, 
1000 Site er ber ©eud^e 3«I fl^f^^t. 

Slud^ bamaU i^r, ein junger SKann, 

3^^ fli'^gt in iebe^ ^ran!enl^au8, 

&ax mand^e Seiche trug man fort^ 

gi^r aber !amt gefunb ^etaud ; 
loos Seftanbet manege \)axU ^roben ; 

®em $elfer l^alf bet §elfet broben. 

Sllle. 
©efunbl^ett bem betoa^rten SKann, 
®a^ er xtod) lange l(^elfen fann I 

Sfauft. 
88or jenem broben ftel^t gebiidtt, 

isr ge^t nttt ^ a g n e r n toetter. ^ lu 

SBagner. CUA l^i^uivAuKii 

SEBeld^ ein (Sefiil^I mufet bu, o grower 9Rann, . . J^ 

S3ei ber SBerel(^rung biefer 5Kenge ^aben I ^XAAt^v^ ^c^cuuaX 
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D ilfidlxii, totx t>on fetnen ®atm 

@ol(^ einen SortJ^eil }iel^en lann ! 

Det SSater jeigt bic^ feinem ^naBen, 1015 

(Sin jeber fragt unb br&ngt unb eilt, 

Die t^iebel ftodt^ ber XdnjeT toeilt. 

3)u gel^ft, in SHei^en fte^en fte, 

Die aRtt^en fliegen in bie $51^' : 

Unb tpenig fel^It, fo Beugten ftd^ bie Anie^ 1020 

aid lam' bad SenetaBile. 

Shit toenig ©d^ritte no(!^ ^inauf ju jencm ©tetiv -^^^^^^^^^^jfc 
$ier tooHen toir toon unjrer SBanbrung raftcn. -*-— -^ 

$iet fafe i(i& oft gebanlentoott aCein (Jia^a^..rt^^vviu^ 

Unb qudlte mid^ mit Seten unb mit gaften.— -^ — Q i oas — 

9[n $offnun9 reic^^ im (Slauben feft^ 

3Rit Xl^r&nen^ Seufjen^ ig^nberingen 

©ad^t' i(^ bad ®nbe jenet 5pcft 
oIjLXXvu ^ SSom §etm bed $immete ju erjtoingem 
Vw u SDer aJlenge S3eifaD t5nt mir nun toie §ol^m 1030 

'"T^^^jIp-vV^ D lannteft bu in meinem Snnem Icfen, 
^cuijj^ 2B^^ toenig SSoter unb ©o^n 

©old^ eined SHul^med toerl^ geloefen 1 J k^ci^u^ciirfcclL 

5IRein Satet toar ein bunflet gbtenmann. ' nx^,jj^X(jj,y^ 

!Der liter bie 9iatur unb il^re ^eu'gcn Jlreife^ ^^^1035 

3n Sleblic^Ieit, jebod^ auf feine SBeife, 

3Dlit gritten^a^er 3R^t fann. 

35et, in (SefeCf^aft Don Sbejjten, 

©id^ in bie fd^loarje ilttd^e fcj^Io^, 

Unb, nad^ unenblid^en Siece^ten, 1040 

Sad Sibrige jufammengo^. 
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!Da toarb ein rotter §jj{, ein Iti^ner fjteter, 

3m lauen 8ab bet 2ili£ Ijermol^lt % CJUhjl 

Unb beibe bann tnit offnem JJIammenfeuet 

9lu$ einem Srautpemacb in^d anbere gequ&It. *\3ilUvt^ 

®rf(^iett batauf mit bunten gatben 




$ter toar bie 3lr)enei, bie ^atienten ftavben^ 

Unb niemanb fragte : toer genaS? 
1050 60 ^aben toir mit J^dQtfd^en Sattoergen 

3n btefen S^^aletn, biefen Sergen^ 

SOBeit fd^limmer aid bie $eft getobt. 

3(^ l^abe felbft ben ®ift an Xaufenbe gegeben^ 

©ie toellten l^in, id^ mufe erleben 
1055 3)a^ man bie freemen !D2drbeT lobt. 

SB a a n e r. 

3Sie I5nnt il^r eud^ barum bettUben ! 
^I^ut nic^t ein bxa\>tx Mann genug, Z*. f ^ 
2)ie Hunft, bie man i^m ilbertrug, lMKAX\a.Qu^ (i 
®etpiffenl(^afttinbj)unctli(^ audjuiiben? ^ 'Uj(x\jfititAA*fc.q 

1060 . SOBenn bu, ate Siingling, beinen SSater el^rft, ^"^y 

@o toirft bu gem t>on i^m em))fangen ; 
SDSenn bu, ate 9Rann, bie SBiffcnfd^aft toerme^rjl, 
@o !ann bein @obn ju l^ol^rem S^tl gelangen. 

" ^ " "• S Cfwwjux^ lwAIl;u Aj0^4 



Io6s 



D glttdlid^, toer nod^ l^offen lann i U^ ^ 

2lu« biefem 5Weer bed 3rrt^um« aiifjutaud^en I ^- ^^^ AXvw 
SBad man nid^t toei^ bad eben braud^te man, r 1 « . ., 

Unb toad man toci^ fann man nid^t brauc^en. ^ y^K.*AhO\, ^f^*^ 
2)o(^ lap und biefer Stunbe fc^Sned ®ut ^ ^^' v 
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^uxi) fold^en Iriibfinn nid^t ijcrfummem I 
Setrad^te h)ic in 2lbenbfonnc*®lutl^ 1070 

!Die grunumgebnen ^utten fd^immem. ■ 
©ie xixit unb toctc^t, ber 2^afl tft iiberlebt, 
2)ort cilt fie \)\n unb fSrbcrt neuc« Scbcn. 
D bafe Ictn tJluQcl n^ic^ i?om Soben ^ebt^ , JL^ 

S^t na(^ unb tmmcr nad^ ju ftrcbcn ! rvKA>''icvi-i» ,07^ 
3(^ jd^Mm ctoigcn abcnbftra^I . j ( S-t^-L ^ 

®te ftiCe SBelt ju meinen Pfeen. ^ ^^^-^^"^^ 6t\UKM^ 

gntjiinbct atte §5^n, bcru^igt jebeg 2^]^al, 
®cn ©ilbcrbac^ in golbne ©ttome flie^cn. 
9?id^t l^emmte bann ben gStterQleic^cn £auf 1080 

®cr toilbe Serg mit aUcn feinen ©4>Iud^ten ; 
©(^on tl^ut ba« 3Kcer fi(^ mit ertoanntcn Sudeten 
SSor ben erftaunten Slugen auf . 
®oc^ fd^eint bie ©ottin enblic^ toegjufinfen ; 
aiHein ber neue 2^rieb emac^t, 1085 

3(^ eile fort i^r eh)*geg Sid^t gu trinlen, 
SBor mir ben Sag unb jointer ntir bie 9iad^t, 
®en §immel iiber mir unb unter mir bie SQieDen. 
©in fc^oner Sraum, inbeffen fie enttoeid^t. 
2ld& ! ju beg ®eifte§ ^liigeln toirb fo leic^t 1090 

Kein lorjjerlid^er Sliigel ftd^ gefellen. 
®o(^ ift eg jebem eingeboren, 
2)afe fein ©efiil&I l^inauf unb toortoartg bringt, 
SBenn iiber ung im blauen Slaum toerloren, 
^\)x f 4>metternb Sieb bie Serd^e ftngt ; * 1095 

1 ffiSenn iiber fc^roffen gic^lenl^5l^en 
®er 2lbler auSgebreitet fd^toebt, 
Unb iiber ?JIdd^en, iiber ©een, 
®er ^ranic^ nad) ber §eimatl^ ftrebt. 
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903 a g n e r. 

1 100 3^ ^^^^ f^I'&ft oft griCcn^afte ©tunbcn, 

2)oc^ fold^cn 2^ricb l)aV xi) nod^ nie emjjfunben. 

5Kan ftc^t ftd^ leid^t an SBalb unb gclbcm fatt, 

3!)e« SSoQcI^ gittid^ toerb' i(^ nie bcncibcn. 

SBie anbcrg tragcn un8 bie (Seiftcgfrcuben, 
1 105 S3on Sud^ ju Su^, Don Slatt gu Slatt ! 

©a toerbcn SBintcrnad^tc l^olb unb ^(i)'6n, 

6in fclifl Seben toamtct alle (SHebct, 

Unb a^ ! entrottft bu gar cin toiirbig ^ergamcn^ 

©0 fteigt ber ganje §immel ju bit nicber, . 

S)u bift btr nur be§ cinen %mb^ betoufet ; 1 TV P ** 

D lernc nie ben anbem lennen ! ivv.ct lJiAc.iU)0 • 

^toet ©eeten toobnen, a(S^ I in ntetner Smf t^ '^ k '\^JCuji 

g^ic eine h?itt ficb toon ber anbem trennen : iUaaw^^ pl^a. 
! 3)ie eine bait, in berber Siebegluft , ^ 

1115^ ^ ©id^ an bie SBelt mit flammernben Drganen ; 

2)ie anb re bebt gefaaltfam ftd& t)om ^uft 1 .^ ^ ,^^ ^J,' 

.Rk ben ©efitben boS afenen. ^ LOo-y^tA^ CU^oA^. 

D gibt e« ®ei[ter in ber £uft, "tL (XcviXt.^^cc4wa 



IIIO 




®ie jtoifc^en (Srb' unb §immel berrjc^enD toeben, 
1120 ©0 fteiget nieber au^ bem golbnen ®uft 

Uub fiil^rt mid^ toeg, gu neuem buntem Seben I 




Sfl/ h)dre nur ein 3<iw6^i^tnantel mein ! 

mx foCt' er urn bie foftlic^ften ©etoanber, " 



Unb triig' er ntid^ in frembe Sanber, 



UcLoJU^ JjU\^ 



1 125 ?li(^t feil urn einen 5l5ni9«mantel fein, IJifl^rJ wi^u 

SD3 a g n e r, 
Serufe nid^t bie tool(^IbeIannte ©c^aar, 
Sie ftr5menb ftc^ im 2)unft!reid iiberbreitet. 
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^£}tm !IRenf(l^en taufenbfSItige ®efal^T, 
Son aQen @nben l^er, bereitet. 

93om 92orben bringt ber fd^arfe ®ei[ter}al^n njo 

S(uf bi^ l^eTBet^ mit ^f eil8ef))t|ten 3un0en ; 
SBott SKorgen jicl^n, tocttrodtnenb, fte l^etan, 
llnb n&^ren ftd^ \>on beinen Sungen ; 
2Benn fte ber 9Ritta0 au§ ber SOSilfte fc^idt, 
^te (Slutl^ auf ®Iut^ urn beinen Sd^eitel l^aufen, 1135 

@o bringt ber SOSeft ben (Sd^tpamt, ber erft erquidEt, 
11m bid^ unb ^elb unb 9(ue }u erf&ufen. 
@ie l^5ren gem, ium Sd^aben frol^ getpanbt, 
^ ®t^oxi^tn gem, Vodl fie und gem Betrilgen, 
@ie fteQen \ok k)om ^tmrnel fid^ gefanbt, 1140 

Unb Iif))eln englifd^, toenn fte Ittgen. 
^od) gel^en toir ! Srgraut tft f d^on bie SSelt, 
2)ie Suft gela^It, ber 5RebeI fdDt! 
Sim Slbenb fd^a^t man erft ba« $au«. — 
SOBad ftel(^ft bu fo unb Blidft erftaunt l^inaud? 1145 

SSad lann bi(^ in ber 2)&mmmng f ergreif en ? 

gfauft. 
@iel^ft bu ben f(^toar)en $unb burd^ @aat unb ®to))t)eI ftreifen? 

3B a g n e r. 
3d^ fal^ il^n lange fd^on, nid^t toid^ttg fc^ien er mtr. 

gaufk. 
Setrad^t' il^n red^t ! gftr toa« ^altft bu ba« I^ier ? 

SB a g n e r. 

tJur einm 5PubeI, ber auf feine SBeife 1150 

@ic^ auf ber @^ur bed $erren plagt. 
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SJemerlil bu, tote in toeitem ©d^netf enftreife ^ / v . 




@r urn und ^er unb immer na^er jja^t ?. 
Unb irr" id^ ntd^t, fo }iel(^t ein ^euerftrubel 
1155 9(uf feinen ^faben l^interbrein. 

SB a g n e r* 

Sd^ f e^e nid^td old einen fc^toar3en $ubel ; 
@d mag bei eud^ tool^l 3lugentauf<l^ung fein, 

9RiT fd^eint tl, ba^ er magifd^ letfe Sd^Iingen 
3u lilnffgem Sanb urn unfre t^il^e jie^t. 

SB a g n e T. 

1160 S^ f^^' i^n ungetoi^ unb furd^tfam und umf))ringen, 
SBeil er, ftatt feined ^ertn, gtoei Unbelannte fiel^t. 

gfaufi 
S)e¥ Areid toivb eng, fd^on ift er na^ ! 

SB a g n e r« 

!Z)u fiebfl ! ein $unb, unb lein @ef))enft ifl ba« 
(Sr Inurrt unb }toeifelt, legt ftd^ auf ben 93aud^, 
1Z65 Sr toebelt. SlSed $unbe Srauc^. 

Sauft. 
®efelle bid^ )u und ! Aomm l^ier I 

SB a g n e r. 

Sd ifl ein ))ubelnarrifd^ 21^ier. 
%yx ftel^eft ftiD, er toartet auf ; 
%\x f)>rid^fi i^n an, er ftrebt an bir ^inauf ; 



\ 
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SBetliete toa^, er toirb e^ bringen^ 1170 

9lad^ beincm ©to(f in*g SBaffer j^jrittgen. 

35u l^aft tool^I SHe^t ; ic^ finbe ni^t bic ©t)ut 
aSon eincm ®eift, unb aHeg ift S)reffut. 

SD3 a fl n c r. 

35em $unbc, toenn cr gut gejogcn^ 
SDSirb fclbft ein toeifct SKann gctoogen. 1175 

ga^ beine ©unft Detbtent er gan;i unb gar, 
6r ber Stubcnten trefflic^er ©colar. 
@ie ge^en in. bad (^tabt-Xl^or 



©tubtrjtmmcr. 



$ a u ft tntt bent $ u b e ( l^ereintretenb. 

Sfauft. 

SJerlaffcn ^aV id) ^clb unb 2lucn^ 
liDie etne ticfe 3lacl^t bcbedtt, 

1180 3R\t a^nung^boQem J^eirgem ®tauen 

3n un§ bie before Secle toecft. 
gntf^Iafen jtnb nun toilbc 2^riebc^ 
SJlit jebem ungeftiimcn 2^l^un ; 
6« rcgct ftd^ bie SKenfc^enlicbe, 

1185 ®ie Siebc ®otte§jegt fid^ nun. 



©ei rul^ig ?PubeI ! renne ni^t l^in unb toieber ! 
Sin ber ©d^toette h)a§ fcl^noJ)erft bu ^ier? 
Sege bid^ Winter ben Dfen nieber, 
SKein befte^ fttffcn geb' id^ bir. 
1 190 SOBie bu braufeen auf bem bergtgen SSJege 

®urd^ Stennen unb ©J)rin0en erge^t unS l^aft, 
©0 nimm nun and) toon mir bie ^ppiege, 
3lld ein ti)iII!ommner fttOer @aft. 

2td^ toenn in unfrer engen S^Ut 
1 195 ®ie Santt)e freunblid^ toieber brennt, 

©ann toirb'g in unferm Suf en l^eUe, 
3m C)crjen, ba^ fid^ felber lennt. 

(5S) 
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^ SBemmtft f anflt toteber an )u ff ^ed^en, 
/ Unb i^offnung toiebet an )u WS^n ; 
' !IRan fel^nt ftd^ nac^ bed Sebend S&d^en^ 
'^ Xd^ I nac^ bed Sebend DueQe ^in« 
( 

iRnutre nid^t ^ubel ! 3^ ^^ l^eiligen X5nen, 
^ie ]e|t meine ganje @eer umfaffen, 
993ta bet t^ietif(^e Saui nid^t ))affen* 
9Btr ftnb getool^nt^ ba| bie SRenfd^en t^er^d^nen 
3Bad fte nid^t t^erftel^n^ 
%<x% fte l)OT bem ®^XtXi unb @d^dnen, 
2)ad il(^nen oft befd^toerlic^ ift, murren ; 
9BiQ ed bet i^unb, toie fte^ belnurren ? 

3(beT a^ ! f ^on fii^P id^ bei bem beften SSiQen, 

Sefriebigung nid^t mel^r aud bem S3ufen quiQen. 

3(bet toarum mug ber ©ttom fo balb k)erftegen, 

Unb toir toiebet im ®urfte Kegen? 

^at^on l^ab' id^ fo k)iel StfaJ^ning. 

2)od^ biefer ^Dlangel I&gt ftd^ etfe^en, 

3BiT lernen bad ttberirbifd^e f^a^en^ 

2Bir fe^nen und nad^ Dffenbarung, 

Sie nirgenbd toUrb'get unb fd^Sner brennt^ 

3(Id in bem neuen Xeftament. 

!lJlid^ br&ngt'd ben ©runbte^t aufjufc^Iagen, 

W\i rebltd^em ©efill^l einmal 

^ad l^eilige Original 

dn mein geliebted S)eutfd^ }u ilbertragen. 

(St fd^iagt etn ^olurn auf unb fd^idtt ftd^ ^Vi. 

©ef^rieben fte^t : „im 3lnf ang tear bad ® o r t !• 
i^ier ftod' id^ fd^on ! SBer l^ilft mir toeiter fort ? 
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Sd^ lann bad 3S o 1 1 f o ^od^ unmdgltd^ f <^&^/ 

SOSenn id^ k)om ®eifte ted^t erleud^tet 6tn. 

®ef ^ricben ftcl^t : im Slnf ang tear bcr S i n n, 
1230 Sebenfe tool^I bie erfte 3^^^^' 

35aft bcine ^jeber fid^ ntc^t Ubereile ! 

3ft c« bet Sinn, ber atte« toirft unb fd&afft? 

®d f oQte fte^n : xv^ 3(nf ang toax bie A r a f 1 1 

®od{f, au(^ inbem id^ biefed nieberfc^reibe, 
1235 @^on toaxni mid^ toad, bag id^ babei nid^t bleibe. 

mx ^ilft ber ©eift I Huf rinmal fe^' id& 9lat^ 

Unb f d^reibe gettoft : im 3lnf ang toar bie 2; 1^ a 1 1 

©off td^ mit bir bad 3iwi^^ t^eilen^ 

$ubel, fo lag bad $eulen, 
1240 @o lag bad Seffen ! 

©old^ einen ftbrenben ©efeffen 

SJtag id^ nid^t in bet 9lfi^e leiben. 

@inet k)on und beiben 

!IRug bie 3^ff^ nteiben. 
1245 Ungetn l^eb' ic^ bad ©aftted^t auf, 

2)ie Xi)ixx ift offen, ^aft freien Sauf. 

9(bet toad mug id^ f e^en ! 

Rann bad nat&tlid^ gef d^el^en ? 

3ft ed Sd&atten? ift*d SBitHid^Ieit? 
1250 2Bie toitb mein $ubel lang unb bteit 1 

®t l^ebt ftd^ mit ©etoalt, 

^a^ ift nid^t eined §unbed ©eftalt ! 

9Q3eld^ ein © ef^enft ixad^V ic^ in'd $aud I 

©(^on fte^t et tt)ie ein 9iil\)ferb aud, 
1255 SJtit feutigen 3(ugen, fc^redlid^em @ebig« 
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D ! bu bifi mtT Qttoxi I 
%ixx foldbe ^albe ^dttenbrut 
3ft ealomonte ©c^liiffcl gut. 

-Y\ f * ^ ® e i ft c r auf bcm ®ange* 

^%*^ vxw/v.^ 'Va^nnnen gefangcn ift etnct ! 

CtUV vp^tA^ixtrc SBie im ©fen bcr guc^g 

v^ S^S* ^in alter ^ottenluc^S. 

aibet gebt 2lc^t ! 
©d^toebet l^in, fc^toebet toieber^ 
Sluf unb nieber, 1265 

Unb er \)at fid^ loSgemad^t. 
^onnt tl^r il^m nu^en, 
Sa^t i^n nid^t ft^en ! 
®enn er tl^at un$ atten 
©(^on ijiel ju ©efatten; 1270 

Sauft, 
6rft JU begegnen bem 2:i^iere, 
Srauc^' id} ben ©j)ru(^ ber SBicre ; 

©alamanber foH glill^en, 
Unbene fid^ toinben, 
' . ©^I})^e Derfd^toinben, 1275 

«oboIb fic^ mii^em 

SIBer fte nid^t lennte 

®ie Blemente^ {XclaXlo^ 

S^re ^raft ^ 

Unb gigenfd^aft, 1280 

2Bare !ein ^Keifter 

liber bie Oeifter. 
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SSerfc^toinb' in glammen 

©alamanber ! 
1285 SRaufc^enb pieje jufammen 

Unbene ! 

Seud^t* in 5D?eteorens©c^5ne 

©^Ijjl^e ! 

SrinQ'l^au^lic^e ^ttlfe 
1290 Incubus ! incubus ! 

2^ritt l^erbor unb mac^e ben ©d^Iu^. 

Reined ber SSiere 

©teit in bem 2^]^iere. 

@8 liegt ganj ru^ig unb grinf 't mii) an ; 

"95 S<^ ^<j6' i^ttt ^^^ nid^t hjel^ getl^an, 

5Du jottft mid^ ]^5ren 
©tarler 6efc^h)5ren. 

SiftbuOefette .x^m.^^ ^jujJjJL^ 

&n glilc^tling ber Ootte ? O Q 

1300 ©0 fiel^ bie^ 3^^^^ ♦ 

3)em fie fid^ beugen 
3)ie fd^hjarjen ©c^aaren, 

©d^on fd^hjittt eg auf mit borftigen ^aaren. 

SSerhJorfneg SBefen ! 
1305 ^annft bu il^n lef en ? 

3)en nie @ntfproff'nen, 
Unaulgefj)rod^nen, 
©urd^ alle §immel ®egoff*nen 
grebentlid^ 2)urc^fto4>nen? 
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Winter ben Dfen gebannt 1310 

@(i^ti>illt ed h)ie ein @le))]^ant, 

3)en gangcn 9laum fiiHt eg an, 

@« toill jum Slebel jerflie^en. 

©teige nic^t jut 3)eie l^inan ! 

2ege btd^ ju be^ 3)ieifterg ^u^en ! 131 5 

2)u ftel^ft ba^ ic^ nic^t bergebeng brol^e. 

Sd& tjerfenge btc^ mit l^eiliger Sol^e 1 

©rtoarte nic^t 

5Da8 breimal gliil^enbe Sid^t ! 

©rtoarte nid^t 1320 

3)ic ftSrffte toon meinen Jliinften ! _ 

9^ep^iflop^ele« trttt, inbem ber 9Zebe( fdfft, geltelbet »le ein fa^- 
renber (^c^olaflicud, l)inter bem Ofen ^ert^or. 

3Rej)^iftoj)]^ele«. 
SBoju ber Sarm? toaS ftel^t bem §errn ju ©ienften? 

gauft. 

3)a8 alfo toar beg ^Pubefe ilem I 

®in fal^renber ©colaft ? 2)er 6afu3 mad^t mid^ lad^en. 

SK e J) ^ i ft }> 1^ e I e g. 

3d^ falutire ben gele^rten §errn ! " 1325 

^f)x ^abi mid^ toeibUd^ fd^h)i|en mac^en. 

^auft, 
SBie nennft bu bic^ ? 

an e J) ^ i ft J) 1^ e I e g. 

S)ie ^Jrage fd^eint mir Hein 
giir einen ber bag ffiort fo fe^r berad^tet, 
3)er, toeit entfemt toon allem ©d^ein, 
3tux in ber SBefen 2:iefe trac^tet. 1330 
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?5auft. 

S5ei euc^, tl^r §erm, lann man bad SBSefen 
®tto'6hnl\(i) auS bem Siamcn lefen, 
S33o ed fic^ aHjubcutlic^ toeif t, 
SBScnn man eud^ tJKegcngott, SSerberbcr, Silgner J^eifet. 
iT^«a 9?un ttut, toer bift bu benn ? 

\yr / @in 2^l&etl bon iencr Kraft s /U-^t'VciA/ 

'j Pte ftetg bag g Me toil! unh ftete^ ^na ffli«ti> frfinfp* ^, ? ^ , 

®ag ift mit biefem SRatl^fetoort gemeint? <^^Jzi^,^^^^0^^ 'o CCLUi^^ 

r 3 5 J .^ 3(1^ bin ber Oeift bet ftetd bemeint ! ^ 3^" 

Unb bag mit SRed^t ; benn atteg toag entftel^t «*" » ^ 3 fcj 



1340 3P i»^^ i^^fe ^^ iiw ©runbe gel^t ; 
3)rum bcffer toar'g bafe nid^tg entftilnbe. 



©0 ift benn atteg toad i^r ©iinbe, j a^Xv*^ 

gerftbrung, lurj baS Sofe nennt, 
SUlein eigentlid^eg Element. 

^auft. 
1345 ®u nennft bid^ einen 2^^eil, unb ftel^ft bod^ ganj bor mir. 

3K e J) 1^ i ft J) 1^ e I e 8, 
Sefd^eibne aBal^rl^eit fj)rec^' id^ bir. 
SBenn fxc^ ber SKenf d^, bie Heine SRarrentoelt, C J- 5 t "^^ 
®en)5l^nli(^ filr ein ®anjeg l^dlt ; 
3c^ bin ein SCI^eil beg 2^]^eilg, ber 2lnfangg alleg toar, 
1350 ffiin S^l^eil ber ginfterni^, bie ftc^ bag Si^t gebar, 
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Sad ftolje Sid^t, bad nun bet Stutter 3laift 

3)en alten 9{ang, ben Slaum i^r ftreitig mai^t, 

Unb bod^ gelingt'd x^m m(^t^ ba ed^ fo biel ed ftoeU, 

SSerl^aftet an ben Jt5r))em Ilebt. 

aSon $drt)em ftrdmfd, bie Stbvptt mai)t ed fi^dn, 1355 

@in Roxptt l^emmt'd auf feinem ©ange^ 

©0, l^off' idj, bauert ed nic^t lange C , 3 3 

Unb mit ben Jtdr)>em ioirb^d }u ®runbe gel^n* 

tJauft, . 

!Run lenn* tc^ betne tuilrb'gen ^flic^tenl 

5Du lannft im ©rofeen nic^td bemid^ten^ 1360 

Unb f&ngft ed nun im Jtleinen an. 

3Rtpffx\iopf)tU9. 

Unb freilic^ ift ntd^t t)iel bamit geti^an. 

SBad ftd^ bent Stic^td entgegenfteUt, 

3)a« ©ttoad, biefe j)Iumj)e SQSelt, 

@o t)iel aid td^ fd^on untemommen^ 1365 

^i) tovL^U nid^t il^r beijulommen, 

3Rit aSBeaen, ©tiirmen, ©d^tttteln, Sranb, 

©erul^tg bleibt am (gnbe 3Keer unb 2anb I 

Unb bem berbammten S^vlq, ber 2^l^ier» unb 5Kenfd(ienBrut^ 

5Dem ift nun gar nid^td anju^aben. 1370 

SSSie toiele l^ab' id^ f c^on begraben ! 

Unb immer circulirt ein neued frifc^ed S3Iut. 

©0 gel^t ed fort, man mbd^te rafenb toerbeni 

®er Suft, bem SBSaffer, h)ie ber @rben 

@nth)inben taufenb Reime fic^, 1375 

3m 3:rodfnen, ^euc^ten, SBarmen, ^alttn I 

§att' id& mir nid^t bie ^lamme borbel^alten^ 

3d(| ^atte nic^td 9l)>artd fur mid^. 
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gauft. 

©0 fe^eft bu ber etoig regen, 
1380 3)er l^eilfam fc^affcnbcn ©eioalt 

!Die lalte 2:euf el^fauft entgegen, 
a)ie ftdji bergebeng tudEif d^ baUt ! 
2Ba$ ainbcrS fuc^c ju beginnen 
3)e« &f)aoi tounberlid^cr ©ol^n I 

1385 SBir tootten toirf lic^ m^ befmnen, JLt^ T^^^-.cyA.w€jjbv 

3)ie na#enmale mcl^r babon ! oa^ ^ 

®ttrft' ic^ too^I biefetnal mid^ entfemcn? ^-^"^ '^ -^^^-^^ 

3d^ fel^e nid^t toarum bu fragft. 
3^ ^<J&^ i^^^ t^i^ lenncn lemen, 
1390 Sefuc^e nun mic^ toie bu magft. 

§ier ift ba« genfter, l^icr bie 2:i^ttre, 
©in SRauc^fang ift bir auc^ gehJi^. 

501 e J) 1^ i ft J) 1^ e I e «. 

©eftel^' tc^'8 nut I 3)afe ic^ l^inau«fj)ajiece 
SBcrbietet mir ein Ileine^ ^inbcmi^, 
1395 ®er 3)rubenfufe auf eurct Sd^toeHe — 

gauft. 

3)a« ^Pentagrantma mac^t bit ^JJein? 

& fage mit, bu Sol^n bet §5lle, 

SOBenn ba« bic^ bannt, trie lamft bu benn l^etein? 

SBie toatb ein fold^et Oeift bettogen? 

aRet)l^iftoj)l&eIe«. 
1400 S3ef d(|aut ed tec^t ! e^ ift nid^t gut gejogen ; 
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!Der eine SBSinlel, ber ttad^ aufeen gu, 
3ft, toie bu fxel^ft, ein toenig offen. 

3fauft. 

S)og l^at ber 3wf^K gut getroffen I 

Unb tnein ®ef angner toarft benn bu ? 

®a3 ift bon ungefd^r gelungen ! 1405 

!IJl e t) ^ t ft )) ^ e I e $. 

JDer ?PubcI tnerfte uid^tg afe er l^eretngcf}>nmgen, 
!Dte ©ad^e fie^t j|c|t anberg au^ ; 
^er 2^eufe[ lann nid^t au^ bem $aud. 

Sauft, 
35o(i(l toatum gcl^ft bu nid^t buret's genftet? 

3W e J) ^ i ft J) 1^ c I e 8. 

'8 ift ein ®efe$ bet 2:cufel unb ©ef J)cnfter : 1410 

SOBo fte l^creingefd^Iiipft, ba tniiffcn fte I^inau8. 

2)ai3 (grfte ftc^t ung frei, bci'm S^jeitcn fxnb toir ^ned^te. 

Sauft. 

a)ie ^m felbft ^at i^re SRec^tc? 

DaS finb' ic^ gut, ba Ue^e fxc^ ein 5pact, 

Unb fic^er hjo^l, tnit eud^ il^r §errcn fc^Iie^en? 1415 

3W e t> ^ i ft J) ^ c I e 8. 

SBag man berfjjrid^t, ba8 fottft bu rein genie^en, 

S)ir h)irb ba))on nic^td abgegh)adU. 

!J)oc^ bag ift nid^t fo furj ju faffen, 

Unb h)ir bef J)rec^en bag jundd^ft ; 

3)od^ je^o bitf id^, ^oc^ unb l^5d^ft, 1420 

%ixx biefegmal mid^ )u entlaffen. 
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5 a u ft. 
©0 bleibe bod^ nod^ einen Slugenblii, 
Urn tnir crft gute aKa^r' ju fagen. 

3e^t lafe mid^ log ! ic^ fomme 6oIb iuril(|; 
1425 ©ann maeft bu nad^ Selieben fragen. 

gauft. 

3d^ l^abe bit nid^t nac^geftettt, 

Sift bu bod^ felbft in'g ®arn gegangcn, 

5Den Xeufel l^alte toer i^n l^alt ! 

@r toirb x^n nid^t fobalb jum jhjeitenmale fanfleru 

gRe^)l^tftoj)l^eIeg. 

1430 SBenn bir»« beliebt, f bin id^ auc^ Bcreit 
a)ir jur ©efettf c^aft l^ier ju bleiben ; 
2)od^ tnit Scbingnife, bit bie 3cit, 
2)urd^ tneine Kiinfte, toiirbig ju toertreiben. 

3c^ fel^' e§ gern, ba§ ftel^t bit frei ; 
1435 3iur bafe bie «unft gefaUig f ei ! 

3Re}>l^ifto^)^ele§. 

5Du toirft, mein ^rcunb, fiit beine Sinnen, 
3n biefcr ©tunbe tnel^r gehjinnen, 
aite in beg 3a^re§ (ginerlei. 
SEBag bit bie jarten ©eifter [xxi^n, 
1440 ®te fd^oncn Silbcr, bie fie bringen, 
©inb nid^t ein leered Sauberfjjiel. 
aiud^ beitt ®etud^ toirb ftd^ erge^en. 
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^ann toirft bu beinen ©aumen le^en^ 

llnb bann cntjutft ftd^ bein ©eftt^I. 

Scrcitung braud^t ed ttid^t \)oxm, 1445 

Seifammen ftnb toir, fanget an ! 

L <J^iWa.cu4 ©d^toinbet il^r bunlein .. j^^l^^O^ 

V fl . j I ffiolbungen brobcn I JjJia^ u^JJl 

uy^^^UoA. liH^L Setjenber fd^aue 4^ 

(WtL'^ utx- greunblid^ ber blauc (J^so 

/vwvt C^Jt^ gfjjaren bie bunlein 

SBoIIcn jertonnen ! 
©tcmelein funfeln^ 
SDWIbctc ©onnctt 1455 

jeincn barein. 
i&imtnlifd^er ©dJ^ttc 
©eiftige ©d^bne, 
©d^hjonlcnbe SSeugung 
©d^toebet Doriibcr. 1460 

©el^nenbe Sleigung 
golget l^iniiber ; 
Unb bcr ®eh)dnbcr 
glatternbe 33dnbcr 

®eien bie Sdnbcr, 1465 

3)eien bie Saube, 
SBo ftd^ fiir'^ Seben, 
3:ief in ©ebanfen, 
_ Sieb enbe geben, 

Saube bet Saube ! 1470 

®}>roffenbe SRonlen ! 
Saftenbe Sraube 
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©tfirjt in'« Se^alter 
5Dr&ngenbcr ilelter, 

1475 ©tiirgen in Sfid^en 

©d^aumenbe SBcine^ 
SRiefeln burd^ tcine 
eble ©efteine, 
Saffen bie §5^ett 

1480 Winter ftd^ Itegen, 

Sreiten ju ©cen 
©td^ um*8 (Seniigen 
(^ lilnenbcr §iigel. 
Unb bad ©eflugel 

1485 ©d^Ittrfct ftd^ SBonne^ 

gKeget ber ©onne, 
tJfieget ben l^eHen 
Snfeln entgegen, 
5Die fic^ auf SBcIIctt 

1490 ® auf lenb beioegen ; 

SBo loir in Sl^dren 
Saud^jenbe l^5ten, 
fiber ben 3luen 
^^angenbe fd^auen^ 

1495 ®i^ P^ ^^ %xtxm 

^^Jf jerftreuen. 
@inige {limmen 
fiber bie $i)l^en, 
Slnbere f d^toimmen 

1500 fiber bie ©een, 

^nbere fd^toeben ; 
20Ie jum Seben, 
Sltte jur geme 
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Siebenber ©temc, 

©cliger §ulb. 1505 

3Jl e )} 1^ t ft )> 1^ e I e d* 

@r fc^Iaft ! So red^t, i^r Iuft*gen, garten 3uwfl«» ^ 

gl^r ^abt i^n treulid^ cingefungen ! 

gtir bicfe (Soncert bin id^ in curer ©dj^ulb, 

3)u bift noc^ nic^t ber SWann ben Scufel f eft ju l^alten I 

Umgaulelt il^n mit fu^cn S^raumgeftalten, 1510 

SSerfenIt il^n in ein 3Keer beg S3Jal^n« ; 

3)od^ biefer ©c^toetle gciuber ju gerfpalten 

Sebarf ic^ eine^ Slattenjol^ng. 

Siid^t lange brauc^' id^ ju befd^tofiten, 

©d^on rafc^elt eine l^ier unb h)irb fogleid^ mi) ff'6xtn, 1515 

S)er $err ber flatten unb ber 5!Jlaufe, 
S)er gliegen, grofc^e, SBanjen, 2dufe, 
Sefie^It bir bid^ l^erbor ju h)agen 
Unb biefe ©dbtoeUe ju benagen, 

©ott)ie er fie mit £)l betuj)ft — 1520 

3)a fommft bu fd^on l^erborge]^uj)ft, 
5Rur frif d^ an*g SBerl ! S)ie ©J)i|e, bie mid^ harmtt, 
' ©ic fi^t ganj bornen an ber RanU. 
3lo^ einen 33i^, fo ift*g gefc^el^n. — 

9lun, 5<iwfte, trdume fort, bi3 toir ung toieberfel^n. 1525 

5 a u ft crttjad^cnb. 

Sin id^ benn abermal^ betrogen ? 
SSerfd^toinbet fo ber geifterreid^e !Drang, 
S)afe mir ein S^raum ben 2^eufel Dorgelogen^ 
Unb bafe ein $ubel mir entf}>rang ? 



/ 
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^aujl. ilRepl^tjlo peeled. 

1530 ®« Ilojjft ? herein ! SBer hjitt mic^ hjieber Jjlaflen ? 

SIRej)l^iftot>l^eIe«, * 

iperein ! 

501 e J) ^ i ft ^) 1^ e I e «. 
®u tnu^t e$ breimal fagcn. 

herein betrn ! 

3R e J) 1^ i ft ^) ^ e I e «• 
©0 gefdUft bu tnir. 

SBir toerben, l^off id^, un« Dertragen I 

5Denn bir bie ©ritten ju berjagen 
IS3S Sin id^, ate ebler gunfer, l^ier, 

3n rot^em golbberbramtem ^leibe, 

®ag SWdnteld^cn bon ftarrcr 6eibe, 

®ie §a]^nenfeber auf bem ^vA, 

3)itt einem langen fjji^en ©cgen, 
1540 Unb ratine nun bir, lurj unb gut, 

©erglcic^en gleid^fattS anjulegen ; 
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3)atnit bu, lo^gebunben, fret, 
Stfal^reft tt)a« ba8 Seben fci. 

Sauft. 
^^ Stt iebem ^leibe toetb' idj tool^I bie ^ein 

5Dc« engen grbclebenS Wlen. 1545 

3d& bin ju alt, urn iiur ju ^pxtUn, 
gu jung, urn ol^iv ©unfd^ ju fein. 

^,^ -j^^ gBa« f ann bie SJBelt tnir tool^ getoal^rett ? 

V^S *X^iY^. '<»^' ^t^cbren f pgft ^ 1 f offft entbebren ! 

• ' 3)a3 ift ber etoige ©efang, 1550 

!Ber jebem on bie D^ren Ilingt, 
3)erf, unfer ganjeS Seben lang, 
Und l^eifer jebe ©tunbe fmgt. 
SKur ntit ©ntfe^en hmdif' id^ 9Jlorgen« auf, 
3ci(l tndc^te bittre 2l^ranen toeinen, 1555 

2)ett 2:afl ju f Jl^n, ber tnir in feinem 2auf 
3lxd)i ©nen SBunf d^ erfiitten toirb, nid&t (ginen, 
5Der felbft bie 3ll^nung jeber Suft 
9Rit eigenfmnigem ^rittel ntinbert, 
3)ie ©c^5j)fung meiner regen 8rujl 1560 

9Rit taufenb gebengfraften ^inbert, 
Sluc^ mufe ic^, toenn bie 3lad)i ftd^ nieberfenit, 
9Kic^ fingftlid^ ouf ba« Sjiger ftretfen ; 
Slud^ ba toirb feine Slaft gefc^enlt, 
SUlic^ toerben toilbe 2:r&ume fdjredten. 1565 

®er ®ott, ber mir tm Sufen tool^nt, 
ilann tief mein ^'^"^^fteg erregen ; 
3)cr iiber aCen meinen ilrSften tl^ront, 
@r f ann nad^ au^en nid^t^ beta>egen ; 
Unb fo ift mir ba« 2)afein eine Sajl, 1570 

®er SCob ertoiinfc^t, bag Seben mir berl^a^t. 
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Un> bo(^ ift nie bcr %oi cin gattj toilRomnmer ®a% 

3fauft. 
D felig bet, bem er im Siegcgglanje 
®ie blut'gen Sorbcern urn bie ©d^lafe toinbet^ 
1575 3>ett er, nad^ rafc^ burc^raf tern ianje, 
3tt eineg 3Rabc^en«. 3lrnten finbct I 
O to&x^ \i) t)or bed l^ol^en @eifted Jtraft 
@nt)U(It, entf eelt bal^in gefunien ! 

aRet)i^tfto)>l^eIed. 

Unb bod^ l^at ietnanb einen braunen Ba% 
1580 2in jener 3lad)t, nid^t audgetrunien. 

a)a« ©Jjioniren, fc^eint'g, ift betne Suft, 

!IR e )> 1^ i ft )> 1^ e I e d. 
SKUtoiffenb bin ic^ nic^t ; boc^ toiel ift ntir Betouftt. 

gauft, 

aSenn aud bem fc^tedlic^en ©eioill^Ie 

®in fiife bef annter 2^on mid^ J09, 
1585 3)en Sleft Don Knblic^em ©efiil^le 

SUlit ainllang frol^er geit betrog ; 

©0 \i\xi)' xi) aU^m toai bie ©eele 

iUlit Sods unb ©auieltoerl umft)annt, 

Unb fte in biefe 2^rauerl^8^Ie 
1590 Wi 93Ienb« unb ©c^meid^elhdften bonntl 

iBerflud^t boraud bie l^ol^e SReinung^ 

aSomit ber ®eift fic^ felbft umf angt ! 

SSerflud^t bag Slenben ber ©rfd^einung^ 

£ie ftd^ an unfre ©inne brangt I 
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SSerfbtd^t ioaS uti§ in ^^rctumen ^euc^elt^ 

2)e8 Slul^mg, ber SRamenSbaucr %xuq I 

SSerfluc^t toag al^ Sefi^ unS fd^meic^clt, 

ate SBcib unb Rinb, afe Rm6)t unb ^Pflugl 

SScrflud^t fci SKammon, toenn tnit Sc^fi^m 

Sr un3 5u liil^nen 2^^atcn rcgt, ' 

3Benn er ^u milgtgem (Srge^en 

2)ie ^Polfter ung jurcc^te Icgt I 

gluc^ f ei bem Salfamfaft ber 2^rauben I 

fjlud^ jcner l^5d^ften 2iebe§]^ulb 1 

glud^ fei ber §offnung ! glud^ bem ®Iau6en, 

Unb %lui) t)or aUtn ber ®ebulb ! 

^- @etfter*6]^or unfici^tBac 
SBSe^ ! h)e^ ! 
5Du l^aft fxe jerftdrt, 
5Die fd^dne SBelt, 
3Rit mdc^ttger ^auft ; 
©ie ftiirjt, fxe jerf dHt I 
6in §a[6gott bat fxe jerfc^Iagen ! 
SBir tragen 

2)ie 3:rummern in'« Stid^tS l^inllter, 
Unb flagen 

fiber bie Derlome ©define. 
aJlcic^ttger 
2)er @rbenf5]^ne, 
^rad^tiger 
Saue fxe toieber, 
3n beinern 33ufen baue fxe auf I 
3l^viin SebenSlauf 
Seginne, 
aJKt l^ellem ©inne. 
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1625 Unb Tteue Sicbcr 

2;dnctt barauf ! 

3Ret>l^iftoj)l&eIe3. 

3)ic^ finb bie Ileinen 
S8on ben 9Reinen. 
^bxt, tote gu Suft unb ^f)aUn 
1630 SKItllug fie ratl^en ! • 

3n bie SBcIt toett, 
2luS ber ©infamleit, 
8B0 ©innen unb ©Sfte ftotfen, 
SBoIlen fie bid^ bdfen. 

« 

1635 ^W auf mit betnem @ram ju f))telen; 

3)er, toie ein ©cier, bir am £ebcn frifet; 

S)ie fc^Ied^tefte ©efeafd^aft la^t bic^ fii^Ien, 

S)a^ bu ein 3Kenfc^ mit 3Kenfd^en btft. 

2)od^ fo iffg nid^t gemeint 
1640 Sid^ unlet baS $adE )u fto^en. 

3ci& bin feiner Don ben ©rofeen ; 

^od) toittft bu, mit mir bereint, 

2)eine ©d^ritte burc^'^ Scben nel^men, 

©0 toill id^ mic^ gem bequemen 
1645 3)ein ju fein, auf ber ©tette. 

3d^ bin bein ©efelle 

Unb, mad^' id^ bir'g red^t, 

Sin xi) bein 3)iener, bin bein itned^t I 

Unb toag fott id^ bagegen bir erf utten? ^ -^/vAA^^cy. 

aJlejji^iftojjl&eleg. / J ^^ ^^ . 

1650 3>aju l^aft bu nod(| eine lange grift. qV > 
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Sletn, neitt I ber 2:cuf el ift etn ©gotft 

Unb tl^ut nic^t leic^t urn (Sotted SJiSen 

SBad einem anbem nu^Iid^ ift. 

@t)rid^ bie 93ebtn0ung beutltd^ auiS ; 

@tn folc^er Wiener bringt ©efal^r itfiS ^avii. 1655 

ajl e J) 1^ i ft J) 1^ e I e «• 

2|(^ h)iQ tnid^ 1^ i e r )u bemem 9)ienft Derbinben, 
Sluf betnen SSSinl ni^t raften unb nid^t rul^n ; 
SBenn toxt und b r U b e n tDteber finben^ 
@o foQft bu tnir baiS ©letd^e tl^un. 

^auft. 

^ai !Dr{lben lann mid^ tDemg lilmmem ; 1660 

@d^ld0ft bu erft biefe SSelt )u ^rilmmern, 

^ie anbre mag barnad^ entftel^n. 

Slud biefer (Srbe quiKen meine ^^reuben, 

Unb biefe Sonne fd^einet meinen Seiben ; 

5lann id^ mid^ etft bon il^nen fd^eiben^ 1665 

3)ann mag toad toiK unb lann gefd^el^n. 

S^alDon toiK ic^ nid^td toeiter l^5ren^ 

Ob man aud^ filnftig l^a^t unb liebt, 

Unb ob ed aud^ in j|enen 6t)l^&ren 

©in Dben ober Unten gibt. 1670 

3Jl e t) ^ i ft )) 1^ e I e d. 

3n biefem ©inne lannft bu'd ioagen, 
3Setbinbe bid^ ; bu foDft, in biefen SCagen, 
SKit ^reuben meine Kiinfte fe^n, 
3(^ gebe bit toad nod^ lein SJtenfd^ gefel^n. 
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gauft. 

2Ba« toittft bu armer 2:euf cl gebcn ? 

aOBatb eineg gjlenfd&en ®eift in feincm l&ol&ett Streben^ 

SRon ^ctneggleidben te gefafet? 

3)oc^ l^aft bu ©J)eife bie nid^t fdttigt, l^aft 

3)u rotl^eg (Solb, bag ol^ne dta% 

Duecffilber fileid^, bit in bet iganb jerrinnt, 

6itt @J)iel, bei bem man nic gctoinnt, 

6itt 3Kdbc^en, ba« an meincr Sruft 

SKit aiugeln fd^on bem Siac^bar ftd^ berbinbet, 

®er ®^re fd^dne ©ftttcrlufi, 

3)ie, toie ein SKetcor, uerf d^toinbet ? 

3eig' mir bie ^Jtud^t bie fault, el^' man fie btid^t^ 

Unb gjiume bie fid^ taglic^ neu begriinen ^ ' (f [) 

3)te^^ifto)}l^eIeg. 

@in fold^er 3(uftrag fc^redt mid^ nid^t, 
SKit folc^en ©d^&ften fann id^ bienen.^ 
®od^, guter ^eunb, bie 3rit lommt aud^ l^eran 
aSSo toir \oa^ ®utd in Sluice fd^maufen mdgen. 

gauft. 
r ^ttV idb berubiftt te mid& auf ein y^auIBett leaen, 

( So fei eg flleidj> um mid^ getl^an ! 

J^annft bu mid& fd&meid^elnb je l^eliiaen. 

^gfe id& mir f elbft gefaHen maQ , 

itannft bu mic^ mit ®enufe betriiflen^ 

^gg fei filr mtcb bet lefete Xag ! 
[ g)ie aSette bief id^ ! 

3Ke})l^iftopl^eIeg. 
2:oj)! 
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Unb ©dBIafx auf ©d^Iajn ! 
SBctb* id& >mn 2tuffenbli(!e faaen : 

gcrtpeile bodb ! bu bift fo f cfcon ! 1700 

^gnn magft bu mid^ in ?VeffeIn fcbtapen, 
2)ann toitt id^ gem ^n (S5runbe 9 el { )i| 1 
S)gnn mgg bie ^obtenplocie fd&gtten^ 
^gnn bift bu betneg 3)ienfteg f ret^ 
2)ie Ubr mgg ftebn. ber .Reiaet fgtten^ 1705 

6g fei bie 3git filr mid^borbci ! 

5Dlcj)l^iftoj)]^eIeg. 
I Sebenf* eg tool^I, toir toerben'g nid^t ber geffen, 

iJauft. 
3)g)u l^gft bu ein boQed Stec^t, 
3ci& l^abe mid^ nid^t frebentUd^ bermeffen* 
3Bie id^ bel^grre bin id^ flned^t^ 1710 

Db bein, tog« frgg' id^, obet toeffen. 

3Bej)l^iftoj)l^cIe§. > 

3d^ toerbe ^eute gleid^, bei'm ®octorfd^mguS\f^ 

2lfe ®iener, meine ^flid^t erfullen. 

5Rur einS ! — Urn SebenS obet ©terbeng toiHen, 

Sitt' ic^ mit ein })ggr S^U^n guS. 1715 

??auft. 

2lud^ togg ®efd^riebne§ forberft bu ?Pebgnt? 

§gft bu nod^ feinen 3Rgnn, nid^t 3Kgnne8s2Bort pelgnnt? 

3ft'g nid^t genug, bg^ mein gefjjrod^ne^ SBort 

9luf etoig fott mit nteinen S^ggen fd^glten? 

fRayt nic^t bie SBelt in gHen ©tromen fort, 1720 

Unb mid^ foil ein SSerf})red^en l^glten ? 
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S)od^ biefer SBal^n ift un§ in*« igerj Qelegt, 

2Ber mag fid^ gern bat)on befreien ? 

Segliicft tper Xreue rein im Sufen trdgt, 
1725 * Rein Differ U)irb il^n je gereuen ! 

aiHein ein ^pergament, befd^rieben unb bej)ragt, 

3ft ein ®ef})enft, Uor bent fid^ aHe fd^euen. 

3)ag 2Bort erftirbt fd^on in ber gebet, 

2)ie §errf4aft fii^ren SEBad^g unb Seber* 
1730 SEBag toiaft bu bdfer (Seift Don mir? 

6rj, 5Dlarmor, ^Jiergament, ^Jiajjier ? 

©OH id^ mit ©riff el, aJleijjel, 3^eber f d^reiben ? 

3d^ gebe jjebe SEBal^I bit frei. 

aKej)]^iftoj)l^eIeg. 

SBie magft bu beine Sftebnerei 
173s 5Rur gleid^ f l^i^ig iibertreiben ? 
3ft bod^ ein jebeg Slattd^en gut. 
®u unterjeic^neft bid^ mit einem 2^r5})fd^en SSIut. 

' iJauft. 

SBenn bie^ bit t)daig ®'nuge t^ut, 
©0 mag eS bei ber %xa%t bleiben. 

3Re»)^iftoi)^eIe«. o iA 

Slut ift ein ganj befonbrer ©aft. ZOjjsaX^H^ OuLuu*^ 

9iur feine tJurd^t, bafe ic^ biefe Siinbnife bred^e I o^ ^/( 

' 3)aS ©treben meiner ganjen Kraft ^ 

3ft g'rabe baS toag id^ DerfJ^red^e. 
3d^ i^abe mid^ ju l^od^ gebVdl^t ; 
1745 3n beinen Sldng gel^5r' ic^ nur. 

Set grofee ® eift ^at mid^ berfd^md^t, -^ // a. • ^ 



.1740 
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aSor mir toetf(^lie|t ftd^ bie ?Ratur. - i C>-'^^ 

3)c8 a)cn!eng gaben tft jcrriffen/ fi o' J-^ 

3Jlir elelt lange t)ot attem aB3iffctt.-!L "ir^ 

Safe in ben Xicfen ber ©innltd^feit ' 1750 

Und glill^enbe Seibenf d^aften ftiSen ! 

%xi unbur(^bntngnen B^uberl^iUlen 

@ei iebed 3Bunber gleid^ bereit i 

©turjen toir )xxiS> in bag Slaufc^cn ber S«*/ 

3n'« SloHen ber Segeben^eit ! 1755 

3)a mag benn ©corner) unb ©enufe^ 

©elingen unb SBetbrufe^ 

3)lit einanber toed^feln h)ie eg lann ; 

9Iur raftlog betl^attdt ftd^ ber 3)lann. 

3Jle)}l^ifto))l^ele0. 

®uc^ ift !ein 3J{afe unb 3i^( O^f^t. 1760 

9eliebt*g euc^ itberaU }u naf d^en^ 

^m ^liel^en ^ifooA ju erl^afd^en^ 

S5e!omm' eud^ tool^I toag eu^ erge^t I \J » Lv^ 

Slur greift mir ju unb f eib nid^t bidbe. ^ J cVV^^ 

gfauft V^ 

®u l^breft ja, bon 5^eub* ift ni(^t bie Slebe. 1765 

3)em SCaumel toeil^' id^ mid^, bem fd^merjlid^ften (Scnufe, 
Serliebtem §afe, erquidfenbem SSerbrufe. 
3Jlein Sufen, ber bom 2Bif[engbrang gel^eilt ift, 

© oH feinen ©d^merjen fiinftig ftd^ berfd^Iiefeen, 

> ^ filnb toag ber ganjen 3Kenfd^^eit jugetl^eilt ift, "1770 

^\fiA^y^\^ A SBiH id^ in meinem innern ©elbft genicfeen, 
1 . ^ ifjii^'^ ?IKit meinem ®eift bag igod^ft' unb Xieffte greifen, 

^'^ Unb fo mein eigen ©elbft gu i^rem ©elbft ertoeiteru, 

Unb, toie fie felbft, am (Snb' aud^ id^ jerfd^eitem. 1775 
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5IR e i) ^ i ft i) ^ e I e «. 

glaube mir, ber ntand^e taufenb ^af}Xt 
3ln biefer l^artcn @})cifc laut, 
®afe ijon ber 2Bicge biS jut Salute 
^ein 3Kenfd^ ben alten Sauerteig t)erbaut ! 
1780 ®Iaub* unfer einem, biefe^ ®anje^ 1 IT? 

3fi ^wr fiir einen (Sott gemad^t ! 
6r ftnbet fid^ in einem eto'gen ©lanje, 
UnS l^at er in bie ^infternife gebrad^t^ 
Hub eu(^ taugt einjig ^ag unb Stad^t, 

gaup. 
f/Ss Slllein id^ h)ill ! 

5DI e J) 1^ i ft }) ^ e I e g. 

aJaglafetfid^^orenl 
S)od^ nut t)or @tnem tft mir bang ; 
3)ie ^tit ift furj, bie ^unft ift lang. 
3ci^ ba(^t', il^r lie^et eud^ belel^ren. 
Slffociirt eu(^ mit einem ^oeten, 
1790 Safet ben ipertn in ©ebanfen fc^toeifen^ 

Unb aUe eblen Dualitaten 
Sluf euren @^Tens@d^eiteI l^aufen^ 
3)e« Sdtoen 3Kutl^, 
3)e* §irfd^e8 ©4>neIIigfeit, 

1795 3)^^ S^ttli^"^*^ f^wrig S3Iut, 

3)eg 9lorbeng 5)aurbarleit ; 
Safet il^n eud^ bad ©ebeimni^ pnben, 
©rofemutl^ unb Strglift ju Uerbinben, 
Unb eud^, mit toarmen S^genbtrieben, 

1800 9lad^ einem ?piane, ju t)erlieben. 

3Jl5d^te felbft folc^ einen §erten lennen, 
SBtirb* il^n $errn 3Ki!rofogmud nennen. 
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??auft. 

2Ba^ bin id^ benn, h)enn e^ nid^t tn50ltc^ ift 

!5)er 3Dlenfcl^^eit Rxom ju erringen, 

SRad^ bcr ftd^ aHe ©inne bringen? 1805 

3)u bift am ®nbe — toaS bu bift. 
©e$' bir ^Pcmcfcn auf t)on 3RiIIionen gotfen, 
©e^' beinen gufe auf eHenl^o^e ©ocfen, 
2)u bleibft bod^ immer toa^ bu bift. 

f5 a u ft. 

3d^ fttbPg, betgcbeng ^ab' id^ atte ©c^S^c i8io 

®e§ SKenfd^engcift^ auf mid& l^crbeigerafft, 

Unb toenn id^ mid^ am ®nbe nieberfe^e, 

Duillt innerlid^ bod^ leine ncue flraft ; 

2id^ bin nid^t urn ein §aar breit l^o^er, 

Sin bem Unenblid^en ni4)t ndl^er. 1815 

5Dlein gutet $crr, i^r fe^t bie ©ad^en, ^ O 

SBie man bie ©a(^en ebcn fiel^t ; 

S33ir muf[en ba§ gcfd^eibtet madden, 

@i)* un« be« SebenS greube flic^t. 

SQ3a€ §enfer ! freilid^ §anb' unb ^ii^c 1820 

Unb Rop^ unb § bie finb bein; 

!Do(^ attcg, toaS id^ frifc^ genie^e, 

3ft ba^ brum toeniger mein? 

SDSenn id^ fed^§ ^engfte jal^Ien lann, 

©inb il^re Krdfte nid^t bie meine? 1825 

3d^ tenne ju unb bin ein red^ter 3Kann^ 

Site l^att* id^ iDier unb jiDanjig 33eine. 
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3)rum frifd^ ! Safe aHcg Sinncn fein, 
Unb g'rab' mit in bie SBelt ^incin 1 
1830 ^d) fag' c« bit : ein ^erl, ber fbeciiKift. . 

p tot^ ein ^bter mif biirrer .^gtbg — f >6tvVL cW Uul(U-n4/i-w 

SBon etnem b5?en (S^eift im fireig bcrum gefilfcrt^ ^ 

Unb rinflg um6er lieflt fc6one grane SBeibe. ^ l^J^JtU jJit^Lw 

Sfauft. 
SBie f angen toxx bad an ? 

3K e J) 1^ i ft }) 1^ e I e g. 

2Bir gel^en cbcn fort* 

183s ^^^ if* t>tt« ffii^ ^in aWarterort ? 

2Bag l^etfet ba§ fur ein Scben fiil^rcn, 

©id^ unb bic Sungeng ennu^ircn? 

Safe bu ba« bcm §crrn 5Rac^bar SBanft I 

SBag roillft bu bic^ bag ®trol^ ju brefd^en Jjlagen? 
1840 ®ag Sefte, toag bu toif[en lannft, 

3)arfft bu ben Suben boc^ nic^t fagen* 

®leid^ \)'6x* id^ einen auf bem ®anQt I . 

^auft. ^JUu!(XA^tX.CA^^ 

aJlir ift*g nid^t mogtic^ il^n ju fel^n. . i j cT ' 

aRej)^iftDi)^eIeg. ^i^^^ ^^^ 
®er arme finabe toartet lange, ^ cJuJaJUa-- 

1845 ®er barf nid^t ungetroftet ge^n. 

Romm, gib mir beinen SRotf unb 3Kti$e ; 
®ic 3KagIe mufe mir loftlic^ fte^n. 

@r Keibet ftd^ um* ' 

SRun ilberlafe eg nteinem SOBi^e 1 , 

3c^ Brauc^e nur ein Siertelftiinbd^en S^xt ; 

1850 Snb^ff^" mac^e bid^ jur fd^5nen gal^rt bereit ! 

gaufl ah* 
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^\M^^yoXJ^y^ 5Dlej)l^ifto})l^cIe« In gaufl** langcm JJteibe* 
H^ ^ aSerad^te nur SBernunft unb SBiff enf d^aft, iJ v l<A.ft|lMi,clL 

"^OjJS^ 2a^ nur in »Ienb. unb Baubcrtoerlcn ^^•^ ^' WfiXOL j 

!Did^ Don bcm Siigengeift beftSrlcn, 
©0 l^abMc^ bid^ f d^on unbcbingt — 1855 

3^m l^at ba§ Sd^idffal eincn ®cift ^t^^^^x^, 
!Dcr ungebcinbigt immer Uortoartg bringt, * 

Unb beffcn iibereilteg ©treben ! 

2)er 6rbe grcuben iiberf J)ringt. 1] 

3)en fd^Iej)j)' tc^ burd^ bag toilbe Scbcn, i860 

3)urd^ flad^c Unbcbeutenl^eit, 

6r foH ntir yx)f^^\x^,, ftarren, tiebcn, j 

Unb feiner Unerfattlid^Ieit v 

©ott ©j)etf * unb XranI t)or gier'gen 2i})})en f (^toebcn ; 
@t toirb 6rquidung fic^ umfonft erflel^h, 1865 

Unb \qXV er fid^ aud^ nic^t bem %^yx\^\ iibergeben, 
6r mtijte bod^ ju ®tunbe gel^n. ««.-..-*^ 

ein@c§uUrtrlttauf. c | ^ - 

Unb fommc UoII grgebenl^eit, 

Sinen 3Kann gu f})red^en unb ju Icnnen, 1870 

®en aHe ntir mit gl^rfurd^t nennen, 

2R e J) 1^ i ft i) ^ e I c g. 

Sure igoflid^feit erfrcut ntid^ fe^r ! 
3^r fc^t einen 3Rann tote anbre mcl^r. 
$abt tl^r eud^ fonp fc^on umgetl^an? 
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©chalet. 
1^75 3^ ^^^' ^^f neJ^ntt cud^ tnciner an ! 
3ci& lomme mit aHem guten 3Kut]^, 
Seiblid^cm ©clb unb fttfd^em Slut; 
5Dletnc 3Kutter tooHte mxi) f aum entf cmen ; 
SK5c^te gem toag Slec^tg l^ierau^en lemen* 

5DI e }) ^ i ft }) ^ e I e «. 
i88o 3)a feib il^r e6en red^t am Drt. 

@ (^ ii I e r. 

Stufrid^tig, tn5d^te fd^on toieber fort : 
3n bicfen 5Dlauem, biefen fatten, 
SDBiH eg tnir leinegtoegS gefaHen. 
63 ift ein gat befc^ranfter Slauin, 
1885 5Dlan fiel^t nic^tg ®rline§, feinen Saum, 
Unb in ben @alen, auf ben Sdnfen, 
SSergel^t mir §5ten, ©el^n unb a)en!en, 

3Re))]^ifto)}l^eleg. 

3)ad lommt nut auf ®eh)ol^n^eit an. 
©0 nimmt ein Kinb ber SKutter Sruft 
1890 9Kd^t gleid^ m Slnfang toiHtg an, 
3)od^ balb emal^rt e« fic^ mit Suft. 
©0 toirb'g eu4) an ber SKJeig^eit Srliften 
SKit jebem Sage mel^r geliiften. 

© d^ ii I e r. 
3(n il^rem QaU h)ill ic^ mit ^reuben l^angen ; 
189s ^odf fagt mir nut, h)ie lann id^ l^ingelangen ? 

aRej)^iftoj)^eIe«. ^fv^ j 

erfWrt eu(^, e^' i^r toeiter ge^t, '^<j^ T^T\ 

2Ba« toa^lt i^r filr eine gfacultat? JU^ JP ^ cvJ/tTO 
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S d^ it I e r. 

^d^ h)Unfd^te red^t gele^rt ju h)erben, 

Unb mdd^te gem toaS auf bet @tben 

Unb in bent ^immel ift erfaffen, 1900 

3)ie aBiffenfd&gft unb bte JRotur. 

3Kej)^iftDi)]^eIeg. 

3)a feib il^r auf bet red^ten Qp\xx ; 

S)od^ tttii^t il^t euc^ nid^t jerftteuen laffen. 

© d^ ii I e r. 

3d^ Bin babei mit ©eel' unb Seib ; 

2)od^ freilic^ totirbe mix bel^agen 1905 

©in toenig g^^i^^it unb S^it^^^t^^i^^ 

2ln fc^5nen ©ommerfeiertagen. 

5Dlei)l^iftoj)]^eIe«. 

©ebraud^t ber geit, fie ge^t fo fd^nett \>on l^innen, 
®od^ Orbnung lel^rt eud^ ^dt getoinnen. 
3Kein ll^eurer ^reunb, id^ rati)' euc^ brum 1910 

3uerft EoIIeBium Sojgicunj. ^(UajUl^ 

3)a h)irb ber ©eift euc^ tool^l breffirt, ^j ^ WJ^"^^ rfip 
3n fi^anifd^e ©tiefcin eingefd^ntirt, ^ J^lS'li* 

5)afe er bebad^tiger fo fortan 

^infd^leid^e bie ©ebanfenbal^n, 1915 

Unb nid^t ettoa, bie Kreuj unb Duer, 
Srrlid^telire l^in unb l^er. 
!I)ann lel^ret man tnd) mand^en 2^ag, 
2)a^, h)a« il^r fonft auf ®inen ©c^Iag 
. ^ ©etrieben, toie (Sffen unb 2^rin!en frei, 1920 

Saj^ImjM^ -^ ®in§! 3h)ei! ®rei I baju nbt^ig fei. 
'T^O^^ glpgr iff g mit ber ®ebanfeng?Vabri|^ 
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2Bie mit einem 2BeBerg3Reifterftiltf. 

S Bo gin 2^ritt taufenb f^ciben xtaX , 
1925 S)te @d^i|ftein ^erllbcr bintiber fc&iefeen^ 

2!)ie y^gben mtaefeben fliefeen^ 

gin @(i&Iafl taufenb 38erbinbunc)en f Alaat : 

3)er ^pi^ilofo})]^ bcr tritt l^erein, 

Unb betoeif t eud^, eS mufef f f ein : 
1930 ®a8 grff tear' fo, bag 3h)citc fo, "'^ C Cjl ijUi.^^ 

Unb brum bag 3)ritt' unb SSierte fo; W '^ ^Jp^^^ 

Unb h)cnn bag grft* unb 3n)cit' nic^t toat^ 

3)ag 3)tttt* unb SBierf todr' nimmermcl^r.^ 

2)ag })reifen bie ©d^iiler aUcr Drtcn, 
1935 ©inb aber feinc SBeber gctoorben. 

2Bcr toiU toag Sebenbigg crfennen unb befc^tcibcn, 

©ud^t crft ben ©eift l^eraug ju treiben, 

®ann ^at er bie X^eile in feiner §anb, 

gel^It leiber I nur bag geiftige Sanb* 
1940 Encheiresin naturae nennt'g bie Sbemie^ 

@j)ottet i^rer felbft unb toei^ nid^t toie. 

©c^tiler. 
Slann eud^ nid^t ihva ganj berftel^en. 

aRej)^iftojjl^eIeg. 

®ag toirb nfid^fteng fd^on beffer gel^en, 
2Benn il^r lemt atteg rebuciren 
1945 Unb gel^orig claffificiren. 

©d^iiler. 

3Kir toirb bon aDe bem fo bumm, 

2tlg 6^ng* mir ein 3Jiu^Irab im Koj)f l^erum. 
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9lad^^er, ))or aEen anbem @ad^en^ 

3Rii^t if)x eud^ an bie ^ctatobiaftf madden I 

S)a fel^t bafe il^r tieffinnig fa|t, 1950 

2Bad in bed SRenf d^en $im nid^t ))a^t ; 

^ilr toad brein gel^t unb nid^t brein gel^t, 

Qxn pxadftxQ 3Bort )u 2)tenften flel^t. . 

J)oc^ mtx\t btefcg f)alU Sa^r uLu ^je/wvU/tJiA. 

3ltf)mt j|a bet beften Orbnung h)al^r. ^^«4^ '955 

pnf ©tunben ^abt i^r jeben Sag ; "^^ 

@etb brinnen mit bem (Slodenfd^Iag ! 

$abt eud^ Dorl^er tool^I ))r&)}arirt, 

^aragra^l^od tpol^l einftubirt, 

3)amit i^t nac^l^er beffer fel^t, i960 

3)a^ er ntd^td f agt^ aU \oa^ m 93ud^e fte^t ; 

3)od^ eud^ be« ©ii^mbeng ja beflci^t, T) ^ -^ T 1 S"^ 1 1 1 -^ 

ate btctirt' eu* ber $eilifl» (Scift ! 

©driller. 

9)aiS foQt il^r mir nid^t jmeimal f agen ! 

3d^ benf e mir toie t)icl eg nii^t ; 1965 

3)enn^ tpad man fc^toat} auf tpei^ be{t|t^ 

Slann man getroft nad^ §aufe tragen. 






©c^ ft let. t)-rW'i^t^^ 

3ur Stec^t^gelel^rfamfeit fann ic^ mid^ nid^t bequemen. 

3Jle})]^iftojj^eIeg. 

3d^ lann eg eud^ fo fe^r nid^t iibel nel^men, 1970 

3c^ toeife toie eg urn biefe Sel^re fteljft. 
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68 erbcn jtd^ ®efe^* unb Sedate 
SBie cine ehj'ge Slranlt^cit fort ; 
@ie fci^Ie^t)en t)on ©efd^led^t ftd^ jum ©efd^Ied^ie^ 
1975 Unb rttcfen fad^t t>on Drt ju Drt. 

SSemunft toirb Unftnn, SBo^It^at ^piafle ; 
SBe^ bir, bafe bu ein @nf el bift ! 
SSom Sled^te, baS mit un« geboren ift^ 
SSon bent ift leiber 1 me bie grage* 

©d^ulet. ^4 j 

1980 SKein Slbfc^eu toirb burd^ eud; t)crmel^rt. J-K/uK-<>^^Ucc 
D glildEUd^ ber ! ben i^r bele^rt. 

gaft m5d^f id^ nun ^^^cologie ftubiren. 

5IKejj^tftol)^eIe«. 

3c^ toiinfd^te nic^t eud^ irre ju fiil^ren. 

aa3a« biefe SBijfenfd^aft betrtfft, 
198s ®* ift fo fd^toer ben falfd^en SEBeg ju meiben, 

63 liegt in il^r fo biel berborgne* (Sift, 

Unb bon ber Slrjenei ift'g !aum ju unterfd^eiben. 

Sim beften ift*d auc^ l^ier, h)enn tl(^r nur @inen fflkt^ 

Unb auf be« aReifter* SBorte fd^h)i>rt. 
1990 3*tt ®an^en — l^altet eud^ an SEBorte I 

2)ann ge^t il^r burd^ bie fic^re 5Pforte 

3um 2^emjjel ber ©etoifel^eit ein. 

©driller. 
!Dod^ ein Segriff mu^ bei bem SBSorte fein* 

3Rejj]^ifto})]^eIe8. 
@(^on gut ! 3tnx mu^ man ftd^ nid^t aU^a dngftltd^ qualen ; 
1995 3)enn cben too Segriffe fel^Ien, 

®a ftellt ein SEBort jur red^ten 3^tt ftd^ ein. 
3Jlit SDBorten lafet ftc^ trefflic^ ftreiten. 



88 gaufl. (Srfler X^eil. 

3Rxt SBorten ein Sl^ftem bereitcn, 

an SEBorte lafet fic^ trcfflic^ fllauben, 

SBon cittern 2Bort lafet ftc^ leitt ^ota raubett. acxx) 

@ d^ ii I e r. "iA j" ' 

SBerjei^t, ic^ ^alt' euc^ auf tttit Dieleti ^agett, r^cU/J^'^ 
SlHeitt \6) ntufe eud^ ttod^ betnii^tt. Ti is -% " ? 

SBottt i^r tttir t)ott ber 3Webicitt J^^ K) • Xo ^ Xz.3- 

5Rid^t aud^ citt Itafttg SBortd^eti fagett? 

®rei 3fx^t ift eitte furje 3^t/ 2005 

Uitb, ®ott ! bag gclb ift gar ju toeit. 

SSetttt tttan einett ^ittgerjeig nur ^at, 

Sa|t fid^'S fd^oit cl^er tociter fiil^Iett. 

aRej)^iftopl^eIeg fflr ftc^. 

3c^ bitt beS troditctt %on^ ttutt fatt, 

5Ku^ toieber rcc^t bett Xeufcl f j)icleit. 2010 

2ant 

®er (Seift ber 3Kebicitt ift leic^t ^u faffen ; 

gl^r burd^ftubirt bie grofe' uttb fleiite SBelt 

Utti eg atit ®ttbe gel^ti ju laffett, 

SDBie'g ©ott gefattt. 

SSergebeitg ba| i^r tittg§utit toiffettfc^aftlic^ ft^toeift, 2015 

®itt jeber lernt ttur toaS er leritett laittt ; 

®od^ ber bett Slugettblidf ergreift, 

®ag ift ber red^te 3Jiattit. - 

Si^t feib ttod^ jietttlid^ h)o^lgebaut, 

^tt ^ul^tt^eit to'ixV^ euc^ aud^ ttid^t fel^Ien^ 2020 

Uttb toenit il^r euc^ ttur felbft t)ertraut, 

SBertrauctt eud^ bie anberti ©eelen. 

Sefotiberg lerttt bie SBeiber ful^rett ; 



^tubtrjintmer* 89 

®d ift i^t etDtg 3Bel^ unb ^i) 
«o25 ©0 taufcnbfa^ . I • / -^ ' / 

auS ginem a?un!te ;m curiren, itwu^-^XccAx ^A-uXfC 

Unb toenn il^r l^albtocg el^rbar tl^ut, 

©ann l^abt il^r fie aW unter'm §ut. 

6in S^ttcl mu^ fie erft DertrauK^ madden, 
2030 $)a| eure ilunft mel Kiinfte iiberfteigt ; 

Sum SBiHIomm' tappt il)x bann nad^ alien ©tebenfad^en, 

Um bie ein anbrer biele 3^^^^^ ftreid^t, 

aSerftel^t baS 5{5ufelein too^I gu briicfen, 

Unb faffet fte, mtt feurtg fd^Iauen SRcfen, 
2035 S33o^I VLxn bie fd^Ianfe iQiifte frei, 

3u fel^n, h>ie feft gefd^niirt fie fei. 

© d^ ii I e r. 
a)aS ftel^t fd^on beffer aug 1 5Wan ftel^t bod^ too unb toie? 

5W e J) 1^ i ft J) ^ e I e g. 

©ran, tbeurer S^reunb. ift aHe g:BeDrie. 
Unb fltiln beg Sebeng aol^ngr 9^flurt^. 

2040 3d^ fd^todr' eud^ ju, mix ift'S afe toie ein a:raum. p M*" f 

2)ilrff id& eud^ tool^I ein anberntal befd^toeren, Ol^ix^ \ cJ^JJoa/l 
SBon eurer SQBeigJ^eit auf ben ®runb ju l^dren? 

aRej)^iftoi)^eIeS. 
9Q3ad td^ Dermag, foQ gem gefd^el^n. 

©driller. ^. . I 

3d^ fann unm5glid^ toieber gel^n, o 'X C^maa/vJ^i^^kX^ 

2045 3^^ ^u^ ^ud^ nod^ mein ©tamntbud^ iiberretd^en» 
®dnn' eure ®unft mir biefeg 3^i^«^ ^ 



90 gaufl, Crfler a:i^lt, 

!!Re^l^ifto^l^ele«. 

(Sr fd^reibt unb gtbt'^. 

© d^ fi I e r Iic«t 
Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum. 
aRat^t'e e^rerbtettg }u unb empfte^It flc^. 

9Jle))l^ifto))l^eIeiS. 

f^olg' nut bent alten Bpxni) unb meinet SRui^me bet ©d^Iange, 
Sir h)irb getotl einmal bet betner ©ottol^nlid^teit bange ! 2050 

gauHtrittauf. dliy^J^ ^^^ 

SBoJ^infoaeSnunfle^n? nJUAJi ^ (^-^iO 

SSo^n ti bit gef aSt. / . *\ • t) \ 
2Ba fel^n bie Heine, bann bie flro|« SSelt. (J vxJLj 
9Rtt toeld^er ^eub«, toeld^em 9tu^en, j 

SSBitft bu ben Surfum burd^fd^marulen ! l^**-^ 

Sniein bei metnem langen 35art ^ 2055 ^ 

^el^It mtr bie leid^te Sebendart. 

(SS toirb mir ber SSerfud^ nid^t gliicfen ; 

^ij iDufete nie mid^ in bie SBelt ju fd^idfen^ 

93or anbern filler id^ mid^ fo flein ; 

3d^ toerbe ftet^ Derlegen fein. 2060 

a»e)>]^iftoj)^eteS. 

!Dlein guter ^Teunb^ ba$ toirb fid^ aUed geben ; 
@obaIb bu bit Derttauft, fobalb toei^t bu ju leben* 




©tttblrjlmmer, 91 

gaufh 

SBSte fommen ft)ir benn au$ bem ^auiS? 
SBo l^aft bu ?Pfcrbe, ^ned^t unb aBagen? 

5K e ») 1^ i ft J) 1^ e I c 8.' 

2065 SQ8tr breiten nur ben SWantel au8, 

2)er foU un8 burd^ bic Siiftc traflen. 

®u nimmft bet btefem liij^nen ©d^ritt 
• Slur ieinen fltofeen Siinbel mit. 

©n bj^d^en ^euerluft, bie td^ bereiten toerbe, 
2070 $ebt unS bel^enb Don biefer (Srbe. 

Unb ftnb ft)ir leid^t^ fo ge^t ed f d^neK l^inauf ; 

3d^ gratuUre bit )um neuen Seben^Iauf. 



iHCttlla^^ "^IZ^JudZ^ 



SluerBad^g teller in 8ct))jtg- 

SQSiH feiner trinf en ? Iciner lad^en ? 

Sd^ tottt eud^ lel^rcn ©efid^ter ma^tn 1 

Sl^r fetb ja l^eut toic naffeg ©trol^, 2075 

Uttb brennt fonft immer lid^terlol^* 

35 r a n b e r. 

a)a« Kegt an bit ; bu bringft ja nid^tg ^erbei, 
Slid^t cine ©umml^eit, leine ©auerei. 

gtegt i^m ein mai Sein iiBer ben ^opf. 

2)a l^aft bu beibed ! 

35 r a n b e t. 
S)oj)j)eIt ©d^toein ! 

Si^r tooKt eg ja, man foU eg f ein ! 2080 

© i e b e I. 
3ur %\)ixx l^inaug toer fid^ entjtoeit ! 
3Rit offner 33ruft ftngt 3hinba, fauft unb fd^teit I 

(9»; 



%ntxhadi9 better in Setl^gig, 93 

9( 1 1 m a 9 e t. 

SBel^ mtt, id^ Kn Detloten ! 
93aumft)oIIe ^er 1 bet ilett ff)rengt tnir bie Dl^ren. 

© i e b e L 
«>85 SDSenn bag ®eh)5lbe toibcrfd^attt, 

^l^lt man erft red^t beg SSaffeg ©runbfietoalt. 

@o red^t, J^inaug ntit bent bet ^Cii iSM ntmmt ! 
9( 1 tara lata ba 1 

9( 1 1 m a ); e t. 
X ! tara lata ba ! 

3)ie ilel^Ien finb flejHtrant, 
@ingt. 
ao9o 35ag liebe ^eirge 3l5m'fd^e 3leid^, 

ffiie ^ait'g nur nod^ juf antmen ? 

35 r a n b e r. 
®tn flarpifl Sieb 1 5Pfui 1 ©n ^)oKtifd^ Sieb 
®in leibig Sieb ! 35anlt ©ott ntit jebem SWorgen, 
S)a| il^r nid^t braud^t fiir'g 3l5m'fd^e SReid^ }u forjen J 
2095 3d^ l^alt' eg toenigfteng filr retd^Iid^en ©etoinn, 
Sa| id^ nid^t jlaifer obet Jtanjler bin. 
2)od^ ntu^ aud^ ung ein Dbetl(^au|>t nid^t f el^Ien ; 
SBir tooHen einen ?Paj)ft ertoal^Ien. 
3^ toi^t^ h)eld^ eine Dualitdt 
Sen 3(ugfd^lag gibt, ben 3Rann erl^5l(it. 

fjtofd^ ftngt. 
©d^toinfl* bid^ auf, ^rau Slad^tigaff, 
®tit|' mir'ntein Siebd^en jel^entaufenbmal* 
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© i e b e I. 
3)em Siebd^en leinen ®ru^ ! id^ \o\U ba))on md^td l^dten ! 

Sent Siebd^en ®ru^ unb Jtu^ ! bu n)ttft mir'iS ntd^t ))erb)el^ren ! 

©Ingt. 
JRteeel auf ! in ftiUet 5Rad^t. 2105 

Sliegel auf ! bcr Sicbftc toad^t. 
Sliegel ju ! be« fWorgend frill^. 

© i c b c !• 

3ft/ pnge, jtttfle mir, unb lob* unb riil^me ftc ! 

gd^ h)UI JU tneiner 3^it fdE^^n lad^en. 

©ie ^at tnid^ angefii^rt, bit toirb fic'S aud^ fo madden. a"o 

3um fitebften f ei ein ilobolb il^r bef df^ert I 

2)er mag tnit il^r auf einem Jtreujh^eg f d^dletn ; 

®in altet 33o4, tocnn er Dom SIodEgberg Icl^rt, 

^ag im ®alopp nod^ gute 9{ad^t il^r medCetn ! 

@tn braDer ilerl ))on extern ^leifd^ unb 99Iut 21 15 

3ft filr bie 2)inxe biel ju gut. 

3d^ toiH t)on leinem ©rufee toiffen, 

S[fe il^r bie genfter eingef d^miffen ! 

99 r a n b e r auf ben %i\di ft^Iagenb. 
^a^t auf ! f)a|t auf ! ©el^ord^et mir ! 
31^t §erm geftel^t, id^ toeife ju leben ; aiao 

SBerliebte Seute fi^en l^ier, 
Unb biefen nut^^ nad^ ©tanbdgebul^r, 
3ur guten 9tad^t id^ toa^ jum 93eften geben, 
®At aid^t ! ©n 2ieb bom neuften ©d^nitt I 
Unb fingt ben 9tunbreim frdftig mit ! 2125 



^uerbad^ ^eSer in Seipgig. 95 

(Sr jtngt 
6^ tear einc Slatt' im ilcttemeft, 
Sebtc nur bon gctt unb Sutter, 
§attc fid^ ein Sldnjlcm angemdft*t 
2lfe toic ber 2)octor Sutl^er. 
Jii3o 3)ie «5(i^in l^att' il^r ®tft gcfteCt ; 

3!)a toarb'S fo eng il^r in ber 2BeIt, 
2lfe l^&tte fie £teb' im Seibe. 

6 1^ r u 3 jaud^gcnb, 
ate ^atte fte Sieb' im Seibe. 

95 r a n b e r. 

©ie ful^r l^eriim, jte ful^r l^erau^, 
2135 Unb foff au« aU^n ^Pfii^en, 

gemagf, jerfra^f ba« ganje ^aa(i, 

SEBottte nic^tg i^r 2But^en nii^en ; 

©ie tl^at gar mand^en Sngftefprung, 

33alb l^atte bag arme 2^]^ier genung, 
2140 2lte l^att' e« Sieb' im Seibe. 

S 1^ r u g. 
afe ^dtt' e« Sieb' im Seibe. 

93 r a n b e r. 

©ie lam Dor Slngft am l^eHen 2:ag 
3!)er Kiid^e jugelaufen, 
giel an ben §erb unb jucff unb lag, , 
2145 Unb tl^at erbdrmlid^ fd^naufen. 

S)a lad^te bie SSergifterin no^ : 
§a ! fie ^f eift auf bem le^ten Sod^, 
ate \)attt fie Sieb' im Seibe. 
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31U l^atte fte £ieb' im £eiBe. 

© i e b c L 
SBie ftd^ bic plattm 8urfclS>e freuen ! 2150 

6^ ift mir erne ted^tc ^unft, 
Sen atmen Statten ®ift ju fhreuen ! 

8 r a n b e r. 
@ie ftel^n tool^l f el^r in beiner ®nn^ ? 

9( 1 1 m a V e r. 
2)er @d^merbaud^ ntit bet lol^len $laite ! 
2)ad ttngliid mad^t il^n jal^m unb nrilb ; 2155 

®r jtel^t in ber gefd^tooHnen Slatte 
@ein 0an) natltrlid^ @benHIb. 

9R e )) 1^ i ft )) 1^ e I e $. 
3d^ nm| bid^ nun Dor aKen Singen 
3n Ittftigc ©efeHfd^aft bringen, 
®amit bu ftel^ft toie leid^t ftd^'g leben l&^t. ai6o 

3!)cm SSoIIc l^ier toirb jeber %aQ ein ^eft. 
5IRit toenig SBi^ unb biel 33el^agcn 
2)re^t jcber jtd^ im cngen 3irfeltanj, 
SBie junge Ra^tn mit bent Sd^toan). 
SBenn fte nid^t ilber Rop\toti) Ilagen^ 2165 

@o lang ber SBirtl^ nur tDeiter borgt^ 
@inb fte Dergnitgt unb uttbeforgt. 

S r a n b e r. 
2)ie fonmten eben toon ber Steife, 
SKan fiel^f « an il^rer tounberlid^en SDSeife ; 
@ie ftnb nid^t eine @tunbe l^er. 2170 
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® al^r^aftig bu l^aft Slcd^t ! 5IReitt 2ei»)jifl h>V\6ftml 
@d ift m Ilein ^axx^, unb Bilbet feine Seute. 

© i e b c L 
fjilr toag ficl^ft bu bte tJtemben an ? 

Sa^t tntd^ nut gel^n ! 99et einem DoKen ®lafe^ 

2175 S^^^ i^/ i'^i^ ^iw^ ilinbcrja^n, 

2)en Surfd^en leid^t bic SBurmer aug bo: Slafe. 
©ic fd^cinen mir au^ cinem eblen §auS, 
©ie fel^cn ftolj unb unjufrieben an^. 

S3 r a n b e r. 
5DlarItfd^rcier fmb'3 getoi^, id^ toette ! 

31 1 1 m a ^ e r. 
2180 gsieCeid^t. 

®ib aid^t, x^ f durante fie ! 

5Dlc^l^tftopl^eIeg gu gauft 

®cn 2:eufel fj)ttrt baS SSelld^cn nic, 
Unb toenn er fie bei'm Kragen l^atte! 

©eib ung fiegril^t, il^r §erm 1 

©teBeL 

SSiel 3)anl )um ©egengtu^. 
Setfe, SD^epl^tflop^eleS t)on ber <Seite anfel^enb. 
SBa^ l^inft ber Aerl auf ®inem $u| ? 
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aRepl^tftop^eIe«* 
3ft e« erloubt, un3 aud^ ju eud^ ju f c^en ? 2185 

©tatt etneg gutcn 2:ruttte, ben man m6)i l^aben fann, 
©ott bic ©cfettfd^aft ung ctflc^en. 

21 1 1 m a ^ e t. 
Sl^r fd^eint cin fcl^r bertodl^nter SRann. 

• gfrofc^. 
31^ feib tool^I fpat toon 3lij)j)ad^ auf gefcrod^en ? 
$abt il^r ntit ^erren ipang nod^ erft ju 3lai)i gefrcift? 2190 

§eut finb toir il^n Dorbci seretf t ! 
SJir l^aben il^n ba« le^tcmal gefj)rod^en, 
SBon feinen SSettent h)u|f cr Did ju fagcn, 
SSicI ®rtt|c l^at er ung an jcben aufgetragen. 

(Sr nelgt ftt^ gcgcn grofd^. 

21 1 1 m a ^ e r iclfc. 
S)a l^aft bu'« ! ber Derftcl^t'g ! 2195 

© t c b c I. 

gin J)fiffiger tpatron ! 
?J 1 f d^. 
9hm, toarte mx, id^ frieg' il^n fd^on ! 

5K e p 1^ i ft p ^ c I e 8. 
®mn td^ nid^t irrte, l^orten toir 
©eiibte ©timmcn g^oruS ftngen ? 
®ch)i^, ©efang ntu^ trcpd^ l^ier 
SBon biefer SBdIbung toibertUngen ! 2200 
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©eib % tool^I gar ein aSirtuoS ? 

5Wej)]^tftoj)l^eIc3. 
D ncin ! bie ftraft ift fd^toad^, attein bie 2uft tft gro^. 

21 1 1 m a V e r. 
®ebt ung cin Sieb ! 

SBenn il^r UQtf)xt, bie SWenflc. 
©iebel. 
9hit aud^ ein nagelneueg ©tiid ! 

5W e ^ 1^ i ft ^ ^ e I e S. 
2205 SGBir fommen erft au^ Bpankn juriidE, 

2)em fd^dnen Sanb beg SEBeing unb bet ©efattfle. 

@ingt. 
6« toar einmal ein ilbnig, 
3)er l^att' einen gro^en tJIol^ — 

?tofd^. 
§otd^t! ©inenglol^! §abt i^r baS tool^I gefa^t ? 
2aio gin glol^ ift mir ein fau6rer ©aft. 

5Kej)]^ifto^l^eleg ftngt 
63 toax einmal ein ^dnig, 
®er l^att* einen gro^en ^lol^, 
S)en liebt* er gar nid^t toenig. 
Site h)ie feinen eignen ©ol^n. 
2215 ®a rief er feinen ©d^neiber, 

2)er ©d^neiber lam ^eran : 
S)a, mi| bem punier illeiber, 
Unb mi^ il^m §ofen an ! 
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8 1 a n b e t. 

iBerge^t nut nid^t bem Sd^neiber einjufd^&tfen, 

2)a| er mir auf ^ genoufke tm|t, 2220 

Unb ba|^ fo Heb f ein Aof)f il^m x% 

Sic $of en leine ?f altcn tocrf en ! 

!IR e p 1^ t ft p 1^ e I e d. 

3n ©ammet unb in ©eibe 

SBat er nun anqtS)an, 

§atte Sanber auf bem ^leibe, 2225 

i^att' aud^ ein jlreu) baran^ 

Unb tear fogleid^ SKinifter, 

Unb l^atf einen gro^en ©tem* 

®a tourben feine ®efd^h)ifter 

Sei §of aud^ gro^e §erm. 3230 

Unb §erm unb ^rauen am $ofe 

5)ie toaren fel^r gejjlagt, 

S)ie ^dnigin unb bie 3ofe 

@eftod^en unb genagt, 

Unb burften fie nid^t Inidfen, 2^35 

Unb n>eg fie ludEen nid^t. 

2Bir Inidten unb erftidfen 

Sod^ gleid^ toenn einer ftid^t. 

®ir fnidfen unb erftidfen 

®od^ gleid^ toenn einer ftid^t. 2240 

gfrofc^, 
SBrabo 1 f8xat>o ! S)a$ ta)ar fd^Sn 1 
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© i e b e I. 
©0 foil e§ jebem tJIol^ ergcl^n ! 

35 r a n b e r. 
©J)t$t bie tJinget unb padEt fie fein ! 

SCUma^et. 
6« lebe bie greil^eit ! @« lebe bet SBein ! 

!Dle^^ifto^l^eleiS. 
2245 3^ Mnle gem ein ©lag, bie ^eil^eit l^^od^ ju el^en, 
SBenn eure SBeine nut ein bi^d^en Beffer tociren. 

© i e b e I. 
SBir tndgen bad nid^t h)ieber l^dren ! 

aRet)l^ifto))]^eleg. 

2id^ fUtd^te nur bet 3Birtl^ befd^toeret ftd^ ; 
©onft 0&b* id^ biefen toertj^en ©aften 
2250 3(u3 unferm Keller toag jum 35eften. 

© i e b e I. 
9tur tntmer l^er ! id^ nel^m'g ouf mid^. 

5 1 f d^. 

©d^fft tl^t ein ^t^ ©lad, fo tooKen h)it eud^ loben* 
9tur gebt nid^t gat gu Heine ^toben ; 
^^n \otnn td^ jubiciten foil, 
2255 SSetlang' id^ oud^ bad ^aul ted^t boK. 

2C 1 1 m a ij e t Iclfe, 
©ie finb Dom 9{l^eine, toie id^ f^ilte. 

!Dle^]^ifto^l^eIel». 
©d^afft einen 93ol^et an 1 
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8 1 a n b e r. 

SBa« foU mit bem it]^tS)n ? 
gi^t ^oK bod^ ttid^t bie gaffer \>ox ber XJ^tirc ? 

91 1 1 m a )} e r. 
ajal^inten l^at ber SBirtl^ ein ^brbd^en SBeri^cug fte^n- 

!Dle^l^tfto))l^eIeg tttmntt ben iSo^rer. 3u grofd^. 
Slun fagt, toag tolinfd^et il^r ju fd^medfen ? 2260 

t5 r f d^. 
SQ8ie meint tl^t bag ? ^aht xf)x fo mand^erlei ? 

3d^ fteH' eg einem jjeben frei. 

Sllttna^er gu grofd^. 
3(l^a^ bu f&ngft fd^on an bie £t))))en ab^uled^en. 

?5 r f d^. 

®ut, toenn id^ toal^Ien foil, fo loitt id^ Sll^eitttoein l^aben. 
S)ag SJaterlanb Derleil^t bie atterbeften ©aim. 2.165 

5Kej)]^iftoJ)l^eIeg 
tnbem er an bem $(a^, tDo f^rofd^ fii^t, ein l!od^ in ben Sifd^ranb bol^rt 
93erfd^afft ein toenig SBad^g, bie 5{5froj)fen gleid^ gu madden ! 

21 1 1 m a ^ e r. 
2ld^ bag fmb S^afd^enfpieletfad^en. 

5Kep]^iftoj)]^eIeg ju ©ranber. 
Unbi^r? 

S r a n b e r. 
3d^ loin 6]^amj)a0ner SSJein, 
Unb red^t muffirenb f oU er f ein ! 
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WUpf^iftopf^U^ Bol^rt; einer f^at tnbeffen bie Sat^epfropfen gemac^t 

unb t)erfio))ft. 

35 r a n b c t. 

2270 gjian lann nid^t ftets bag JJrembe meiben, 
5)aS @uU liegt ung oft fo fem. 
@in ed^ter beutfd^er SDtann mag feinen f^anjen leiben^ 
2)od^ %€ SSeine trinft er gem. 

©iebel 
tnbent ftc^ SD^epl^ifiop^eted feinem $ta^e nfi^ert, 

3d^ mu^ geftel^n, ben fauem mag ic^ nxi)t, 
2275 ®ebt mir ein ©lag t)om ed^ten fii^en 1 

SWe^jl^iftop^eleg bo^rt, 
6ud^ fott fogleid^ Xofa^er fliefeen. 

91 1 1 m a )^ e r. 
SRein, §etren, fel^t mir in'g Oeftd^t ! 
3d^ fel^' eg ein, i^r l^abt ung nut pm 35eften. 

9R e )) ^ i ft ^ 1^ e I e g. 

®i I (gt ! SWit fold^en eblen ©aften 
2280 gBar* eg ein bi^d^en Diel getoagt. 

®efd^h)inb 1 5lur grab' l^eraug gefagt I 
SKit toeld^em SBeine lann id^ bienen ? 

21 1 1 m a ^ e r. 
3Kit jebem. 5Rur nid^t lang gefragt. 
92a(^bem bie Sod^er aSe gebol^rt unb ))er{io))ft ftnb, 

9Jl e )) 1^ i ft )) 1^ e I e g mit feltfamen @ebarben« 

2:rauben tragt ber SBeinftoi 1 
2285 §5mer ber 3i^8«^^o4 ; 
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©et aBem ift faftig, i&olj bie Sleben, 
®cr l^filjcme 3^if<i^ lann SBein and) geben, 
gin tief er Slid in bie SRotur ! 
^ier ift ein SBunber^ glaubet nur 1 
Stun jiel^t bie $froj)fen unb genie^t I 2290 

Sllle 
inbem fit bie ^fropfen ^iel^en, unb iebent ber berloimte SBein 

in'9 (Bh^ Ifiuft. 

D fd^5ner 93runnen, bet und f[ie|t 1 

• 

3R e )) 1^ i ft ^ 1^ e I e 9. 
Slur l^iltet eud^, ba^ il^t mit nid^tg bergie^t ! 

@le trlnfen loleber^olt. 

31 1 1 e ttngem 

Ung ift ganj lonnibolifd^ tDof)l, 
Site h)ie fiinfl^unbert ©ouen 1 

3Re))l^ifto))l^eIed. 
S)a« aSoII ifk frei, fel^t an, toie tool^f « il^m gel^t I 2295 

3fauft. 
gd^ l^dtte Suft nun abjufal^ten. 

5Dfle»)l&iftoj)^eIe8. 

®ib nut erft Sld^t, bie aSeftialitot 
SBitb fid^ gar l^errlid^ offenbaren. 

© i e b e I. 
trinft unt)orftd^ti0, ber SBein fliegt auf bie (Srbe unb wirb gur glamme. 
$elft 1 geuer 1 $elft I a)ie ^dtte brenn* 1 
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9Re)>l^ifto^l^eIe$bie Bflamme bef^red^enb* 
2300 ©ei tuJ^ig, freunblid^ ©lement I 

3u bem ^cfcHcru 
^r bie^tnal toot eg nut ein 3^toj)fen ^egefeuet, 

© i e b e I. 

2Ba8 foa bag f ein ? SBatt* 1 3l^t i^af)lt eg tl^euer 1 
@g fd^einet^ ba^ il^t ung ntd^t lennt. 

Sa^ @t ung bag jum jtoeitenmale BleiBen ! 

31 1 1 m a ^ e t. 
2305 3d^ bad^f , toit l^ie^en il^n ^ani fad^te feittoattg gel^n. 

© i e b e L 
2Bag §ett ? ®t toill' ftd^ untetftel^n, 
Unb l^iet f ein iQocug^ocug tteiben ? 

@tia, aUeg SBeinfa^ 1 

© i e b e L 

Sef enftiel 1 
2)u toiOft ung gat nod^ gtob begegnen ? 

S3tanbet. 
2310 SQatf nut 1 ®g foKen ©d^ldge tegnen ! 

Slltma^et 
aie^t einen $fropf aug bem £ifd^, eg fpringt i^m genet entgegen. 
3d^ btennel id^ btenne ! 

© i e b e I. 
3aubetei ! 

©to^t }u ! bet itetl ift bogelftei ! 

@ie gie^n bie 3)>{effet unb ge^en auf 3)^ep]^iflop^eteg tog. 
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3Ret>l^i[topl^e[edmit emfi^after ©ebfirbe* 

galfd^ ©cbilb unb SBort 
Ser&nbcm ©inn unb Drt 1 
©eib l^ier unb bort ! 23^5 

@ie fte^n erflaunt unb fel^n einanber aru 

3t 1 1 m a 1} e r. 
3Bo bin id^ ? SBeld^ed fd^bne £anb 1 

S r f d^. 
SBeinberge! @el^' id^ ted^t ? 

© i e b e I. 

Unb Xrouben gleid^ }ur $anb ! 

S r a n b e r . 

§iet uttter biefem grilnen 2aube, 

®clf>t, h)cld^ ein ©todt 1 ©el^t, toeld^e SItaube I 

(Sr fagt €iebe(n bei ber 9hfe« !£)ie anbem tl^un ed ttet^felfettig 

unb l^cbcn ble ajieffer. 

!IJle))l^iftot)l^eIed toieoben. 

Srttl^um, la^ Io« ber Slugcn Sanb ! 2320 

Unb merit eud^ toie ber 2:eufel fi)a^e. 
(Sr berfd^toinbet mtt ga u ft, bie ©efellen fa^ren aud einanber* 

© i e b e I. 

SBad gibfg ? 

31 1 1 m a ^ e r. 
SBie? 

3frof(^. 

SBar ba$ beine Stafe ? 
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Stanbct gu^iebel. 
Unb beine f)aV id) in ber §anb ! 

21 1 1 m a ^ e r. 

@§ tear ein ©d^Iag, ber ging burd^ atte ®Ueber I 
2325 ©d^afft cinen ©tu^I, id^ finle nieber ! 

Slein, fagt mir nur, toag ift gefd^cl^n? 

© i e b e I. 

SBo ift ber iterl ? SBenn id^ i^n ftitre, 
®r foil tnir nid^t lebenbig gel^n ! 

21 1 1 m a ^ e r. 

3d^ f)aV ilf>n felbft l^inau« jur itettertl^ure — 
2330 Sluf einetn ^affe reiten fel^n — 

®§ liegt mir bleifd^toer in ben git^en. 

^id) nad) bent Sifd^c menbenb. 
aJlein ! ©oate tool^l ber Sein nod^ flie^en? 

© i e b e L 
Setrug tear atteg, Sug unb ©d^ein. 

JJrofd^. 
aRir baud^te bod^ ate tranf id^ 2Bein. 

S r a n b e r. 
2335 Slber toie tear e^ mit ben 2:rauben ? 

21 1 1 m a ^ e r. 
SRun fag' mir ein«, man foff lein SBunber glauben I 
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^cjcttfiid^c. 

Kiif einem nlebrigen $erbe jle^t etn groger ^effel fiBer bent getter. 3n bem 
2)ant^fe, ber bat)on in bie ^ol^e fteigt, geigen ftd^ t)erf(i^iebene ©efialteiu 
(Sine SSSittxla%t ^t bei bem ^effel.nnb fd^&untt il^n, nnb forgtbag er 
nic^t fiberlanft. 2) e r iDt e e r f a t e r nttt ben 3nngen ft^t bameben nnb 
loclnnt fU^. fBanbe unb ^ecfe ftnb ntit bent feltfam^en ^en^ndratl^ 

audgefd^ntflcft. 

ganp. 3)f{ep]^ifiop^e(e«. 

Sfauft 
5Ktr totberftel^t baS totte 3<JM6erto>efen ; 
SerfJ)rici^ft bu mit, id& foil genefen, 
3n biefent SEBuft Don Slaferei? 

Setlang' id^ 9lat^ toon einent alien 5EBeibe? 2340 

Uttb fd^afft bie Subellod^erei 

SJBol^I brei^ig 3^^^^ '"i^ ^^^ ^^^^ ? 

SJBel^ ntir, toenn bu nid^tg Sejf erg toctfet ! 

Sd^on tft bie ^offnung nttr berfd^tounben. 

§at bie 9latur unb l^ot ein ebler ®eifk 2345 

9lid^t irgcnb einen Salfant ouggefunben? 

aRej)l^iftoi)l^eIe«. 

5Wetn ^eunb, nun fprid^fk bu toiebet Hug ! 

3)id^ )u t)eriitngen gibt'g aud^ ein natilrlid^ SRittel ; 

3BIein eg ftel^t in einem anbem Sud^, 

Unb ift ein tounberlid^ 6a))itel. 2350 

(108) 
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5 a u ft • 
3d^ lt)ill ed ioiffen* 

®ut! (Sin 3RitteI, ol^e ®elb 

Unb 2lrjt unb S^uberei ju l^aben : 

Segib bid^ gleid^ J^inaug ouf '2 gelb^ 

tJang' an )u leaden unb gu graben, 
2355 ®tl^alte bid^ unb beinen ©inn 

3n einem gonj bcfd^ranlten Jtreife, 

@xnaf)xt ixd) mxt ungemifd^ter ©J)eife, 

Seb» mit bem SSie^ afe SBic^, unb ai^f eg md^ fftt 3laiib^ 

©en SKdfer, ben bu emteft, felbft ju bfingen; 
2360 ©ag ift bag befte 3RitteI, glaub', 

Sluf ad^tjig Sal^r bid^ ju bequngen I 

?5 a u ft. 

2)ag bin id^ nid^t getDol^nt^ id^ lann mid^ nid^t bequetnen, 
S)en S^aten in bie $anb }u nel^men. 
S)ag enge Seben Jtel^t mix gar nid^t an. 

3DI e J) ^ i ft J) ^ e I e §. 
2365 60 mufe benn bod^ bie §e|e bran. 

gfauft. 

aSarum benn jjuft bag alte SBeib ! 
ilannft bu ben 2^ranf nid^t f elber brauen ? 

3R e J) ^ i ft J) 1^ e I e g. 

IBag tt)or' ein fd^iJner 3^i*^^i^i^«ib ! 
3d^ tooDf inbefe tt)o^I taufenb Sriidfen bauen. 
2370 Sttid^t Sunft unb 2Biffenfd^aft attein, 
@ebulb toiU bei bem 38er!e fein. 
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©n ftitter ©eift ift Salute lang gefd^oftifl ; 
S)ie 3(ii nu^ mad^t bie feine ©al^rung traftig. 
Unb aQe$ toad baju gel^drt^ 

(S§ fmb gar tounbcrbarc ©ad^en I 2375 

3)cr 2:euf el l^at fic'g jtoat gclel^rt ; 
Sniein bet S^eufel lann'g nid^t madden. 
5Die £^iere erbticfenb. 

@iel^^ toeld^ ein gierlid^ed ©efd^Ied^t ! 
^a^ ift bie iUlagb ! bad ift bet jlned^t 1 

Svi ben Z^txtru 
@d f d^eint^ bie ^xau ift nid^t ju $auf e ? 2580 

35 ie Il^iere. 

Sei'tn ©d^maufe, 

Silud bent i^aug 

Sum ©d^ornfteitt ffinan^ ! 

3)1 e )) 1^ i ft 1) ^ e I e d. 
2Bie lange pflegt pe tool^l ju fd^toarmen? 

Die 3:i^iere, 
©0 lange tt)ir ung bie 5Pfoten tDarmen. 2385 

3Re))l^ifto))l^eled)u gauft 
SBBie finbeft bu bie jarten 3^^iere ? 

Sfauft. 
©0 abgefd^madft afe id^ nut jemanb fal^ ! 

SK e J) ^ i ft J) 1^ e I e «. 

SRein, ein ®igcout« toie biefet ba 
* 3ft fl'tabe bet ben id^ am Kebften ftil^re ! 
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3u ben %\^\txm. 

2390 ©0 fagt mir bod^, bcrfluci^te 5Pm)j)ett, 

SBa« quirlt i^r in bent 8rei l^enim? 

3^ 1^ t e r e, 
2Bir lod^en breite Settelfm)J)en. 

an e J) 1^ i ft )) ^ e I e 8. 
S)a l^abt il^r etn gro^ publicum. 

®cr 5tatct 
ntac^t ftd^ ^erbei unb ft^nteic^eU bent 9J{ep]^t{lo^^eIe9. 

D totirfle nur gleid^, 
2395 Unb ntad^e nti^ reid^^ 

Unb lo^ ntid^ gctoinnen 1 
®ar fd^led^t ift'g beftettt, 
Unb tear' id^ bet ®elb, 
60 tocir' td^ bei ©innen. 

aRei)l^tftot)l^ele«. 

2400 SBte glildlid^ h)urbe ftd^ ber 9(ffe fd^&^en, 

ilbnnt* er nur aucb in*« Sotto fe^cn I 
Snbeffen ^aben bie jungen SJ^eerM^d^en mit einer grogen ^ugel gef^UIt 

unb roHen fte ]^ert)or. 

2)er ^atcr» 
®a« tft bte SBelt ; 
©te fteigt unb fottt 
Unb roQt beftdnbig ; 
2405 ©te Iltngt tt)te @la$ ; 

aSSie balb brid^t bad ! 
3ft bol^l tntoenbig. 
§ier gidnjt fte fe^r, 
Unb l^ter nod^ nteJ^r, 
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^i) bin lebenbig 1 3410 

3Rctn liebcr ©ol^n^ 
$alt' bi<^ hat>on ! 
^ S)u mu^t fterben I 
©ie tft i)on I^l^on, 
<Sd 9tBt ©d^erben* 8415 

SBagfottbagSieb? 

Set Aatet ^olt e« l^enmtec 

aOSarft bu ein 5Dieb, 
3&0UV xi) hxS) glcid^ erlennen. 
@r (auft aur ^&4^in unb mgt ft<> burd^fel^etL 

©ielf> burd^ ba« ®ieb I 

©riennft bu ben SDieb, 2410 

Unb barf ft il^n nid^t nennen ? 

3Rtpf)x\topf)tlt^ ft(^ bent ^euer nai^entb. 
UnbbieferSCo^f? 

Stat^x unb ^ d^im 

©er albeme %xop^ ! 

er fennt nid^t ben So^f, 

6r fennt ntc^t ben ^eff et ! 2425 

5Wet)^ifti)j)]^eIe«. 
Un^bflid^eg J^ier ! 

® e r ft a t c r. 

2)en 2BebeI nimm bier, 
Unbfe^'bid&inSeffel! 
(Sr notl^igt ben SRe^l^ijlop^eles )u ft^« 
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3fauft 

tottd^tx biefe 3^^^ ^^^^ ^<^^ einem 2>pitQd geflanben, fU^ i^nt batb 

genal^ert, halt ftd^ Don il^m entfetnt fyit 

S3a^ fel^' id^ ? aSeld^ ein l^immlif d^ SUb 
2430 3^0* ft^ ^" biefem 3flw6erf})ic0el ! 

O SieBe, leil^e mir ben fd^neKften beiner §^^0^1/ 

Unb fit^re mid^ in t^r ®eftlb ! 

Std^ toenn t(^ nid^t auf biefer ©telle Uetbe, 

SBenn id^ ed toage no^ )u gel^n^ 
243s itann td^ fte nut ate toie im Jiebel fel^n I 

®a« fd^5nfte 8ilb bon einem SBeibe ! 

3ff« ntogfid^, ift ba« SBeib fo fd^5n? 

5IKu| id^ an biefem l^ingeftredtten Seibe 

©en 3"6^0riff bon alien ^immeln fel^n? 
2440 60 ettoag finbet ftd^ auf @tben? 

3)te))]^ifto))^eIe^. 

9?atilriid^, toenn ein ®ott ftd^ erft fed^« Sage pla^t, 

Unb felbft am ®nbe btabo f agt, 

2)a mu| ed toad ©efd^eibted toerben. 

Silt bieftmal fiel^ bid^ immet fatt ; 

2445 3^ ^^i Wr fo ein ©d^a^d^en au«jufj)ui:en, 

Unb felig toer bad gute ©d^idtfal l^at, 

S(te Srautigam fte l^eim ju ftil^ren ! 

Saufl ftel^t intmerfort in ben @pieget« 3J2e^^i{lop^e(e9, ftd^ in bem 
©effel bc^ncnb unb mit bcm Scbcl fplclcnb, ffil^rt fort gu fpret^en* 

§ier fi^' id^ toie ber Konig auf bem 3^^rone, 

2)en ©ce|)ter l^alt' id^ l^ier, eg fel^It nur nod^ bie itrone. 

2)ie Jl^iete 

toe^e bidder allerlei munberlid^e ^eniegungen burd^ einanber gemad^t 
^aben, bringen bem 3Re))^tflop4eIe9 eine ^rone mit grogem ^fc^rei. 
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D f ei bod^ fo gut, 2450 

5Wit ©d^toetfe unb mit 33Iut 
3)ic Jtrone ju Icimen ! 
@ie ge^n ungefd^idt mit ber ^one um unb gerbrec^en fie in gtoei @tfi(fe 

mtt toett^en fte ]^erumf))rtngen. 
3?un ift eg gefd^e^n ! 
SBir reben unb f e^n, 
SBir l^bren unb retmen ; 2455 

3^ a u ft gcgen ben @^iegel. 
SBel^ mtr ! i^ toerbe fd^ier bertiidft. 

3DI e J) ^ i ft o'J) 1^ e I e « auf bic STl^iere beutenb. 
9lun fangt mtr an faft felbft ber ^oJ)f ju fd^toanlen. 

® te 3: latere. 

Unb h)enn eg ung gliidft, 
Unb toenn eg fic^ fd^tdft, 
©0 fmb eg ©ebanlen ! 2460 

3 a u ft tt)ic oben. 

3Kein S3uf en f angt mtr an ^u brennen ! 
(Sntfemen toir ung nur gef d^toinb ! 

9Re^^ifto^l|eIeg in oblgcr ^teOung. 

$Run, hjentgfteng mu^ man befennen, 
2)aft eg aufrtd^tige ^oeten fmb. 

S)er ^cffel, tocld^cn bic ^'afein bl«^cr auger %6)t gclaffcn, fangt an fibcrgu* 
laufen ; c« entftel^t cine groge glamme, toeldjc gum @(i|omjiein ^inau« 
Id^lfigt. 2) i e $ e ^ e !ommt burd^ bie glammc mit entfctjtid^em ©eft^rei 

^erunter gcfal^rcn* 

® te ^e^e. 
9lu! aiu! 2lu! 2tu! 2465 

SSerbammteg Slater ! SSerflud^te ©au I 
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Serffiumft ben Keffel, berfengft bie %xa\x I 
aSerfluci^teg SC^ier ! 

gaufl unb 9Wcp^ipop^clc« crbtldcnb. 

3Bagtftba«l^ter? 

«47o 2Bet feib i^r l^ier? 

Sa3a« tooHt il^r bo ? 

SBer fd^Iid^ fid^ ein ? 

Die ?feuerj)ein 

eud^ in'« ©ebein ! 

@le fal^rt mit bem @(i|aunttoffeI In ben ^cffel nnb fprl^t glamntcn na(^ 
gaup, 2Wep]^iflo^^cIc« unb ben Sl^leren. S)le STl^lcre wlnfeln. 

gRe^lf>iftoi)^eIe« 

toeld^er ben SBebel, ben er In ber §anb l^alt, umlel^rt unb unter ble ©Ififer 

unb 2:5pfe f^Wgt. 

2475 6ntjh)ei! entjtoei ! 

2)a Uegt ber Stei ! 

S)aliegtba^®[ad! 

g§ ift nur ©J)a^, 

2)er Joct, bu 2lag, 
2480 3" beiner SWelobei. 

3nbcm ble $eye boll (Srlmm unb (Sntfe^en gurfldttrltt* 

(Sriennft bu m\6) ? ©erilpjje ! Sd^eufal bu I 
(Sriennft bu beinen §errn unb SKeifter? 
SBag lf>alt mxi) ab, fo fd^Iag' id^ ju, 
Serfd^ntettre bid^ unb beine ^a^ens®eiftet ! 
2485 §aft bu bor*m rotl^en SBammg nid^t mel^r 3lefj)ect? 
^annft bu bie §alf>nenfeber nid^t eriennen? 
§ab' ic^ bie| aingefid^t Derfterft? 
@oD id& ntid^ ettt)a felber nennen? 
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® i e © e J e. 
D ^err, toerjeil^t ben tol^en ®ru|l 
©e^' id^ bod^ leinen ^ferbefufe, «49o 

®o finb benn eure bciben Slaben? 

3Repl^ifto))l^eIed. 
tJiir bieftmal fommft bu fo babon ; 
®enn freilid^ ift eg eine ffieile fd^on, 
S)afe toxx unS nid^t gefcl^ett l^aben. 
9(ud^ bie 6u[tur^ bte aKe SBelt beledt^ 2495 

$at auf ben 3^eufel fid^ erftredtt. 
2)ad norbifd^e $l^antom ift nun mi)t mel^r )u fd^auen ; 
2Bo fiel^ft bu §5mer, ©d^toeif unb illauen? 
Unb toaS ben gu^ betrifft, ben id^ nid^t miffen lann, 
S)er toiitbe mtr bei Seuten fd^aben ; 2500 

Saturn Bebien' id^ mii^, tt)ie mand^er junge 3Rann, 
©eit bielen S^^^^n falfd^et 2Baben. 

35 i e § e J e tanjenb. 
©inn unb SSerftanb betliet' id^ fd^ier, 
©el^' id^ ben punier ©atan toieber l^ietl 

3Rei)]^ifto))l^eIe«. 
®en SRamen, 2Beib, berbitt* id^ mix I 2505 

2)ie §e£e. 
SBJatum ? 8Ba« l^at er eud^ getl^an ? 

!IJle))]^ifto))l^eIe§. 

6r ift f d^on long in'« fjabelbud^ gef d^rieben ; 

SlDein bie SKenfd^en ftnb nid^ts beffet bran. 

S)en 335fen fmb fte log, bie Sofen ftnb geblieben* 

2)u nennft mid^ §err Saron, fo ift bie ©ad^e gut ; 2510 

gd^ bin ein Qa^alkx, ipie anbre SabaKete, 



®u jioeif elft ntd^t an meinem eblen Slut ; 

<Siel^ f^tx, ha^ tft bag 9Ba))pen, bad id^ ftil^te ! 
(Sr tnad^t etne unan{!finbige ©ebiirbe. 

S) i e ^ e £ e (ac^t unm&gig. 
$a I $a ! 5)a« ift in curer Sri! 
fSiS Sl^i^ f^ib ^^^ ©d^elm, h)ic il^r nur immer \oavt. 

3Kein greunb, ba§ leme tool^I berftel^n ! 
®ie^ ift bie Slrt mit ^c^en umjugel^n. 

Slun fagt, il^r ©errcn, toag il^t fd^ajft. 

3Kej)l^iftot)l^cleg. 
(Sin QuteS @Iag t)on bent befannten @aft^ 
1520 ^od) mu^ id^ euc^ um'd dlf fte bitten ; 
®ie Stt^re bo^t)eln feine ^raft. 

® i e § e J e. 

®at gem ! iQier l^ab' id^ eine ^^lafd^e, 

3(ug ber id^ felbft juh)ei[en nafd^e^ 

S)ie aud^ nid^t mel^r im ntinb^ften ftinlt ; 

8525 3^ toitt eud^ gem ein (SlaSd^en geben. 

Seife. 

3)od^ toenn e« biefer 5Wann unDorbereitet trinft, 
@o lann er, h)i^t il^r tool^l, nid^t eine @tunbe leben* 

3Dlej)l^iftoi)^eIe«. 

6^ ift ein guter JJreunb, bem eg gebei^en foil ; 
3d^ g5nn' il^m gem bag S3efte beiner Sttd^e. 
«53o 3^^^ beinen ilteig, fj)rid^ beine ©J)rud^e, 
Unb gib i^m eine 2aff e ^oU I 
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S)le C«3Ki mlt fcttfatnen Oebfirbeti, jie^t elnen ^el« unb flettt tounber- 
hatt ^t^ett btnetn ; inbeffen fangen bie ©tdfer an gu ntngen, bie ^effel gu 
tdnen, unb madden Ttufxt S^Ufit bringt fte ein groged Su(^, {!ellt bie 
SKeer!a(^n in ben ^reid, bie il^r gum $utt bienen unb bie gadei fatten 
milffen. ®ie toinh gaujlen, gu il^r gu treten. 

t$ a u ft gu ime))]^ifio^]^ete«. 
9lein, fage mit, h)a« foH bo« toetben? 
3)a8 totte 3^W9/ ^'^ tafenben ©ebarbcn, 
IBer abgefd^madEtefte Setrug, 
©inb mir Befannt, ber^a^t genug, 2535 

3Rej)l^iftoj)^eIe«. 

6i, ^offen ! 2)o« tft nur gum Sadden ; 
©ei nur nid^t ein fo ftrenger 51Rann ! 
©ie mufe aU 2lrgt ein §ocu«i)ocu« madden, 
S)amit ber ©aft bit hjo^l gebei^en fann. 

(Sr nSt^igt gauften in ben ^reid gu treten* 

®ie §eje 
mit groger (Smpl^afe fSngt an and bent ^uc^e gu bectamiren* 

3)u mugt berftel^n !. 2540 

2lug ®ing mad^* S^^^f 

Unb ^\t)t\ Ia| gel^n, 

Unb 5)rei mad^* gleid^, 

©0 bift bu reid^. 

SSerlier* bie SSier ! 2545 

Slug gilnf unb ©ed^g, 

©0 fagt bie §ej^ 

mad)' ©ieben unb Sld&t, 

©0 iff g bottbrad^t : 

Unb neun ift Sing, 2550 

Unb 3el|n ift feing. 

S)ag ift bag §ejens@inmals®in« ! 
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^auft. 
3Wt(i^ bunft, bie 3llte fj)rici^t im gieber, 

®aS tft nod^ lange nid^t i)orUber, 
255s Sci& l^^ii' ^^ hjol^l, f flingt bag gange Sud^ ; 

Sd^ i^abe maud^e 3^it bamit i)erIoren, 

®enn ein iJoBIommner a33iberfj)rud^ 

Steibt gleid^ geJ^eimnifetooH fiir Kluge tote ffit 2^l^oren. 

SKein ^reunb, bie ^unft ift alt unb neu. 
2360 @8 tear bie 2lrt ju alien ^dUn, . ., 

Surd& Srei unb @ing, unb @ing unb IDrei 3i-c 3/ivvi.JUi, 

Strtl^um ftatt SBal^rl^eit gu i)erbreiten. I^ai uJt.ui^icL&\Si1V 
@o fd^toftftt unb lel^rt man ungeftbrt ; () 

9Ber toiH fid^ mit ben 5Warrn befaffen ? 
2565 OetodJ^nlid^ glaubt bet 3Renfd^, toenn er nur SOSorte l^5rt, 
@d mitffe {td^ babei bod^ aud^ \oa^ benfen laffen. 

® i e § e I e f a^rt fort, 
!©te l^ol^e ilraft 
SDer SBiffenfd^aft, 
®er ganjen 9SeIt ijerborgen ! 
2570 Unb toer nid^t benft, 

®em toirb fte gefd^enlt, 
@r l^at jte ol^ne ©orgen. 

gauft. 
SEBag fagt fie un§ fiir Unfmn i)or ? 
63 toirb mir gleid^ ber ^oj)f jerbred^en. 
2575 SKid^ biinit, id^ ^or* ein gangeg gl^or 
3Son l^unberttaufenb 5larren fj)red^en. 

aRej)]^iftoj)l^eIe8. 
©enug, genug, treff lid^e ©ib^He ! 
Oib beinen 2:ranl ^erbei, unb fiiHe 
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3)te @cl^ale rafd^ bU an ben fRanh f)\nan ; 

®enn meinenx greunb toirb biefer 2:runl ntd^t fd^aben : 2580 

@r ift ein 3Wann t>on i)ielen Oraben^ 

SDer mand^en guten (Sd^Iud get^an. 

!S)U $e;e mit Dietoi (Eeremonien, f(^enft ben Zxant in eine ©d^aU; 
tuie fte %avift an ben iDlunb bringt, entfle^t eine leic^te gtamnie. 

3tvtx frif(^ l^tnunter ! S^^^'^ jw ! 
6g toirb bir glcid^ ba« §erj erfreuen. 
Sift mit bent 2^euf el bu unb bu, 2585 

tlnb toiUft bid^ bor bet ^lamme fd^euen? 
2)ie $e^e lift ben ^eid. gauft tritt §eran8. 

aRet)l^iftot)^eIe«. ^ 

5Run frif d^ l^inauS ! ®u barfft nid^t rul^n, 

3)ie $eje. 
ajldg' eud^ ba« ©d^Iitdfd^en too^I bel^agen ! V, 

3Ket)l^iftot)l^eIeg gur©e;K. ^ ^ 

Unb lann id^ bir tt)a§ ju ®ef alien tl^un, -^ ^^ 

©0 barfft bu mir'8 nur auf aQBaIt)urgid fagen. 2590 

®ie §e|e. ^*-^^**1 

^ier ift ein Sieb ! toenn il^r'g gutpeilen fmgt, 
©0 toerbet il^r befonbre SBirlung fj)uren. 

9Ret)]^iftot)l^eIe« ju gaufl. 
ilomnt nur gefd^toinb unb lafe bid; fiil^ren ; 
®u mufet notl^toenbig trangf})iriren, 
IDamit bie Jlraft burd^ 3""* ^^'^ ^u^re8 bringt. 2595 
©en eblen 3Kufeiggang le^r* id^ l^ernad^ bid^ fd^a^en, 
Unb balb en^jfinbeft bu mit innigem Srge^en, 
2Bie ftd^ 6u^ibo regt unb l^in unb ti)ieber f))ringt. 



^^enfiid^e* 
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Sa| mtd^ nur f d^neS tiod^ in ben ©))iegel fc^auen ! 
2600 2)ag ^auenbilb toax gar }u f d^on ! 

3lein! SRein! ®u fottft bag aHufter aller graum 
Shin 6alb leibl^aftig bor bit f e^n. 

®u jtel^ft, mtt biefem %xant m 2AU, 
8alb i^etenen in jcbem SBeibe. 



@ t r a J3 e. 

^ ^ 8^up.SWargarcte tjorflber gel^cnK 

Sauft. 
SKetn fcl^5ne« ^aulein, barf id^ toagen, 2605 

3Wrinen arm unb ®cleit gl^r anjutragen? 

3Rar0arete. 
Sin tpeber yVrciuIcin, tpeber fd&dn . 
Siann ungeleitet nai) ^aufe gel^n. 
@te mad^t ftdg lod unb ab. 

C? C • ®^'"* $immel, biefeS ^inb ift fd^fin ! 

v^Ac4sXvvM^w*<-<\ ®o ettoaS ^ab' id^ nie gefel^n. 2610 

f^ -Ik C ^ ®^^ ^^* ^^ ^^^** ^*"*^ tugenbreid^, 

7juXc^Lt/vv/5- . Unb ettoag fd^nit)j)ifd^ bod^ jugleid^. 

' , -^ ^^ 2)er Si^e 3lot^, ber SBange fitd^t, 
(1^ vTuw^ ®ie lage ber SESelt bergeff' td^'g nid^t ! 
•4^ /i? r X. / 9Bie fte bie 2lugen nieberfd^Idgt, 2615 

. VkJv Clv^JkZa ^.M^T^at tief ftd^ in ntein §erj geprdgt ! 

^ J ^ -4— 9Bie fie furj angebunben tear, 

""^r '" ^^^^'^^^^''^A. j^^g • jj „yj^ jy^ ®nt}ttdfen gar ! 

* gauft. 
^dr*, bu mufet mir bie 35irne f d^affen ! 
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3Re))l^i{tot)l^eIed. 
2620 %xn, toeld^e ? 

©ie ging juft DorBei. 

3Ret)^iftot)l^eIe«. 

S)a bie ? ©te f am bon tl^rem ?Pf affen, 
S)cr fj)raci^ fie aller ©unben fret ; 
Sjl^ fd^Kd^ mid^ l^art am ©tul^I bortet^ 
©g ift ein gar unfd^ulbig ©ing, 
2625 Sad eben fiir nid^td jur 93etc^te gtng ; 

fiber bie ^ab' tc^ feme ©etoalt. ^ ^ j^ T ten.a JLc 

S^auft. . ^j rx 

3ji iiber bterje^n 3a^r bod^ alt. ^^--^h.'^^^'^^^^J^ 
3net)^tftot)^efe§. du- Uviv/v^J^Ul/C 

3)u frrid&ft ja ttJte §an§ fiieberltd^, aJLi, oua, u^**^ 
S)et begel^rt jebe Kebe Slum* filr fid^^ jla^ ^ / • 

2630 Unb bunlelt t^m e« tear' lein' (g^r* ^^"z^-^M x/^c^^^-^^xix^ 

Unb ©unft bie nid^t ju j)pdfen toar'; X((*^C» - ni^\ 
©el^t aber bod^ ni^t immer an. ^ 

SKein §err SKagifter fiobefan. 



Safe @r mid^ mit bem ® ef e^ in g^rieben ! ^^ ^^ <^^fiCuU. 
Unb ba« fag' id^ S^'" tu'^J «"*> fl 
SBenn nid^t bag fiifee junge Slut 



• ^^ 



2635 Unb bag fag' id^ ^i)m lurj unb gut, • j / / 

SBenn ni^t bag fiifee junge Slut (^^^ AUa. 

$eut 5Rad^t in meinen airmen rul^t, A)i(z\jicidir m 

©0 fmb loir um 5IRitternad^t gefc^iebeiu v 

3Ket)l^tftoj)^eIeg. 
Sebetdt toad gel^n unb ftel^en mag I 
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3d^ (raud^e tuenigftend bierjel^n Xag^ 2640 

Slur bie (Selegenl^eit aud)uf))uren* 

5auft. 

§att* id^ nut jteben ©tunben 9lul^, 
SSvaud^te ben S^eufel nid^t iaya, 
©0 ein ®efd^5))fd^en }u berful^ren. 

9Ket)]^iftot)6eIe«. 

gl^r frrec^t fd^on faft tt?ie ein granjoS ; . 2645 

2)oc^ bitt id^', la^t'd eud^ nid^t berbrie^en : 

aBa« ^ilft'^ nur grabe ju genie^en? 

3)ie greub' ift lange nid^t fo grofe, 

21IS tocnn il^r erft l^erauf, l^erum, 

3)u¥c^ aUerei 93rtmborium, 2650 

2)a§ 5Puj)j)d^en gefnetet unb jugeri(ftft, 

SBie'd le^ret mand^e todlfd^e @efd^idi/f • 

5auft. 
$ab' 9lt)t)etit aud^ ol^ne bad. 

5Wej)l^tftopl^eIe«. 

3e|t ol^ne Sd^imj)f unb ol^ne Bpa^. 

3d^ fag euc^, mit bem fd^onen Jlinb 2655 

©e^f ^ etn« fiir aHemal nid^t gefd^toinb. 

3Wil ©turm ift ba nic^tg einjune^men ; 

SBir tniiffen un^ gur Sift bequemen. 

Sauft. 

©d^aff' mir ettoag bom ©ngeKfd^a^ ! ^\ -. >^ 

gu^r' mid^ an i^ren 9lul^ej)Ia| ! • 1? nr W *^ 2660 ^\^ 
©d^aff mir ein §aUtu(^ bon il^rer Sruft, - >*^^ 

@in ©trum))fbanb meiner Siebedluft ! 
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®amit il^r fel^t, bafe id^ eurer 5pein 
93Siff forbetlid^ unb bienftlic^ fein ; 
2665 SBoHen tt?ir feinen Slugenblitf berlieren, 
SJBitt euc^ nod^ l^eut in i^r dimmer fu^ren. 

3fauft 
Unbfoaftefel^n?fiel^aben? 

aJlet)^iftot)^eIe«. 

9ieml 
®ie toirb bet einer 3la6)baxm fein. 
3nbeffen fonnt il^r ganj aHein 
2670 3ln affer §offnung funft'ger greuben 
3n ii^rem 35unfthei« fatt eud^ toeiben. 

gauft. 
ildnnen toir l^in ? 

aKet)]^tftot)^eIe«. 
e« ift nod^ ju frul^. 

tJauft. 

©org* bu mir fiir ein ©efc^enl fttr fte I 

Sib. 

3Ket)^iftot)l^eIe8, 
®Ieid^ fd^enlen? SDag ift brab! 2)a toirb er reilfftren! 
'675 3^ ^^""^ mand^en fc^onen ^laft 

Unb mand^en alt bergrabnen Qd)aii ; 
3d^ mu| ein bi^d^en rebibiren. 

2tb. 



StBcnb. 



@in Ileined reinlid^ed 3^^^^^* 
iDlargarete i^re 3o)>f< fle(^tenb unb aufbinbenb. 

'Uria.k*^, a^ aRatgarete. 

-yi A 3^ 8^^' to^^ ^^^/ i'^^'^n i^ WW toilet' 

»ic<^ c^-Jtl%*r Ci, jjger i^eul bet $err getoefcn ift ! 

^ ©as fonnt' id^ t^m an ber ©time lefen — 

@r tuar* aud^ fonft nid^t fo Ud getoejen. 

«b. 

'U)c-cjAXwcJ^^ 2»e|)^lflo|)^eIc«. gait|t 

J -V r in 3Ket)^iftot)^eIe3. 

cU^ nu^jJlu43t herein, ganj leife, mx ^cretn! 

$ a u ft nac^ einigem @tillf(^»eigen« 
3d^ bitte bid^^ la^ mid^ aKein ! 2685 

3)'le))l^ifto))l^eIed ^etutnfptonb. 
9tid^t iebed !Dlabd^en l^ait fo rein. 

Ca^v «Acv cA^ CU^ g a u ft rtng« auffcj^auenb. 

ZXxAA%v<A/L cuJ SBittlommen filler ©ammerfd^ein I 

S)er bu bie« ^eiligtl^um burd^toebft. 



cuJ 



^LHf^ ^ ffirgreif mein iperj, bu fil^e 2iebe«t)ein! 



(116) 
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2690 2)te bu Dom Tf^an ber ig^ff^^^O fd^mad^tenb Uf>% 
SBBie atl^met ringg (Sefttl^I ber ©titte, 
3)er Orbnung, ber 3ufriebenl^eit I 
3n bief er «nnut^ toeld^e giitte ! 
3n biefem iter! er toeld^e ©eligfett I 

(Sr tDlrft fid^ auf ben tcbemen @effcl am ©ette. 

2695 ^ tdmm mid^ auf ! ber bu bie 33orh)eIt fd^on 

S3ei gteub* unb ©d^merj im offnen 2lrm emj)fanflen 1 
SBie oft, ad^ ! I^at an biefem aSaters2:^ron 
@d^on eine ©c^aar bon ^inbem ring^ gel^angen I 
SSielleid^t f^at, banfbar fiir ben l^eirgen ©l^rift^ 

2700 3Wein fitebd^en l^ier, mit boHen ^inbertoangen, 
S)em Sl^nl^errn fromm bie toelfe §anb gelii^t. 
3d& W^ aRabd^en, beinen (Seift 
Der %ixW unb Drbnung urn mid^ ffiufeln, 
®er miitterlid^ bid^ taglid^ untertoeif *t, 

2705 ®en 2ej)j)id^ auf ben 2:ifd^ bid& reinlid^ breiten l^eiftt^ 
©ogar ben ©anb ju beinen gii^en frdufeln. 
D liebe §anb ! fo gottergleid^ ! 
3)ie §iitte toirb burd^ bid^ ein ipimmelreid^. 
Unb l^ier ! 

(Sr ^ebt einen $ettt)or]6ang auf. 

SEBag f afet mid^ filr ein SEBonnegraug 1 
2710 ^ier mdd^t' id^ botte ©tunben faumen. 
« Slatur I ipier bilbeteft in teid^ten 2;raumen 
itu/v»^ ®^^ eingebornen 6ngel au8 ; 

^^JL ^'VA'^^^C $ier lag baS Jlinb I mit toarmem Seben 

3)en jarten Sufen angefiillt, 
2715 Unb l^ier mit l^eilig reinem SBSeben 
@ntti)ir!te ftd^ bad ©dtterbilb ! 



128 Sftttfl. ^rfttx 3:%elL 

Unb bu ! SBad l^at bid^ J^ergefill^rt ? 

SBie tnnig fiiJ^P id} mid^ gctiilj^rt ! . ^ Cm> 3x^ ^*1 

SBag toiaft bu l^ier? SBag toirb ba8 $erj bir fd^toer? ' ' 

Slrmferflcr gauft ! id^ lenne bid^ nid^l me^r. 2720 

Umgibt mid^ l^icr ein 3<iwberbuft? 
3Wic^ brang*g fo g'rabc ju genie^en, 
Unb fil^Ie mtc^ in fiiebe^traum gerflte^en ! 
©inb toir ein ©piel Don jjebem 2)rud ber 2uft? 

Unb Irate fte ben Slugenblidf l^eretn, 2725 

SEBie toUrbeft bu fiir beinen g^reDel biifeen! 
®er gro^e $ang, ad^ toie fo flein ! 
Sag', Ij^ingefc^molgen, il^r ju gugen, 

3K e t) ^ i ft 1) ^ e I e «. 
©efd^toinb ! 3^ W P^ ^^^^^ fommen. 

8 au ft. 
5ort ! 3=ort ! 3^ *^^^^ nimmermel^r ! 2730 



fVUAjyvi^^ 



3K e t) 1^ i ft 1) 1^ e I e «• 
§ier tft ein Jldftd^en leiblid^ fc^toer, 

(XijuJi/jL^Ji/L 3^ ^^^'^ ^^ anterg l^ergenommen. 

(j Q . ^ ©teHt'g l^ier nur immer in ben ©d^rein, 

Ua*-JL vis is^ ^i) fc^toor' eud^, il^r Dergcl^n bie ©innen; 

fftCj 3d^ tl^at eud^ ©ad^elc^en ^inein, 2735 

^^^^^^^ Utn eine anbre gu getoinnen. 

)[2^^^^^^j(^' Stwar fiinb ift fiinb unb epkl ift ©J)ieL 

5auft. 
Sc^toetlnic^t foHic^? C i^S:-^ 
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gragt tl^r ijiel ? 
SWeint tl^r Dietteid^t ben ©c^aft ju toal&ren? 
2740 ®ann ratl^' id^ eurer fiiiftern^eit, 

®tc Rebe fd^dne 2:a0eggeit 
Unb mtr bte toeitre 9WU^ }u fjjaren. 
3d^ l^off nid^t bafe i^r geigtg f eib ! 
3d^ fea$' ben Kot)f, rcib' an ben §anben — 
(Sr ^ettt ba9 ^Sfldien in ben ^dgrein unb hxiidt bad ®c{|(og mteber gu. 

2745 5Rur fort ! gefd^toinb ! — 

Um eud^ ba§ fii^e junge Kinb 
, SRad) ^erjeng SBunf c^ unb SBStH' ju toenben ; 

Unb i^r fel^t brein, 

2lte foUtet i^r in ben §orfaaI ^inein, 
2750 211^ ftunben grau leib^aftig Dor eud^ ba 

?P^Vfi^ w"^ 3Keta}3^Vfica ! 

Slur fort ! CWfc>tvt.vv^ 

SJiargarctc ntit cincr !?am^)e,^vtvwwvvviVM-^ ^>tK^ 

OUwvvo, . aRatflarete. ^^ ^^cLpJlu^ 

J */ (J ®8 ift fo fd^toiil, fo butiH)fig ^ie nil 

'^ "^ '•'"-' @le «,ad,t b«8 genfier ««f. ^ «^U^J?^ 

Unb ift bod^ ^b^n fo toarm nid^t braufe'. 
27SS (S« toirb mir fo, id^ toei^ nic^t n)ie — 

3(^ iooat', bie SWutter Um' mi) ^au^. 
^xx lauft ein ©d^auer iiber'n ganjen 2eib — 
Sin bod^ ein tl^drid^t furd^tfam SB eib ! 

@le ffingt an gu ftngcn, inbcm ftc fid^ audgtcl^t. 

e« toar ein ^5nig in %f)uU C\:,j^^^ L t r " Jv f 
2760 ® ar treu bi« an bag ©rab, ■ ^ J - ? "' • k . . . ^ 



180 f^auft ^er S^eiL 

®em jlerbenb feme Su^Ie 
(Sinen golbnen SSed^er gab. 




@$ ging tl^m nid^td baruber. 



@r Icert' i^n jeben ©c^maud ; , . ^'^ 

S)ie Slugen gtngen i^m ilber^ - 2765 

@o oft er trant baraud. 



Unb ate er tarn ju flerben, 

SaW er feme ©tabl' im SKeidJ^ 

®5nnf atte« feinem (Srben, 

3)en SSed^er nid^t gugletd^. 2770 

er fafe bei'm ^bmggmal^Ie, 
2)ie SRitter urn i^n l^er, 
3luf l^ol^em aSdter*(SaaIe, 
2)ort auf bem ©d^fofe am SKeer. 

Sort ftanb ber alte ^ed^er, 2775 

3:ran! Ie|te Sebengglutl^, 
Unb toarf ben l^eiligen Sed^er 
^inunter in bte glutlj>. 

(gr fal^ 'ii)n ftiirjen, trinlen 
Unb fmlen ttef tn'g 5Weer, 2780 

®ie atugen tl^aten tl^m fmfen, 
2:ranl nie einen 2:roj)f en mel^r. 
@l€ crSffnet ben @d|rcln, ll^rc ^Iclbcr elngurfiumdn, tinb erbllcft bad 

@d|mu(ffofid^cn^ 

2Bte fommt bag f d^5ne Kaftc^en l^ier l^erein ? 
3d^ fd^Iol bod^ ganj getoife ben ©d^rein. 



2785 @« tft bod^ tounberBar ! SBBaS mag tool^I brinne fein? 

33ieQetc^t brad^f d jemanb aid ein $fanb^ 

Unb meine SDlutter liel^ barauf . 

®a l^cingt ein ©d^Iiiffeld^en am Sanb, 

^d^ benle tpol^l td^ madj/' ed auf ! 
2790 aBa« tft ba« ? Oott tm ^immcl ! ©d^au', 

©0 toag l^ab' td^ mein' S^age nic^t gef el^n ! 

@in @d^mud(l Wtxt bem Idnnf eine (Sbelfrau 

2lm J^oc^ften Jetertage gel^n. 

aOBie f oUte mir bie ilette [tel^n ? 
2795 2^e«^ w*<^9 ^i^ §errUd^f ett gel^dren ? 

©ie pu^^t ftd^ bamit auf unb tritt bor ben ©piegeL 

JBenn nur bie Darting' meine toaren I 
SRan jte^t bod^ gleid^ ganj anberd btein. 
aBa« ^ilft eud^ ©d^onl^eit, junged Slut? 
3)03 ift tool^I alleS fd^5n unb gut, 
2800 9(l[ein man I&gt'd aud^ ailed fein ; 
SRan lobt eud^ l^alb mit (Srbarmen. 

am ®oIbe ^ongt ^' 

S)oc^ aUii. 9[(^ ivir Slnnen I 






@^)ajtcrgang. 

gau^ in ®ebattlen auf unb ab ge^enb. 3u i^tn iD^e))^i^opl^eIee. 

9K e J) 1^ t ft J) 1^ e I e 3. 

Set aUcr ijerfd^mdl^ten Stebe ! Serm I^SHifd^en (Slemente ! 2805 
Sd^ toottf id^ toiifete toa« trger^, ba^ td^'« flud^en !5nnte I 

3fauft. 

aBa« ^aft? toaS fneijjt bid^ benn fo fel^r? 
©0 fein (Sejtd^t fal^ id^ in metnem Seben ! 

9Kej)]^iftoj)l^eIc«. 

3d^ m5d^t' ntid^ gleid^ bem 2^eufel iibergeben^ 

SBenn \6) nur felbftiein 2:eufel tear' ! 2810 

^auft. 

§at jtd^ bir toaS tnt ^o)3f berfd^oben? 
!IDtd^ fleibet'g, tote etn Sftafenber ju toben! 

aw e J) b t ft J3 b e I e g. 

®en!t nur, ben ©d^mudf fiir ©retd^en angefd^afft, 

Sen l^at ein ^f aff l^intoeggerafft ! — 

®ie SWutter Irtegt bag 3)tng ju fd^auen, 2815 

©leic^ fcingt'g il^r l^eimlid^ an ju grauen : 

®te %xa\x l^at gar etnen feinen Oerud^, 

©d^nuffelt intmer tm ©ebetbud^, 

(13a) 
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Uttb mi)H einem jcben W6M an, 
282o Db ba« ®infl l^ctlig ift obet })rofan ; 

Unb an bem ©d^mud ba fj)urt fte'g liar, 

©afe baBei ntc^t i)iel ©cgcn tear. 

SKein itinb, tief fie, ungered^teg &vit 

Sefangt bie ©eele, jel^rt auf bag Slut ; 
2825 SBoHen'g bet SWutter (SotteS toei^en, 

SBirb ung mit ^immelSsTOanna erfreuen I 

SKargrettein jog ein fd^iefeg 3KauI, 

3ft &alt, bac^t' jte, ein gefd^enfter (Saul, 

Unb toa^rlid^ ! gottlog ift nid^t ber, 
2830 S)er il^n fo fein gebrad^t ^ierl^er. 

3)ie 5Kutter lie| einen $f affen f ommen ; 

®er l^atte faum ben ©J)afe betnommen, 

Sie^ fid^ ben ^nblidf tDo\)l bel^agen. 

@r \pxai) : ©0 ift man red^t gefinnl! 
2835 SBer iibertoinbet ber getoinnt. 

3)ie Jlird^e'l^at einen guten 3Wagen, 

§at ganje Sdnber aufgefreffen, 

Unb bod^ nod^ nie fid^ iibergeffen ; 

3)ie Kird^' aHein, meine lieben grauen, 
2840 ilann ungerec^teg ®ut berbauen, 

Sauft. 

®ag ift ein affgemeiner Sraud^, 
6in Snb' unb ^5nig lann eg aud^. 

SK e )3 1^ i ft J) ^ e I e g. 

©trid^ brauf ein ©pange, ^ett' unb SRing*, 
3llg toaren'g eben ^fifferling', 
2845 3)anlt' nic^t toeniger unb nic^t mel^r, 

2lfe ob'g ein Roxb bott 5Ruff e todr'. 
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93erf)>ra(^ il^nen aOen ^tmmlifc^en Sol^ — 
Unb jte toaxttt fe^r erbout baDon. 

UnbOretd^en? 

3Ret>l^t|lot>l^eIe«. 

@t^t nun unrul^tooD^ 
9CBei^ toeber toad fte toiQ noc^ foQ^ 2850 

3)enlt an'd ©efd^meibe ^^ag unb 3lai^i, 
3lo^ mel^r on ben ber^d il^r gebrad^t. 

Saup. 
2)ed Siebd^end Aummer t^ut mir leib. 
@(i(faff bu i^r gleid^f ein neu ©efd^fmeib' I 
SSm etften toax ja fo nid^t totel. 2855 

5K e !|) 1^ i ft 1> 1^ e I e 8. 
D [a, bem §erm ift aHeg Ainberf!|)tel ! 

Sauft. 
Unb mad^', unb ric^f ^ nad^ meinem @inn^ 
^an^' bt^ an i^re 3lai)iaxm ! 
@ei Xeufel bod^ nut nid^t tote 9rei^ 
Unb f d^aff etnen neuen @d^mud( l^etbei 1 2860 

!IRe)>^ifto)>l^eIe^. 
3a, gndb'ger ^etr, Uon §crjcn geme. 

t$aufl ab. 

©0 ein berliebter 2:^or ber!|)ufft 
6ud^ Sonne, ?lKonb unb atte ©teme 
3um 3^itl)ertreib bem Siebd^en in bie 8uft* 



aJlattl^e. 

2865 ®ott i)ctjeil&'8 meinem Keben Wlmn, 

@r l^at an ntir nid^t too^I get^an ! 

®el^t ba ftradtS in bic SBelt l^inein, ^ r ^ x. 

Unb la^t mi(^ auf bem ©tro^ oEein. ^'C^I^^.-oOTccv^ 

2:^&t i^n bod^ tpal^rlid^ nid^t betniben^ 
2870 %^&t xijn, tpei^ ®ott, red^t l^erjlid^ lieben* 

@lc tocint. 

aSieOeid^t tft er gar tobt I — D ?Petn I 

^att' i(^ nut einen 2^obtenf d^ein 1 
ajlargarctc fomuit 

3Rar0arete. ^'?aA'~ iKa^v-.^-ft^ c^ 

grau3Rart^el CKxU: ^c^. t- - «' . ; 

3Rart^e. ^ 
©reteld^en, toa« fors? ' ^ ^ "■ 

3Rargarete. 

%aft ftnlen mir bic Rnm nieber ! 
2875 S)a finb* id^ fo ein Kaftd^cn toieber 

3n meinem ©d^rein, toon (SbenJ^oIj^ 
Unb ©ad^en l^errlid^ ganj unb gar^ 
SBeit reid^er aU bad etfte tpar. 

<i3S) 
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3(^ l^offe @ie lagt inid^f'd brum nxifi Bfl^en : 2915 

gl^r 3Ram ift tobt unb la^ @ie graven. 

aRatt^e. 

3ft tobt ? ba« treue §erj ! D toe^ I 
ajlein SRann ift tobt ! 9(d^ id^ l^ergel^' I 

aJlargarete. 
3d^ ! Kebe t^rau, l^erjtoeif elt ntd^t I 

![Re))l^tfto)>^eIed. 
@o f)M bie traurige ©efd^id^f ! 2920 

Stargarete. 
3ci^ mdd^te brum mein' %a%* ntd^t Keben ; 
S8ilrbe mid) SSerluft )u 2:obe betrilben. 

aRe))l^tfto)>^eled. 
^reub' mu| Setb, Setb mai e^reube l^aBen* 

aJlartl^e. 
grjal^It mtr f etned Sebend @d^lu^ I 

Sr liegt in $abua begraben 2925 

SeVm ^eiligen Slntoniu^, 

Sin einer tool^Igetoei^ten @tdtte 

3um etoig liil^len 9tu^ebette. 

3Raxil)i. 
$abt il^r fonft nid^tS an mid^ ju bringen? 

3fltpi)\\topf)tU^. 
^a, eine Sitte^ gro^ unb f d^toer ; 2930 

Saff* Sic bod^ [a fiir il^n breibunbert'SDleffen fmgen ! 
3m itbrigen fmb meine Xafd^en leer. 
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.2Ba«! !Rid^tetn©d^auftu(f? ilein ®ef(^meib'? 
SBad jleber ^anbmerlSburfd^ im @runb bed @&(teld f)>art, 
2935 3wnt Slngebenfen aufbetoa^rt, 

Unb Ucber l^ungert, lieber bettelt ! 

9Rabam, e« tl^ut mtr l^erjHc^ leib ; 
9((Ietn er l^at fein ®elb tpaJ^rJ^afttg ntd^t l^er^ettelt. 
2lud^ et bereutc feine gel^Ier fel^r, 
2940 3a^ unb bejjammerte fein Unglud no(^ toiel nie^r. 

3Rat0arete. 

ad^ ! bafe bie gjlenfc^en fo ungludE lid^ ftnb i 
©etoife td^ toiH fiir x\)n mand) Slequtem nod^ Betem 

gRe!|)l^iftot)^eIe«. 

3^r todret toertl^, gleid^ in bie Q\) gu treten : 
S^t feib ein liebengtoilrbig fiinb. 

SRargarete. 
2945 9d^ nein^ bad ge^t j[e^t nod^ nid^t an. 

3Rej)l^iftoj)l^eIe«. 

3ft'd nid^t ein SJlann, fei'S bermeil' ein ©alan. 
'd ift eine bet grbfeten ^immefegaben, 
©0 ein lieb ^Ding im 2lrm ju l^aben* 

3)ad ift bed Sanbed nid^t ber Srauc^. 

3Ret>l^iftoj)^eIed. 
2950 93raud^ ober nid^t ! @d gibt ftd^ auif. 
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@t}&^It mix bod^ 1 , 

3^^ ftanb an feinem ©terbebettc, 
@d toar toad Beffer aU Don 3Rift, 
93on l^albgefaultem @trol^ ; alletn er ftarb aid Q^xx% 
Qnb fanb ba^ er toeit me^r nod^f auf bet 3^^^^ f)&tU. 
SEBic, rief er, mufe id^ mic^ l)on ®runb auS ^affen, 2955 
©0 mein ©ctocrb, tnein SBcib fo gu toerlaffen ! 
9ld(f ! bte @rinnrung t5btet tnid^. 
SScrgfib' fie tnir nut nod^ in bief em Seben I — 

9Jl a 1 1 ^ e ttjelnenb. 
S)er gute SRann ! id^ ffaV i^m Idngft bergeben* 

SSein^ toei^ ®ott I fte toax mel^r ©d^ulb ate id^. 2960 

aWart^e. 
!Z)ad Ugt er I SSad ! am Sianb bed ®rabd )u Ugen ! 

6r fabelte getoife in le^ten SH^f 

SBenn id^ nur l^alb ein jtenner bin. 

3d^ ^atte, fj>rad^ er, nid^t jum iJeitbertreib ju gaffen, 

Srft ilinber, unb bann 35rot filr jie gu fdjaffen, 296J 

Unb 95rot im aHerhjeit'ften ©inn, 

Unb lonnte nid^t einmal mein Sl^eil in e^rieben ef[en. 

aWart^e. 

ipat er fo affer S^reu', fo aHer Sieb' toergeffen^ 
2)er ^laderei bei Xag unb 3tad)t 1 
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3Ret)^tftot>l^cIeg. 

« 

2970 9lic^t bod^^ er f)ai eud^ l^erjlid^ bran gebadjt. 
@r f)}rad^ : 31U id^ nun toeg bon SJlalta ging, 
3)a betct' id^ fiir JJrau unb ^inber briinftig ; 
Ung toar benn aud^ ber §tmmel giinftig, 
3)afe unfcr ©d^iff ein tiitlifd^ ??a^tjcu0 fing, 

2975 2)a« cinen ©d^aft beg grofeen ©ultanS ftil^rtc* 
2)a toarb ber S^ajjferleit il^r 2ol^n, 
Unb id& emjjfing benn aud^, tote fid^ gebttl^rte, 
SKein too^Igemeff ne^ S^^etl babon. 

3R a r t ^ e. 
6i tote? Si too? §at er'g btetteic^t UergraBen? 

5!Re!|)^iftot>]^eIe«. 

2980 SBer toet^, too nun e« bie bier 2Binbe l^aben. 
®in fd^5neS graulein nal^m ftd^ feiner an. 
Site er in 3iapd fremb um^erfj)ajierte ; 
©ie f)at an il()m biel 2ie6g unb S^reug getl^an^ 
2)a^ er*g bis an fein felig (Snbe fjjurte. 

3Rart^e. 

2985 3)er ©d^elm ! ber 3)ieb an feinen ^tnbem ! 
2lud^ atteS (glenb, atte 5Rotl^ 
ilonnt' nid^t fein fd^dnblid^ Seben l^inbern I 

3Re»>l^ifto»)l^eIe«. 

3a fel^t I bafiir ift er nun tobt. 
2Bdr' id^ nun je^t an eurem $Ia^e, 
2990 Setraurt' id^ il^n ein jitd^tig '^a^x, 

aSiftrte bann untertoeil' nad^ einem neuen ©d^a^e. 
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. 9iif ®ott I tote bod^ mein erfttr ioax, 
^xnV id^ nid^t Ieid(ft auf biefer SBelt ben onbem ! 
®$ tonnte faum ein f)ttix^ct 3tixxx^m fein* 
@x IteBte nur bad oKjut^iele SBanbem^. 2995 

Unb frembe SBeiber^ unb fremben SQSein^ 
Unb bad berfluc^te 2Biirfelf)>ieI. 

3Ret)l^tfkot)l^eIe«. 

9tun^ nun^ fo fonnt' ed gel^n unb ftel^en, 

®cnn cr eud^ ungefa^r fo bid 

Son fetner @ette nad^f^efe^en. 3000 

gd^ fd^to5r^ eud^ )u^ mit bent Sebing 

®ed^felf id^ felbft mit eud^ ben SRing ! 

SKartl^e. 
D e« Beliebt bem §etm gu fc^erjen ! 

aRet>^ifto!|)l^eIed far ftc^, 

9lun mad^' id& midjf Bei S^xttn fort ! 

S)ie ^ieltc tool^I ben 2^cuf el f elbft bei'm SBort. 3005 

3tt ®rct(^en. 
SBie ftel^t ed benn mit 3^i^«w §€rjen? 

Stargarete. 
®ad meint ber §en bamit ? 

3Ret>^ifto»)l^eIe« filr lt(^. 

2)u gutd unf d^ulbigd jtinb ! 
Saut. 
Sebt tool^I tl^r ^xa\xn ! 

^Rargarete. 
£ebt tool^I ! 
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3R a r t ^ e. 

D fagt mtr ioif gef d^totnb ! 
3<^ mSd^te gem etn 3^W0"ife l)aUn, 
3010 SEBo^ tpte unb tpann mein Sd^at^ geftorben unb Begraben. 
3<^ Bin Uon jjc bet Drbnung ^Jteunb getoefen, 
atdd^t' t^n aud^ tobt tm SSoci^enbiattc^en lefen. 

9R e )) 1^ i ft )) 1^ e I e S. 
3a^ gute %xau, burd^ jtpeiet 3^0^ SRunb 
SBirb aKermegi^ bie 28al^rl^ett tunb ; 
3015 §abe nod^ gar etnen feinen (Scfeffen, 

!iDen toid td^ eud^ t)or ben 9ttd^tet ftellen. 
3d^ bring* il^n l^et, 

3Raxtf)t. 

D tl^ut bad ia ! 

!Dle))^ifto)>^eled. 

Unb ^ter bie Sungftau ift aud^ ba ? — 
©in.braber ^nab*! ift biel gereift, 
3020 t^&uleind aSe ^5flid(flett ertoeift* 

SRargarete. 
SRtl^te i>ox bent $erren fd^amrot^ toerben. 

!IRe)>l^tfto))l^eled. 
93or leinem Jtdnige bet Srben. 

3RartH 
S)a ^inter'm $au9 in meinem ®atten 
SEBoUen toir bet $erm l^eut 9(benb tvarten. 






©tra^c- 

Sauft. 
8Bietji'«? 2Bia'« f 5rbem ? aSiffg balb ge^n ? 3025 

3R e ^ ^ i ft )) 1^ e I e d. 

9(1^ (tatoo 1 t^inb' td^ eud^ in ^euer ? 

3n lurjer 3^^ ift ©tetd^en euer. 

ipeut 9(benb foQt il^r fte bet 9lad^bar* SRart^en fel^n : 

!Ca« ift ein SEBcib toie au^erlefcn 

gum ilm>J>Iers unb gifi^wnertoeyen ! 3030 

iJauft. 
©0 redSft ! 

3R e t> ^ i ft J) ^ e I e «. 
2)od^ tptrb aud^ toad Don und begel^rt. 

??auft. 
@in 2)tenft ift tool^I beiS anbem toert^. 

aJlcjjl^iftojj^eleS. 

S33ir legen nur ein gfiltig g^^gnife niebet, 

S)a^ il^red ei()^erm auSgetedtte ©lieber 

gn $abua an l^eirger @tdtte rul^n. 3035 

gauft. 

©el^r Ilufl ! SGBir toerben erft bie Sleife madden mfiffen ! 

(144) 
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gRej)l^tftoj)l^eIe«. 
Sancta Simplicitas ! barum tft'« nid^t ju tl^un ; 
Segeugt nur ol^ne mel ju toiffen. 

tJauft. 
®cnn @r nid^t« Sefferg ^at, fo tft bet ^pian gerriffen. 

3040 D J^eirger 9Kann I 3)a toart tier's nun ! ''^(fuuS^^ 

3ft eg bag evftemal in eurcm 2eben, / a < . f' 

3)afet^rfalfd^3eugmfeab0ele0t? (,vv^.^M.^JJ^^ 
Jpabt i^r Uon ®ott, ber 2Belt unb tt)aS jid^ brin Betoegt^ J 1 if j • <^ ) 
5}om 5Renfc^en, h)ag fid^ i^m in i!o!|)f unb ^erjen regt, ^ ^ 

3045 3)efinitioncn nic^t mit grofeer ilraft gegeben? 
aWit fted^er ©time, lu^ner SSruft ? 
Unb toottt i^r red^t in'S "^nnxt gel^en, 
Qahi \t)x babon, il^r ntiifet eg g'tab' geftel^en, 
©0 biel alg bon ©errn ©d^h)erbtleing 2^ob getou^t I 

&auft. 
3050 2)u bift unb bleibft ein Siigner, ein ©oj)]^ifte. 

?Ke>>^iftot>^eIeg. ^J^MA -- U^** 

3ci, toenn man'g nid^t ein bi^c^en tiefer toiifete. o , 0*1^ 

3)enn ntorgen toirft, in alien gl^ren, J ivvvwtwt'^X\K-0 

3)ag arme ©retd^en nid^t bet^5ren, 
Unb atte ©eelenlieb' ibr fd6h)5ren ? 

gauft. 
3055 Unb gioar t)on ^erjen. 

!IRe))]^ifto^l^eleg. 

Out unb fc^dn 1 
S)ann toirb con etoiger 2^reu' unb 2iebc, 
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m 

Son einjtg fibetaHmad^t'gcm S^ricbe — 
SBirb bad auc^ fo Don ^erjen gel^n? 

'^ Safe ba« I (£« toirb! — SBcnn td& emj)finbe, 

lPiXtnvUc>L ^^y ^<^^ ©efu^I. fiir bag ^etoa^ l 3060 

^^ gtacl^ !Ramen fud&e, feinen finbc. 

3)ann burd& bie SBelt mit alien ©mnen TAtorife, 

^Ca(^ ailen DOc^tten iliSorten greife" 

ttnb bic[e Qilixt^, ton ber id^ brenne, 

ll nenbhj&, eh)ia. etota ncnne , 3065 

3ft bag ein teufUfd^ gilgenfli^tel? 

3JI e ^ 1^ i ft )) 1^ e I e g. 

3d^ ^ab' bod^ 9ted^t ! 

Sfauft. 

i^Ur' ! merl* bit btefe — * 
Sd^ Kite btd^, unb f c^one meinc Sungc — 
2Ber SRcd^t bel^altcn toitt unb l^at nut einc S^nge, 
Sel^alt'g getoife. 3070 

Unb fomm, td^ l^ab* beg ©c^toii^eng fiberbtufe, 
S)enn bu l^aft 9tec^t^ borjugUc^ toeil id^ mu|. 






a-tA^ ci^cXtr. 



t-c^A^ l^l^vw CL^cLuu^ 



©artctt 

iD'^avgarete an {^auflend ^rm, SRart^e mit 9ne))^i{lo« 

p^e le « auf unb ab fpajlercnb. 1m/ 

SKargarete. j Cu/f- 

3d^ fillip e« tool^I, bafe mid^ ber $)crr nur f d^ont^ <^ip^^«^ ^p*^ 

©erab ftd^ ISfet, mtd^ ju befc|>amen. cLu^ ^^^^^ '^tu^* 

3075 ®m SReifcnber ift fo Qctoo^nt , . . ^ . 

au« ©tttigleitfiirKeb ju ne^men; i^IIUvi-^ H^ilctuAv^ 

3c^ toei^ gu gut, baft fold^ erfal^men 5Wann '^^'di^J -j"^ 

3Rein arm ®ef J>rad^ nid^t unterl^alten lann. c '*-^^-^ 

gauft 

gin mi Uon bit, gin ®ort mel^r untet^alt, 
3080 m^ aQe SSei^^eit biefer 28elt. 

(Sr fUgt i^re $anb. 

SRatgarete. 

Sncommobirt eud^ nid^t ! SBie I5nnt il^r fie nut liiffcn ? 

©ic ift fo garftig, ift fo raul^ I 

SBad f^aV id^ nid^t f d^on alle^ f ^ciffen miiffen I 

2)ie SRutter ift gar ju genau. 

®e^n Doriiber, 

SWattl^c. 
3085 Unb il^r, meitt $err, i^r teif't fo immer fort? 

(M7) 
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atd^, bafe GJetoerb' unb $fltcl^t un« baju treiBerA ^ . 
9Rit toic toiel ©d^merj Uerlfifet man mandjfen Drt, ^AiJiCk^\^ 
Unb barf bod^ nun einmal nid^t bleiben ! \ i ^' ^ 

SRart^e. 

3^ rafd^en ^ial^ren gel^t'd tool^I an^ 

©0 um unb um frei burd^ bie SBelt }u jlrcif en ; 3090 

2)od(f I5mmt bie bofe 3^it l^eran^ 

Unb ftd^ al^ iQageftoI) aSein jum ©tab )u fd^Ieifen, 

S)ad ^at nod^ leinem too^I get^an. 

9R e ^ ^ i ft )) 1^ e I e d. 
3Rtt ®raufen fel^' id^ bad Don toeiten. 

501 a r 1 1^ e. 
S)rum, toertl^er §err, Beratl^et eudj in geiten* 3095 

®e^n poriiligg^ — 

(Y'jkcXMAA, aRargarete. 

ivoAcAJlvic^ S«/ ^w^ ^^ 2lu0en, au« bent ©inn I 

( X 3)^^ §5flid^feit ift euc^ gelciufig ; 

^v^-^j/v^iwcXcv SttHein il^r l^abt ber greunbc ^aufig, 

©ie ftnb k)erftdnbiser aid id^ bin. 

Sauft. 

D Sefte ! glaube, toad man fo k)erft&nbig nennt^ 3100 

3ft oft me^r (gitelfeit unb ^urjfinn. 

3Rat0arete. 

SSie? 
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9l(^^ ba| bie @tnfaU^ bag bie Unfd^ulb me 
©id& felbft unb i^ren J^ciPgen 2Bcrt^ eriennt ! 
3)ai 3)cmutl^, SRiebrigleit, bie l^bd^ften ®aben 
3105 S)er Kebel)oIl au^t^eilenben !Ratur — 

aJlargarete. 
Denit il^r an mid^ etn Slugenblicfc^en nur, 
3d^ toetbe S^xi genug an eud^ ju benlen l^aben. 

tJa u ft. 
^f)X feib too^I l)iel aHein? 

SRargarete. 

3a, unfre SBJirtl^fd^aft ift nur Iletn, 
3110 Unb bod^ toiH fte berfel^en fein. 

SBtr l^aben leine SKagb ; mug fod&en, fegen, ftritfen 

Unb nal^n, unb laufen friil^ unb f!|)at ; 

Unb metne 9Kutter ift in atten ©tiidten 

@o accural ! 
3115 !Rid^t bag fie }uft fo fel^r fid^ einjufd^ranlen l^at; 

SEBir I5nnten un^ tpeit el^'r aU anbre regen : 

SDlein aSater l^interlieg ein J^iibfd^ aSermogen, 

@in ^duSd^en unb ein ®axtd)tn k)or bet @tabt. 

^od^ \)aV id^ je^t fo jiemlid^ ftide ^^age; 
3120 SKein ©ruber ift ©olbat, 

5Wein ©d^toefterd^en ift tobt. 

3d^ l^atte mit bent ilinb tool^I metne liebe 9lotl^ ; 

S)od^ ilbernd^m' id^ gem nod^ einmal aUe $lage, 

@o lieb toar mir baS ^inb. 

Sauft. 

@in @ngel, toenn bir^d glid^. 
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9Rargarete. 

3<9 i^i ^^ Auf/ unb ^et)It(^ IteBt* eiS mi^. 3125 

@d toar nad^f metned Sater^ Xob geboren. 

S)te 3Kuttcr gaben toir Jjerlorcn, 

@o elenb tpte fte bamate laQ, 

Xtnb fte erl^olte ftd^ fel^r langfam^ nad^ unb nad^. 

S)a lonnte fte nuti ntd^t bran bettlen 3150 

S)ad arme SSttnnd(fett felbft ju tx&nltn, 

Unb fo erjog id^'^ ganj aSein, 

3Jlit 3Kil(^ unb SBaffer ; fo toarb'« meim 

9uf metnent 9(nn, in ntetnem @d^ood 

SBar'^ freunbUd^, }a)>t>eUe^ toarb gro|. 3135 

gauft. 
2)u l^aft getoi^ bad reinfte ©lUd em^funben. 

3Ratgarete. 

3)od^ aud^ getoi^ gar ntand^e fd^toere Stunben. 
S)e« Clemen SBiege ftanb ju 9lad^t 
Sttn mcinent Sett, e« burfte laum ftd^ regen, 
SBar id^ ertoac^t ; 3140 

Salb mu^t' td^*$ trSnlen, Balb ed )u mtr legen, 
Salb, toenn'd ntd^t f(^toieg, toont Sett auffte^n, 
Unb tanjelnb in ber jammer auf unb nieber ^tfpn, 
Unb frii^ am S^age f d^on am SBafd^trog ftel^n ; 
S)ann auf bem 3Rarft unb an bem §etbe forgen^ 3145 
Unb immet fprt tote l^eut fo morgen. 
2)a gel^t'g, mein §etT, nid^t immer mut^tg }u ; 
Xod) fd^medt baftir bad @f[en, fd^medt bie Slu^« 

<S^4n oorilber. 



^Ttftt. X51 

3)te armen 3Bei&er ftnb bod^ itbel bran : 
3150 (Sin ^ageftol) tft fd^erlid^ )u be!el^ren« 

@§ Idme nur auf Suredgletd^en an^ 
SJiid^ etned S3ef[em ju belel^ren. 

5Kartl^e. 

@agt g'tab^ mein ^txx, ffait i^r nod^ nid^t^ gefunben? 
igat {td^ bad i^erj nid^t itgenbtoo gebunben ? 

3Rtpf)x\topf)tUi. 

3155 S)a« ©j)rid&toort fagt : Sin eigncr $erb, 

@in hxa\>t9 SBeib^ ftnb ®oIb unb ^evlen Yotttlf. 

SKart^c. 
3ci^ meine, 06 il^t niemald Suft belommen? 

SRan l^at mid^ UberaK red^t ^5f[id^ aufgenommm* 

5K a r 1 1^ e. 
3d^ tooKte fagen: toarb'^ nie @rnft in eurem ^erjen? 

SR e )) 1^ i ft )> 1^ e I e d. 
3160 3Rxt t^rauen foQ man fid^ nie unterftel^n )u fd^er}en. 

aJlartl^e. 
31^, xf)x Detftel^t ntid^ nid^t ! 

5Kcj)l^ifto}>]^eIc«. 

S)a$ t^ut mir l^erjlid^ leib! 
2)od^ id^ t)erftel^' — bafe il^r f el^r giitifl f eib. 



153 Sauft Srfler TffdL 

6 Su lanntefl tntd^^ o Ileiner (Sngel^ iDtebet, 

KAJlXiX AJL - ® kid^ ate td^ in ben ®arten lam ? 

/Ct^Ju!^ 5IJlatfl«rete. 

• &af)i xf)v ed nid^t ? id^ f d^IuQ bie 9(ugen nieber. 3165 

Sauft. 

Unb bu Derjeil^fi bie t^ei^eit bie id^ nal^m, 
9Bad {td^ bie f^red^l^eit untetfangen, 
9(te bu iungft au$ bent S)ont gegangen? 

Slargatete. 

3d^ tDar 6eft<ir}t^ mir tear bad nie gef d^el^n ; 

(Sd lonnte niemanb toon mir tlbeld fagen. 3170 

9ld^, bad^t' id^, f)at er in beinem 93etragen 

SBad gred^eS, Unanftanbiged gefc^n? 

@d f c^ien i^n gleid^ nut anjutpanbein, 

?Dlit biefer 2)ime g'rabe l^in ju l^anbeln. 

®eftel^' id^'d boc^ ! ^(^ tDugte nid^t toad fid^ 3175 

3u eurem SSovtl^eil l^ier )u regen gleic^ begonnte ; 

3(Qein getoig^ ic^ toax red^t bof auf mid^, 

Sa^ id^ auf tudf nid^t bdfer toevben fonnte. 

gauft. 
eix^ Siebd^en ! 

^argarete. 

£a^t einntal I 
@ie pflildf t eine ©temblume unb guipf t bie flatter ah, ein9 nad^ bem anbenu 

JJauft. 

aSad foil bad? @inen @trau^? 
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SK a *r a r e t e, 
3180 Slein, e« fott nur ein ©j)iel. 

Sfauft. 
SBie? 

SKargarete. 

®el^t^ il^r lad^t mid^ aud* 
©ie ru^)ft unb munneU. 

SBad tnurmelft bu ? 

SKargarcte l^atbraut. 

@r Ke6t mid^ — liebt mid^ nid^t. 

gfauft. 
S)u l^olbeg $immel8*ain0efid^t I 

SRarg arete f%t fort. 
SieBt mtd^ — 5Rid^t — Siebt mt^ — 5Rid&t — 

S)a« refete Slatt ausrupfenb, mlt l^olber greube, 
@r liebt mid^ I 

gfauft 

3^/ *«ein ^tnb ! Sag biefeg Slumentoort 
318s 5Dir ®otteraugfj)rud^ fein. gr liebt bid^ !* 
aSerftcl^p bu, toaS ba« l^eifet? gr liebt bic^ I 
(Sr fagt i^re beiben ^cinbe. 

TOargarete. 
5Dlid^ ilberiauft'g I 

gauft. 

D f d^aubre nid^t ! Sag biefen Slidf, 
£a^ biefen ^anbebrud bir fagen. 
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9&a9 unaudf))recl^K(!^ ifl : 3190 

@id^ ^injugeben ganj unb eine SBonne 

3u fil^Ien, bic ctoig f etn mufe I 

®h)ig ! — 3^r @nbe tofirbc 3ScrjtoeifIung fcin, 

SReitt, lein @nbc I ilein Snbe I 

^ax^axttt brfidft i^m bie $&nbe, mad^t ftd^ Io9 unb Ifiuft tpeg. 
(tr flel)t einen Sugenbltdf in (Syebanlen, bann folgt er t^r» 

-Y> ♦• /> • ^"" ^{ a r t ^ e (omntenb. 

3a, unb toir tooHen fort. 3^95 

SWartl^e. 

gd^ B&t' eud^ langet l^ier ju bleiben, 

aillein c« ift cin gar ju bdfer Ort. 

@§ ift aid ^&tte niemanb nid^td 2^ treiben 

Unb nid^td )u f d^affen. 

Slid auf bed Stad^bam ©d^ritt unb 2:ritt ya gaffen, 3200 

Unb man lommt tn'd ®ereb', tote man ftd^ immer fteUt. 

Unb unf er ^P&rd&en ? 

aRe))l^ifto))l^eIed. 

3ft ben ®ang bort aufgeflogen. 
. SWutJ^toitt'ge ©ommertj5geI ! 

3Rartl^e. 

@r fd^etnt il^r gelDogen. 

3Mej)l^iftoj)l^eIe«. 
Unb fie tl^m auc^. 2)a« ift ber Sauf ber SBelt 



©itt ©artettl^auSd^en. 

SD'^argcirete fpringt l^erein, fledf t jid^ Jointer bie Z^v, l^ait bie finger* 
\piiit an bie 2ipptn uub gudft burci^ bie fftiiit. 

5Kar8atete. OUA, /LuAi* 

3205 @r !ommt 1 

gaujl fonimt 

Std^, ©d^elm, fo necfft bu mid^ I 

Sreff ' ic^ bi(^ I 

(gr filgt ftc. 

3)largarete t^n faffenb unb ben Stn^ gurMgebenb* 

SBefter 3Jlann ! toon i^erjen lieb' id^ bid^ ! 
SJ^ep^iflop^eled Itopft atu 

3^ a u ft flampfenb. 



@ut greunb ! ^^'^'^-^ rK AAAiL^ 



fjauft. 
(Sin Xl^ier ! 

@d ift tvol^l Qtxt in fd^eiben. 



(>55) 
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fOtattf^t fotnmt. 
3ftaxtf)t. 
3a^ eiS ijl f))&t, mein $err. 

3faujl, 

Darf td^ eud^ ntd^t geleiten? 

Sie 9Rtttter tofirbe mid^ — SeH tool^I 1 

SRuB id^ benn gel^n ? 
2e6t tool^I ! 

aRartl^e. 
Sa)e! 

aJlaraarete. 

Stuf balbig SBieberfel^n I 3210 

gaufi unb Tttpf^iftopf^tlti ah. 

SKargarete. >, r 
SDu Hebcr ®ott! toad fo ein 3Mantt ^'Uvv^Hi^^^^^ 
giid^t aUti, aHeg benfen fann ! t ^, ^^ f 

Sefd^amt nur ftc^' ic^ tjor i^m ba, 'u^X CiUXCKMv^ 
ttnb fag* ju alien ©ad^en ja. rv» 

Sin bod^ ein arm untoiffenb 5linb, ^UavvavO^^ "^ 

Segreif e nid(ft toad et an mir finb't. ^ 

%h. 






SBatb uttb ^Sl^te- 






Sfaujt 

gr6tt6ner ®eift. bu gabjl mir, gabft mtr aOe«, t>vcL;^c.cC\ 
SBarum id^ iat ^u l^aft mir nic^t umfonft 

3220 ©abjl mJt bie J^mlid^e Slaturjum itSmgrcid^, otn^-v^w uv4.4^ 
5ltaft, fie gu fttJ^Ien, ju genic^cn. 5Rid^t "ij /ucuw q . 

Stall ftaunenben Sefud^ etioubft bu nut, q 

8Serg5ttneft mir in il^re tiefe Sruft YlStw^ i\^^ jL 

9Bte in ben 93ufen eine9 fjreunbd )u fd^auen. 

3225 ®u ffil^rft bie Slei^e bet Sebenbigen \/jVkAJiA\.kiJ\.JjJC'ij^ 

Sor mir toorbei, unb lel^rft midjf meine Srtlber ^n j ^ 

3m ftitten 8ufd^, in Suft unb 2Baffer lennen. ^\^ vrjOAcAM^^y 
Unb toenn ber ©turm im ©albe brauf t unb InarrtX .^ n 
SDie Siiefenfic^te ftttrjenb SRad^barafte "^ ^ ^Oju.uuX' 

3230 Unb SRad^barft&mme quetfd^enb nieber ftreift, J t^T O • 

Unb i^rem gatt bumj)f ^o^I ber ^ilgel bonnert ; ^^^^ KJo^ujyw^ 
^ann fitl^rft bu mid^ jur ftd^ern ^W^U, }eigft 
9Rid^ bann mir felbft, unb meiner eignen Sruft 
®e^eime tiefe SBunber dffnen pd^. 

323s Unb Heigt Dor meinem Slid! ber retne 3Jlpnb 
SBef&nftigenb l^eritber : fc^toeben mir 
aSon t^elfenh)dnben, aud bem feud(ften SBufd^^ 

(«57) 
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3)cr SBortoelt filbeme ©eftalten auf, 
* ' ^*^^ linbem ber Setrad^tung ftrengc Sup, p a 

D bafe bcm SDJenfJ^en nici^t^ Solttomtnneg toiro, 3240 

6m})pnb* ic^ nun. !3)u gaBji ju biefer ®onne, 
2^ie mid^ ben ®5ttem na^ unb nether bringt^ 
5Kir ben (Sefai^rten, ben id^ fc^on nid^t me^r 

^'uL XyuXA^'i? ©"^'^^^'f^n *<*«"/ h)enn er gleid^, !alt unb fred^, 

o^^^y^ 5Dlid^ Dor mir felbft erniebrigt, unb ju nid^tS, 3245 

^juXc 5Kit einem SDBort^aud^, beine Oaben toanbelt, 
@r fad^t in metner 93ruft ein totlbed ^euer 
!Ra^ ienem fc^5nen 93ilb gefc^dftig an. 
©0 taumr id^ Don Segierbe ju Oenufe, 
Unb im ©enug Derfd^mad^t' id^ nad^ Segierbe. 3250 

:;.4lU^ gjle^^ifto^^ele.. 



U 



ipabt i^r nun balb baS Seben g'nug gefil^rt? 
2Bie !ann'S euc^ in bie Sange freuen? 
(Sd ift too^I gut^ ba^ man'g einmal ))robirt ; 
S)ann abet toieber )u toa^ !Reuen 1 

Sauft. 

3d^ ioottt*, bu l^atteft mel^r ju tljun^ 3255 

Slid ntid^ am guten Sag ju ))lagen. 

3J{ e )) 1^ i ft 1) 1^ e I e d. 

5lun nun ! id^ Iaf[' bid^ geme rul^n, 

S)u barfft mir'8 nid^t im ©rnfte fagen. 

S(n bit ©efeQen unl^olb^ barfd^ unb toQ, 

3ft toa^rlid^ toenig ju Derlieren. 3260 

S)en ganjen 2^ag l^at man bie $dnbe DoQ ! 
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9Sa9 il^tn gefctllt unb toa^ man laffen \oU, 
Rann man bem §errn nie an ber SRafe frttren. , 

gauft. 

3)a^ ift fo juft ber red^te %on 1 
3265 @r tpiQ no^ !Dan^ ba^ er mid^ ennuljirt. 

2Bic l^att'ft bu, armcr grbenfol^n, 

S)cin Seben o^ne mid^ gefil^rt? 

SSom 5lrib8lrabS ber Sntagtnation 

^aV id^ btd^ bod^ auf 3^iten lang curirt ; 
3270 Unb \o'dx* id^ nid^t^ fo todrft bu fd^on 

SSon btefem (SrbbaK abf))a2iert. 

SD3a« l^aft bu ba in ^ol^len, gelfenriften 

S)ic^ toie ein ©d^ul^u ju toerfi^en ? 

aBa« fd^Iurfft au3 bumj)fem SKoog unb triefenbem (Seftein, 
3275 2Bie eine ^r5te Staining ein? 

6in fd^5ner filler Stxt\>txixtxh I 

Dir ftedft ber 2)octor nod^ im Seib, 

gauft. 
Serftel^ft bu, load fur neue Sebendlraft 
5Kir biefer SBanbel in ber £)be fc^afft? 
3280 3^/ tourbeft bu eS a^ncn f onnen, 

S)u todreft Seufel g nug mein @IudE mir nid^t }u gBnnen. 

aRe))^ifto))^eIed. 

Sin fiberirbifd^eg SSergntigen ! 
3n 5Rad^t unb 2:^au auf ben ©ebirgen Kegen^ 
Unb ®rb' unb ipimmel loonniglid^ umfaffen, 
3285 3" «i"^ ©ott^eit fic^ auffd^loeHen laffen, 

2)er @rbe ^arl mit Sl^nungdbrang burd^toUI^Ienr 



160 9a«ft <Sr^ £l^t 

9(IIe fed^d Xagetoetl' im Sufen fOI^Ien, 

3n ftoljev Jlraft id^ toet§ nic^t toad genie|eii, 

SBalb liebetoonniglid^ in aQed Uberflie^eiir 

aSetfd^tounben ganj bet @rbenfo^n, 3390 

Unb bann bic l^obe Sntuition — 

Ttii einer ©ebfirbe. 
Sd^ borf ntd^t f agen toie — ju fd^Heften I 

gfauft. 
. $fui Ubet bid^ 1 

IDad toiK eud^ nid^t bel^agen ; 
gl^r f)ait bad Sted^t gefittet t)fui gu fagen. 
3Ran barf bad nic^t k)ot !euf(^en Dbten nemien, 3295 

9Bad !eufd^e ^erjen nid^t entbel^ren I5nnen. 
Unb bit} ttnb gut^ id^ gdnn' 3N ^<^ SSergniigen, 
©elegentlid^ ftd^ ettoad boi^ulUgen ; 
^od) lange l^alt @r bad nid^t aud. 
^u bift fd^on toieber abgetrieben, 3300 

Unb^ \Daf)Tt ed Idnger, aufgerieben 
3n loHl^eit Dbcr Slngft unb ®raud. 
©enug bamit ! ^etn Siebd^en ft^t babrinne 
Unb aQed tpirb il^r eng unb triib. 
35u fommft il^r gar nid^t and bent ©innc, 3305 

®te l^at bid& itbermdd^tig Iteb. 
6rft tarn beinc Stcbedtout^ iibcrgefloffcn, 
SBie bom gefd^ntoI)nen ©t^nee em Sad^Ietn ilberfleigt ; 
©u l^aft fie i^r in'd §erj gegoffen ; 
!Run ift bein SSdd^Iein tDteber feid^t. 3310 

3nid^ bitnlt, anftatt in 3BaIbem }u tl^en, | 

Sie|' ed bem gro|en ^erren gut. 
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2)ad arme affeniunge 93Iut 

%ikx feine Siebe )u belol^nen. 
3315 2)ie 3cit iDtrb il^r erb&rmlid^ lang ; 

©ie fte^t am %tn\Ux, fiel^t bie SQBoHen jiel^n 

fiber bie alte @tabttnauer l^in. 

9Benn id^ ein SSdglein toafl fo ge^t il^r ®efang 

^^agelang, ^albe !Rdci^te lang. 
3320 @inmal ift {te munter, meift betrfibt, 

@inmal ted^t audgetpetnt^ 

S)ann toieber ru^ig^ tvie'd fd^eint, 

Unb immet berliebt. 

gauji. 
@d^Iange! @d^Iangel 

3M e J) 1^ i ft J) ^ e I e « fflr pd^. 
3325 ®elt ! bag id^ bid^ f ange ! 

t^auft. 
SSerrud^ter ! I^ebe bid^ Don l^innen^ 
Unb nenne nid^t bad fd^5ne SBeib ! 
S3ring' bie Segier gu i^rem filgen Seib 
3tx6)t tpieber \>ox bie ^albt)ertiid(ten ©innen I 

3330 SBa« f ott e« benn ? ©ie meint, bu f eifk entflpl^n^ 
Unb l^alb unb l^alb bift bu ed fd^on. 

gfauft 
* 5^ Kn ii^r nal^, unb todr' id^ nod^ fo fern^ 
3d& lann fie nie toergeffen, nie Detlteren ; 
3a id^ beneibe fd^on ben Seib bed ^txxn, 
3335 SSerni il^re 2\pptn x^n inbeg berit^ren. 
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(Sax iDol^I^ mein t^reunb ! 3^^ ^^b' eud^ oft Beneibet 
Um'd 3^iI'^i"0^)'^A^' ^^^ ^^^^^ Stofen tpeibet. 

fjauft. 
(Sntfliel^e, Jtu^))Ier 1 

@c^5n ! 3^^ fd^im))ft unb id^ tnu^ lad^en. 
J)cr ®ott, bet Sub* unb TOabd^en fc^uf, 
6rlanntc glcid^ ben ebelpen Seruf, 3340 

Stud^ felbft ©elegcn^ett ju madden. 
9?ur fort, e« ift ein grower Sammer ! 
3^r foQt in eured Stebc^end Aamnter^ 
!Rid^t ettoa in ben 2:ob ! 

gfauft. 

2Ba^ ift bie 5)immclgfreub' in i^rcn 3lnnen ? 3345 

Saft mid^ an il^rer Sruft ertoarmen ! 

p^r ic^ nic^t immer i^re 9?ot^ ? 

Sin id^ ber glud^tling nic^t ? ber Unbcl^auf'te ? 

©et Unmenfd^ o^ne S^^d! unb dtu^, 

S)er toie ein SSajferfturj toon gete gu ^Jelfen braufte, 3350 

Segierig toilt^enb nad^ bent 9(bgrunb )u? 

Unb fetttodrt? fie, mit linblid^ bumj)fen ©innen, 

3m $)iittd^en auf bent Ileinen 2llj)enfelb, 

Unb aQ il^r J^du^Iid^ed Segtnnen 

Untfangen in ber Ileinen SEBelt. 3355 

Unb id^, ber ©otttjer^afete, 

§atte nid^t genug, 

S)afe id^ bie 5^lf^n f^fet^ 

Unb fie ju 2^rummern fd^Iug ! 

©ie, il^ren grieben mufet' id^ untergraben I 3360 
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S)u, §5ttc, mu^teft bief c« Dl)f er ^aben ! 
§ilf, 2:eufcl, mir bie ^^\X ber Slngft toerfurjen ! 
9BaS mu6 fiefd^e^n, mag'3 glcid^ fiefd^e^n ! 
5[Jlag il^r (Scfd^id auf mtc^ jufammenftiirjen 
3365 Unb pe mit mir ju (Srunbe gel^n. 

SDBie*^ toieber ficbet, toiebcr glii^t ! 
®el^ cin unb tr5fte fie, bu 2:^or ! 
9Bo fo ein ^5t)fd^en !etnen SluSgang {tel^t, 
©tcHt er fid^ gleid^ bag @nbe toor. 
3370 (5« lebe toer ftd^ taj)fer J^fttt ! 

S)u bift bod^ fonft fo jiemlid^ eingeteufelt, 
9fiic^t3 abflefd^madterg finb' id^ auf ber SBelt, 
Site einen Seufel ber Derjtoeifelt, 



®vttdftn am @)>ttt]trabe aflets. 

^ ^ 5 aJleine SRu^ ift ^m, 

<S 5^ P«*^^ P^ mntmer 

Unb nimmermel^r. 

2Bo id^ \i)n ntd^t f^aV 
3ft mir bag ®rab, 
3)te ganje 2BeIt 
5ft mir bergaHt. 



3375 



3380 



5Kein armcr Rop\ 
3ft mir tjcrriicft, 
3Kein armer ©inn 
3ft mir jerftiiit. 

aJleine SRu^ ift ^in, 
5Kein §erj ift f d^toer ; 
3ci& finbe fie nimmer 
Unb nimmermel^r. 

3ta^ i^m nur f d^au' id^ 
3um genftcr l^inauS, 



3385 



3390 



(164) 
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3ta^ xf)m nut gel^' id^ 
S(ud bem $aud. 



@etn ^ol^er @ang, 
3395 6etn' eble ©eftalt, 

Seined ^unbed SSd^eln, 
Seiner Slugen (Setpalt, 

Unb feiner Siebe 
^ctulbetflu^, 
3400 @ein ^dnbebrud, 

Unb ad^ f ein Jtu^ ! 

SJleine SRu^ ift l^in, 
5[Jlein §erg ift fdj^toer; 
Sti^ finbe fie nimmer 
3405 Unb nimmemtel^r. 

gjlein Sufen brSngt 
@i(l^ nad^ il^m ^in. 
«d^ bfirft' i^ faffen 
Unb l^alten il^n, 

3410 Unb lilffen i^n 

©0 toie id^ too\lt\ 
Sin feinen Mff en 
iSergel^en foQt' I 




Margaret e. 



38ad id^ lann ! 



un fafl', tote l^aft bug tnit ber Sleltflton? 3415 



(^i^ ^2^/w Cr^) gjlargarete. 

Uvc^ S)u bift ein l^erjlid^ gutcr 3Kann, 

^ 4-^ > 3lIIein id^ ^lauV, bu l^dlf ft nid^t t)iel babon. 

O"^^ gauft. 

luX clovlixCvw^ Safe ba«, rnetn Jlinb ! ®u fti^Ift i(^ bin bit gut ; 

gilr meine Sieben liefe* id^ Seib unb Slut, 
SBiK niemanb fein ©efUI^I unb feine Aird^e rauben. 3420 

lAAA:tl^avUJL ' 2Rargarete. 

S)ad ift nid^t ted^t, man mufe bran glauben ! 

t4/vt/ww STOufe man ? 

Vjp ' '^ SWargarete. 

Q^"^^ 3ld^ ! toenn id) cttoaS auf bid^ lonnte ! 

S)u el^rft aud^ nid^t bie l^eiPgen Sacramente. 

(166) 
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gfauft. 
3d^ el^re fte. 

SJlargarete. 

2)0(^ ol^ne SSerlartflen. 
3425 3"^ 3Reffe, jut SBeid^te bift bu lange ntd^t geflangen. 
©loubft bu an ®ott? 

gauft. 

5Kein Siebd^en, tocr batf fagen : 
Sd^ glaub' an ®ott ? 
3Raflft ^priefter ober SBBeife fragen, 
Unb il^re 2lnttoort fd^eint nur &pott 
3430 liber ben ^raget ju fein. 

5IKar0atete. 

@o glaubft bu nid^t ? 

tJauft. 

5IJli^l^5t' mid^ ntd^t, bu l^olbeg angeftd^t ! 
SfBer barf il^n nennen? 
Unb toer belennen : 
3d^ glaub' xf)n? 
3435 2Ber emj)finben 

Unb fid^ unterhJinben 

3u fagen : id^ glaub' il^n nid^t? /• , juJ^ 
^ rSJer aaumf affer, i^a:JiiM^^^ 

^ i ajer Siaer^alter, ' ^^"^ 

i44o I %a^t unb erl^alt erntd^t 
l®i4 mi}, fxd) felbft? 
fSBoIbt fid^ ber §tmmel nid^t babroben? 
j Siegt bie @rbe nid^t l^ierunten f eft ? 



168 



ganft (Srfter S^L 



^XM^^AJy^M^ 



hsi>^ 



Unb fteigen freunblic^ Uidenb 
\^®oi0e ^i^xti% nit^t l^crauf ? 

f@(^au* id^ nid^t Su^' in Sluge bir^ 
Unb brangt nid^t aSed ^; 

9iad^ ipau^t unb ^9x^fXi bir^ 
Unb h)ebt in etDtgem @el^eimni^ 
^Unftc^tbar ftd^tbar neben bit? 
SrfftQ' bat)on bein ^erj^ fo gro^ ed i{l^ 
Unb tt^enn bu gan) in bent ©efUl^le felig bi{l, 
Slenn' e3 bann toie bu toittft, 
9lenn'g ®IUd( ! iget) ! Siebe ! ®ott ! 
3d^ l^abe leinen Stamen 
S)afat! ©efai^I ift aSed ; 
9lame ift Sd^aQ unb Siaud^^ 
Umnebelnb ^immel^glutl^. 

Margaret e. 

3)ad ift aSed rec^t f (^5n unb gut ; 
Ungefctl^t fagt bad bet $faner aud^, 
9tur mit ein bi^d^en anbem 3Botten. 

tJauft. 

@$ fagen^d aSer Drten 

SUIe $er}en unter bem l^immlifd^en 2^age^ 

3ebe8 in feiner 6^rad^e ; 

38arum nid^t id^ in bet meinen? 

3Ratgarete. 

SBenn moxCl fo ^xX, mdc^t'd leiblid^ fd^einen^ 
Stel^t aber bod^ immer f d^ief barum ; 
2)enn bu l^aft lein Si^riftentl^um. 



3445 



3450 



3455 



3460 



3465 
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Sicteftinb! u^cJyL'JU CU^^UjUc^u^ 

SWargarctc^ -^ /^ .0 j^<J 

68 t^ut trnt lang f t^on toel^, 9M^ V\JJjfJU.>dC* 
3470 a)a^ id& bid^ in ber ©efeafd^aft fe^\ '-^ ^ 

gauji. 
SBie ft)? 

SWatflatete.^ 

S)cr 9Renf(^, bm bu ba bet bit l^aji, 

3ft mit in tiefcr innter ©eele berl^a^t ; 

@d l^at mit in meinem Se6en 

©0 nit^tg einen ©tid^ in'« §etj Qegeten, 

3475 ate be« 9Wenfd^ toibtig ®eftd^t. 

Sfauft. 
Siebe 5Pm)»)e, fiitd^f il^n nid^t ! 

aRatgatete. 
@eine ©egentoatt betoegt mit bad 93Iut. 
Sd^ bin fonft alien SWenfd^en gut ; 
SKbet^ tt)ie id^ mid^ feline bid^ }u fd^auen^ 
3480 §ab' id^ t)ot bem SRenfd^en ein l^eimlid^ ©touen^ 
Unb l^alt' il^n filt einen ©d^elm baju ! 
®ott t)et2eil^ mit'd^ toenn ic^ il^m Unted^t tl^u' 1 

Sfauft. 
U mu^ auc^ folc^e mit geben. g^ j^^^^^ J^ >r 

aWatgatete. ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 

SBoQte nid^t mit ©einedgleid^en leben I 
34S5 fiommt et einma( )ut %yXx l^etein^ 
Sie^t et immet fo f^5ttifd^ btein^ 
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Unb ffaJh ergrtmmt ; 

3Ran \itfft, ia^ et an nid^td leinen Xntl^eil nimmt ; 

e« ftel^t x^m an ber ©tim' geft^rieben, 

SDai er nic^t mag etne @eele tteben. 3490 

Snir toitb'd fo mol^I in beinem Sltm, 

©0 frei, fo l^ingegeben toarm, 

Unb feine ©egentoart f d^nilrt mir bad S^nre )u. 

&aup. 
3)u al&nunflgbollet (Snget bu 1 

SWatgarete. 

3)ad ilbemtannt mtd^ fo fel^r, 3495 

^a^, too er nur mag ju und treten^ 

5IJlein' i(^ fogar, id) Hebte bi(^ nid^t mel^t. 

2lu(^ toenn er ba ift, fdnnt' xi) nimmer beten, 

Unb bag fri^t mir in'g §erj l^inein ; 

3)ir^ ^einrid^, mu| ed auc^ fo fein. 3500 

fjauft. 
S)u l^aft nun bie 3lnti))atl^ie 1 

5IRargarete. 
2|(^ mu^ nun fort. 

3l(^ lann id^ nie xj 

Sin ©tiinbd^en rul^ig bir am Sufen l^angen, '^'^aa/w* 
Unb Sruft an Sruft unb ©eer in ©eele brangen? H^j /[ 

SKargarete. 

2Cd^ toenn id^ nur atteine fd^Iief M 3503 

2Sd^ Iie|' bir gem l^eut SRad^t ben SRie^el offen ; 
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©od^ meine 3Kutter fd^Iaft nrd^t tief : 
Unb toiirben h>ir toon tl^r betroffen, 
3ci^ todt* gleid^ ouf ber ©leUe tobt ! 

3faufi 

3510 3)u ®n0cl, bag l^at fcine 3loti). 

§tet ift ein %Vd(d)i)m ! ®rei 2:toj)fen nut 

3tt tl^ren 3^ranl umJ^ilHen 

3Kit tiefem ©d^Iaf gefaaifl bte 9latut, 

SWatflarete. 

SBag tl^u' td^ mcl^t urn betnettDtSen ? 
3515 (S8 toitb il^ l^offcntlit^ nid^t fd^aben ! 

3fauft. 
SfBiltb' td& fonft, Siebd^cn, bit eg tatl^en? 

3Karflarete. 

@cl^' i(^ bi(^, beftcr 3Kann, nur an, 
SS$ei^ nid^t h)ag mid^ nad^ betnem SBiHen tretbt ; 
?{d^ l^abe fd^on fo bid fiir bic|> getl^an, 
3520 3)a| mir ju tl^un faft nic^ts me^t Ubrig bleibt. 

3Rej)^tftonele8. ,^^^^ ^ d/^^^ - 
2)er ®ra«aff * ! ift er toeg ? il r 

gauft. ^A-UwClc^ 

ipaft toieber fj)ionirt? 

SK e J) ]^ i ft J) 1^ e I e «. 

3(^ l^ab'd aui^ful^rlid^ tt>o\)l t)ernommen, 
$err 2)octor tourben ba f atcc^iprt ; 
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ipoff eiS foQ ^ffntn \oHjl Betommen. 

S)te 3RaitU ftnb bod^ fe^r interefftrt^ 3525 

£)b einer fromm unb fd^ic^t naif ultem Staud^* 

@ie benlen, huii er ba, folgt et nn^ eben auc^. 

3)u Ungel^er {tel^ft nid^t ein^ 

2Bie biefe treue (iebe @eete 

Son il^rem ©loubeif DoK/ 3530 

S)et gan) aOetn 

31^t felig mad^enb x% jtc^ j^eiltg qu&Ie, 

S)a| fte ben liebflen 3Rann betloren l^alten foil. 

9Ret)l^iftot)^eIeiS. 

!Du Ubetfmnltd^er finnlit^cr Stetet, 

Sin 5IRa0beIem naifixSfxti bid^. 3535 

gaup. 
S)u ®t)ottgeburt Don 2)ted( unb f^euer I 

aRet)^tftot)M(e«. 

Unb bie ^l^^ftognomie l^erftel^t fte meljleiplid^. 

2Sn meiner ©egentoart totrb'd il^r fte toeig nid^t toie, 

3Rein ^adfd^m ba ta)eidfagt Derbotgnen Sinn ; 

@ie fill^lt^ ba^ id^ gan) jtd^et ein ®enie^ 3540 

SSieQeid^t tool^I gat bet S^eufel bin. 

giun^euteSRad^t— ? 

tJaufl. 
3Bai»gel^tbid^'dan? 

3Ret)9iftot)l&eIed. 
$ab' xi) bod^ meine f^eube bran I 



Sim Sxunnctt 

ret(9en unb Siedd^eti mit SM^m^ 

Si eg (§ en. 
^aft nid^tg Don 93ar(elci^en gel^drt 7 

©^tetd^en. 
3545 fiein SSort. ^Id^ lomm' gar toents tmtev Sistte; 

S i e g (^ e n. 

® etoife, ©ib^tte fagt' mir'g l^eute ! 
S)ie l^at jtc^ enblid^ oud^ beti^bri 
S)ad ift bad SSomel^mtl^un ! 

(Svetd^em 

aQ3i«fo? 

@i» fttnit ! 
@ie fUttert )toev h>enn {te mtn i|t unb ttinft. 

®ttetd^em 
3550 2ld^ I 

Siedc^en. 

@o iff d tl^t enbltd^ ted^t ergangen. 

2Bie lange f)at fte an bent fieri gel^angen ! 

2)ad toat ein @t)a)ieren. 



(173) 
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Sluf 2)orf unb Xartiplaii %ix^xtn, 

gWufet' ttberad bie Srfte fein, 3555 

Eurteftrf il^r immer mit ^aftett^en unb SBetn ; 

Silb't' ftd^ toad auf i^re ©c^dnl^ett ein, 

9Bar bod^ fo el^rlod fici^ nic^t ju fc^amen 

©efc^enfe bon il^m anjunel^men. 

SBar ein ®eIof * unb etn ©cft^IecP ; 3560 

^a ift benn aud^ bad Slilmd^en n)eg ! 

® t e t d^ e n. 
SDad arme Sing ! 

S i e 9 (^ e n. 
93ebauerft jte noc^ gar I 
SDBenn unfet eind am ©j)tnncn tear, 
Un« 9flad^t3 bie 5!Jiutter nid^t j^inunterlie^, 
©tanb jte bci i^rcm Sul^Ien fu^, 3565 

3(uf bet S^l^tirban! unb im bunfeln ®ang 
SBSarb il^nen leine ©tunbe ju lang. 
Sa mag fte benn ftd^ buden nun^ 
2Sm ©itnberl^embd^en Aird^bu^' tl^un I 

® r e t d^ e n. 
(5r nimmt fte getoi| ju feinet ^rau. 3570 

£ i e d d^ e n. 

6r toar' ein 5Rart I (gin flinler 3iung* 
i^at anbern)drt$ nod^ Suft genung. 
@r ift aud^ fort. 

©retd^en, 
3)ad ift nid^t f d^5n ! 

2 i e d d^ e n. 
firiegt fte il^n, foU'd il^r Ubel gel^. 
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3575 ^^^ Jlranjel retften bte Suben il^r, 

Unb ^acferlinfl ftrcuen toir \>ox bie 3^l^ilt ! 

® t e t d^ e n nad^ $aufe ge^enb* 

SBte lonnt' id^ fonft fo taj)fer fd^mci^Ien, 

SBenn tl^ctt ein armed SOtdgblein fel^Ien I 

9Bie lonnt' id^ iiber anbrer ©iinben 
3580 3lxi)i SBBorte fl'nufl ber 3w"fi^ finben ! 

9Bie fd^ien mtr*3 fd^hjarj, unb fd^toarjf d nod^ gat, 

5IKir'd immer boc|> ntd^t fc^toarj g'nug tear, 

Unb fegnet' mid^ unb tl^at fo ffcoi, 

Unb bin nun felbft bet @iinbe blo^ I 
3585 2)od^ — atteS toad baju mid^ trieb, 

®ott I toar fo QVii I ai) toar fo lieb 1 






o Xtvvv\/\A\AA-» «yl,. aAJC <^ 



8 to t n g e r. 

3n ber Wlantxt^'d^t tin Snto^Milb bet Mater dolofOBa, ^fmneiilrfiiie 
baoon (Bvtt^tn fttdt fvt|^ 8(iiiiien in bit ihrfifle. 

316) neige, 

S)u Sd^metjfnretd^, 

3)ein 3lntli| gn&big meiner 9{Dil^ t 

®a« ©d&toert im §ergcn, 3590 

5!Jlit taufenb ©d&merjen 

iBIidft auf gu beined @ol^ned S^ob. 

Sum SBatet BKdEft bu, 

Unb ©euf jer fc^icfft bu 

^inauf urn fein' unb beine 3loi1f. 3595 

SBer faciei, 

2Bie mfjUi 

S)er ©(^rnerj mx im ©ebein? 

2Bad mein atmed $et) l^iet banget^ 

SBad ed jittert^ toad berlanget, j6oo 

SBei^t nut bu^ nur bu oQein I 



SBol^in id) immer gel^e^ 



(t76) 
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aSirb mit \m Suf en ^ter I 

360s 3^ 6i« ^^ *^""^ affeine, 

3^ toein', td^ toein', tc^ toeine, 
® a« iperj jerbric^ in ntir. 

JDie ©d^etben iwr meinem ^enfter 
Setl^auf id^ mit 2:i^ranen, ac^ ! 
3610 Kte i(i& am ftill^en SKorgen 

SDir biefe 93lunten bcad^. 

©d^ien l^ett in meine fiammer 
2)ie Sonne friil^ l^erauf^ 
©aft id^ in flttem 3<i*ttw^«^ 
3615 Sn meinem Sett fc^on auf. 

$ilf 1 rette mic^ k)on ©c^mad^ unb S^ob 1 

Slc^ neifle, 

SDu ©d^mergenteid^e^ 

S)ein antlift gnSbifl meiner SRot^ I 



Bixa^t Dor ©retd^end X^te. 

fCkt '5 'W-cUa^ » a I c n 1 1 n ©olbot, ®ret(^«n« ©ruber. 

S^(>tJUfevaioi^ as a lent in. 

2Benn td^ fo fa| bei etnem ®elag, 3620 

SBo manc^er {tc^ berUl^men mag, 

Unb bie (Sefetten mtr ben SJIor 

®er SWcigbletn laut ge^riefen bor, 

SKit Doaem ®Iag ba« Sob bcrfd^toemmt, 

S)en ®ttenbogen aufgcftemmt 3625 

©afe id^ in meiner fid^ern SRul^, 

$5rt' all bent ©c^toabroniren ju, 

Unb ftreid^e Idd^elnb meinen Sart, 

. Unb !riege ba§ t)oIIe ®Ia§ jur §anb 

Unb fage : atteS nad^ f einer 2lrt ! 3630 

3(ber ift ®ine im ganjen Sanb, 

2)ie meiner trautcn ©retel gleic|>t, 

2)ie meiner Sd^toefter bag SBSaffer reid^t? 

%o)f ! 3:0}) ! ^ling ! ^lang ! bag ging l^erum ; 

S)ie einen fd;rieen : er l^at SRed^t, 3635 

6ie ift bie 3'^^ ^om ganjen ©efd^Ied^t ! 

S)a fa^en alle bie Sober ftumm. 

Unb nun ! — um 'g ipaar fic^ augjuraufen 

Unb an ben SBdnben l^inauf ju laufen ! — 

5IRit ©tic^elrebcn, 5Raferitmj)fen 3640 

©oil ieber ©d^ur!e mid^ befc^imj)fen I 

(178) 
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©ott tote ein bdfet ©t^ulbncr ftften. 
Set jebcnt 3"f<^ttSto5rt(^en fd^toiften I 
Unb mod^t' id^ fie juf ammenf c^metgen ; 
3645 $5nnt' id) fte boc^ tttd^t Sitgner l^etgen. 

2Ba$ lotnmt l^eran ! 38a$ fc^Ietd^t l^erbet? 
^xf x6) ttid^t^ eS finb i^ret jtoei. 
3ft vc% fileic^ j)adP id^ t^tt bet'm gette ! 
@oII nid^t lebettbtg \>on ber @teDe I 

gaujl, 2Re^)^HIo^)^e Ieg. 

3650 S83ie i)on bent fjettftet bort ber ©amftet ^^.^^ ^a^Xt" um^ J? 



3luftoarti^ ber ©d^ein be§ eto'gert £amj)d^en8 fidmmert h '^A- 

Unb fc^toad^ unb fd&h>dd}er fetttoartg bantmert, KK^^ltuA'^ 

Unb ^nftemife brangt ringgum bci ! ^^^^ ^\nj|jteLt4-^ 
©0 jtel^t'g in metnem Sufen nad^tig. ^ / A 

5Kej)l^iftoj)l^eIe«, ' 

3655 Unb mir tft'« toie bent ^aftlein fc^mad^ttg, ^CUv^Lt otiAVt^^^OM^ 
®a« an ben geuerleitern fd^Ieid^t, J 'T J J ^ 

©id^ leif ' bann urn bie 3Kauern ftreid^t ; ^-^-^-^^ ^^-^-^ <>vt 4^4. 

9Wtr iff 8 ganj tugenblid^ babct, '1ti>vvxxvv^.*>v^ , 

6in bi^d^en ©iebsgcliift, ein bifed^en SHammelet. 
3660 ©0 fj)ult mir fc^on bur^ aHe ©lieber "V i(l'^ 

®ie ^enlic^e 2BaI»urgignac^t. nM^.^^vivv^^'C^ 

Jie fommt un« iibermorgen toieber £ ^ ^cUJLu^ JlSL^ 
S)a toeil man bod^ toarum man \t>aa)t 1] 

. jy a u ft. 

mH tool^I ber ©d^aft inbeffen in bie ^'6ff, 
3665 ®en id^ bortl^inten flimmem felj^* ? 
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goujl. Ctjtoc K^lt 

5Dtt lannft bie gteube bdb etlebm, 
Da8 JteReli^en ^etau8ju^eben. 
3(^ fd^telte neuUc^ lo l^tnein, 
©inb ^wrii*< 25W<nt^olet bmn. 

gU(i^t etn (Sef^^meibe, nid^t etn Simfl, 3670 

3Reine Itebe Su^Ie bamit ju jlwn ? 

ate tote erne art Hon «petlettf(^t«tt. 

©0 in e8 tec^t I gjlit t^ut e8 toe^, 
aSenn id^ o^ne ®ef(^enle ju i^t ge^ . ^5 

3neV^tftoi»l^eIe8. 

68 foUt' eu# eben m(^t toerbriefeen 

Umfonjt aud^ ettoaS ju flenie|en. 

2e*t ba bet §immel Dottet ©tetne giw?*/ 

©oat i^t ein toa^tes ftunftftad ^9ren : 

3(^ fxnfl' t^t ein tnotalifd^ Steb, 3 

Um fte 8«»ifl« i" bet^bren. 

5Ba8 ina# bu tnw "^tU, ^-^Ji^ 

gjot 2ieb(^en3 ^&x, -W JJ^ 

R«t^ri«(^en,^iet ^^"""^^^ 

S« ftfl^em a;age8bli(Ie? 3W5 

2a6, Io| e8 f "« ' , 
(Sx lafet bid& ein 



^d^t mi 



site SBKbd^en-etn, 
: 9lte!ERdbd^en:md^tpdl(fc« 

3690 SRel^mt eud^ in 2ld^t I 

3ft e« \>onhxai)t, 
S)ann gute 3lad)t 
3^t armen, ornun S>infler I 
.^abt il^ euid^ lieb, 

3695 St^ut ieinem !I)icb 

giur ntd^tg ju girt', 
Site Tttit bent Sling am^nget. 



©en loift bu l^ier ? bei'm element I TK 

SSermalebeiter Jlattenfanger I ivi-4^ ^J^^^C^w '^a- -• 

3700 3"*" S^eufel erft bag S^f^w^<!"^ ^ a ^^ ' 

Sum 2^euf«l :Binta:bt5cin ben ©anacc ! •Xtwvww^ 



aRej)l^iftot)l^ele«. /Lt*tikU.vww 0<^Xc- 

S)ie (Sitl^er ift ent^toei ! an ber ift nic^^^jju J^alten. 

S a I e n t i n. 
9lun fott eiS an ein ©d^abelf j)alten ! 

5D?et)l^iftop6ele3 awSaw^ 

^err iDoctor nic^t getoid^en I Srif d^ ! 
3705 §art an mid^ an, h)ie id^ eud^ fil^re. 
^erauiS mit eurem ^lebertoifd^ ! 
3lux iugeftogen ! 3^ panxt. 

SBalentin, 
^arire ben I 
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aRe))l^ijlo)>l^eUd. 
SBarum beim nid^t ? 

SB a I e n t i n. 
Xud^ ben I 

©etptl ! 

Salentin. 

3d^ glaub', ber SCeufel fid^t ! 
SBad ift benn ba$? @d^on n>irb bie $anb mir laJ^^m. 3710 

93 a I e n t i n fast. 
D tpel^ ! 

9tun ift ber SUmmel }a]^m ! 
9lun abet fort I 333ir muffen gleid^ toerfc^toinben : 
5)enn fd^on entftel^t ein ntSrberlid^ (Sef^rei. 
3<^ toeife mic^ treff lic^ mit ber ^JJoEcei, 
Sod^ mit bem Slutbann fd^Iec^t mic^ abjufinben. 3715 

SW a r 1 1^ e om genfler. 
^eraud I ^eraud ! 

©retd^en am gcnjler. 
^erbei ein Sid^t I 

SOtartl^e toieobnu 
!IJlan fd^ilt unb rauft, man fc^reit unb ftd^t. 

SSoII. 
Sa liegt f d^on einer tobt ! 
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3Raxt})t ]^erau9tretenb. 
®ie SWdrber finb fte benn entflol^n ? 

® r e t d^ e n l^eraudtretenb. 
3720 S33cr Regt l^ier ? 

SBoII. 
SDeiner 5D?utter ©o^n. 

(9ret(^en. 

SSalentin. 

Sd^ ftcrbe ! bag ift balb gefagt 
Unb balbcr nod^ getl^an. 
SBag fte^t il^r SBeiber, l^eult unb Ilagt? 
3725 ilommt l^er unb l^ort mid^ an 1 

Slttc trctcn urn l^n. 

5Kcin (Sretd^en fxel(^ ! bu bift nod& jung, 
S3ift gar noc^^ nid^t gcfc^eibt flcnung^ 
5Kad^ft beine Sadden fc^Ied^t. 
34 fag' bir*« im Scrtraucn nur : 
3730 SDu bift bod^ n\xn einmal cine §ur' ; 
@o fei^g aud^ eben rec^t. 

Oretd^en. 
5D?ein ©ruber I ® ott ! SBag f ott mir ba8 ? 

SSalentin. 

Safe unfem §err ®ott auS bem Q>pai. 
©efd^e^n ift leiber nun gefc^e^n, 
3735 Unb toie e« gel^n lann, ]o toirb'S gel^n* 
Su fingft mit Sinem l(^eimlid& an. 



]M gaufl. (Sxfttt 2:i^elL 

Salb lommen titter me^te braii^ 
Unb toenn bt<^ erfb ein Du^enb ffai^ 
@o l^at bid^ aud^ bie ganje @tabt. 

SSemt erfl bie @d^anbe toirb geboren, 5740 

9SBirb fie l^etmlid^ }ur SSelt gebrad^t^ 

Unb man }iel^t ben ©deleter bet 9tad^t 

Sl&t fiber Stopf unb D^ten ; 

^a, man mdd^te fte gem ermotben. 

SB&d^'ft fte abet unb mac^t fic^ gto^ 3745 

Sann gel^t fte aud^ bet Xage blo^, 

Unb ift bod^ nid^t fd^dner getoorben. 

3e J^d^Kc^er tpirb il^r ®efi(^t^ 

3e mel^r fud^t fte beS Za^ti Sid^t 

3d^ fel^' toa^rl^aftifl fd^on bie 3rit, 3755 

2)ag aSe brabe Sitrger^Ieut^ 

SSie toon einer angeftedEten Seid^en^ 

Son bir^ bu !Dte^e ! feitab n)ei(^en. 

S)ir foU bag i&etj im Seib Derjagen, 

SBenn fte bir in bie 2lugen fel^n I 3755 

@oIIft leine golbne Aette me^r tragen ! 

3n bet jtird^e ntc^t me^r am 9(Itar ftel^n I 

3n einem fc^dnen @))i^enh:agen 

2)ic^ nid^t bei'm %axtit too^Ibel^gen ! 

3n eine finftre S^mmeredten 3760 

Unter Settler unb ilruppel bid^ toerftedfen, 

Unb n)enn bir bentr and) ®ott toerjei^t, 

9(uf @rben f ein toermalebeit I 

5K a r t ^ e. 
Sefe^It eure ©eele ®ott ju ®naben ! 
SBottt il^r nod^ Sajirung auf euc^ laben? 3765 
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' 38 a I e tt t i n. 

« > 

RiM id^ bit nut an ben bilrren Seib, 
S)u fc^anblid^ Im)t)Ierif(^e8 SBeib 1 
S)a ^offt' id^ atter meiner ©iinbcn 
SSwflebung teid^c 3Ra^ ju finben. 

©tetd^ett. 
3770 aJlein ©ruber ! SBelc^e ^'6Utnp6n ! 

55 a Ten tin; 

3d^ fage, lafe bie Il^ranen fern ! 

®a bu bid^ frrad^fi ber ei^re M, 

®ah\t mir ben fc^toerften ^ei^engftoft. 

3d& gel^e burd^ ben Jobegfd^Iaf 

3775 3u ®ott ein aU ^Ibat unb hxa^. 

@tirbt 



(Ld^i^ Aajl M<y\X >c<-vi. ua..^cA^ 



Xmt, Drgel unb ®efang. 

® r e t d^ e It unter Dletem 9$oIfe. $ 9 f e r @ e I fi ^intr r (Bxtt^tfevu 

S36fer Oeiji. 

SEBie anber^, ©rctc^en, toat bir% 
9(IiS bu nod^ boO Unf^ulb 
§ier jum Slltar trat'ft, 
2lu« bem toergriffnen Sud^eld^en 
©ebete laKteft 3780 

§alb ilinbcrfptele, 
SQolh ®ott im iperjen ! 
©retd^en ! 

SQ5o fte^t bein Hop[? 

3n bcinem §erjcn 3785 

SBeld^e 9Kiffetl^at? 
'%Jtt(jCtJi -^ Set'ft bu flir bcincr 3Kutter ©eele, bie 

auf beincr ©d^toclle tocjf en SBIut ? 
r. (jf f— Unbuntet beinemipetjen 3790 

^^^l^'^^ j 9lc0t fxc^'g nid^t quittcnb fc^on, 
^^^*0 I W"^ angftet bic^ unb fid& 

S^^ , y^ \^\t al^nunggDoacr ® egentoart ? 
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® r e t d^ e n. 

SEBel^! SBel^! 
3795 2B^if' i^ '^^^ (Sebanlcn Io3, 

2)ie mir l^etilber unb l^inilber gel^en 
SBiber mic^ ! 

6 1^ r. 

Dies irae, dies ilia 
Solvet saeclum in favilla* 
Orgclton. 

safer ®eift. 

j8oo (9rimm f a^t bid^ ! 

S)ie ^Pofaune font ! 

S)ie ®raber beben ! 

Unb bein iperj, 

Slug 9(fd^enru^ 
3805 3w ^lammenqualen 

SBieber aufgef^affen^ 

»ebt auf ! 

® r e t d& e n. 

SBBar' id^ l^icr toegl 
5D?tr ift alg ob bie Drgel mlt 
3810 3)en 2ltl(^etn Dcrfc^tc, 

®efang mein ^erj 
3m SCiefftcn lof te. 

e^or. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
3815 . Nil inultum remanebit. 
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® r e t (^ e n. 

ajlir toirb fo eng ! 

S)ic 3Dlauctns?PfeiIct 

9ef angen mid^ ! 

3)ad ©etpblbe 

a)rangt mic^ I — 2uf 1 1 3820 

95fer®cift. 

SBcrKtfl ixd) ! ©tinb' unb ©c^anbe 
Sleibt nid^t berborgen. 
2uft? 2ic^t? 
2Bel^ bit ! 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 3825 

Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix Justus sit securus. 

a35fer ®eift. 

gi^r Xntli^ tocnben 

S^IIarte toon bir ab. 

!Z)ie ipdnbe bit }u reic^en, 383o 

^d^aucrt'S ben Sleinen. 

SSeV. 

61^ or. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 

® retc^en. 
Slac^barin ! ©uer %Vd\i)i)tn 1 — 
@te fattt in O^nmad^t. 






y L/XJ. ^ Uvww.WV44U^ 



^atjgeBtrg. ©egenb bon ©d^ierle unb Slenb. 

3835 SSerlangft bu nid^t nai) cincm Sefenftiele ? ^^^ -AuL O^i^^Lc/L 
Sd^ h)ilnf(^te mir ben aEerberbften Socf. O^ 
3[uf biefem SBBeg jinb toir nod^ toeit Dom 3i^I^' 1 n ^ i . 

©0 lang xi) mxi} nod^ frifd^ auf meinen Seinen fftl^Ie^ WA^^IA ^^^i^ 

©enilgt mir bicfer ilnotcnftod. 
3840 SBag ^ilft'g ba^ man ben 2Beg berfiirji ! — 

3m £ab^rintl(^ ber 2:i^aler l^injufd^Icid^en, 

2)ann biefen g^elfen ju crfteigen, 

S3on bem ber Duett fid^ etoig fj)rubelnb ftiirjt^ 

3)ag ift bie Suft, bie folc^e ^fabe m^t ! 
3845 ®er ^rtil^Hng toebt fd^on in ben Sirlen 

Unb.felbft bie ^c^te fil^lt i^n fd^on ; 

©ottt' er nic^t auc^ auf unfre ©lieber toirlen? 

aRej)l^iftoj)l^eIeg. 
tJiirtoal^r id^ fj)iire nid^tfo batoon 1 
3Rir ift e$ n>interlid^ im Seibe ; 

(X89) 
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Sd^ Mnfd^te @d^nee unb ^oft auf meiner Sol^. s^s^^ 

gBie traurifl fteiflt bie untoottfommne ©d6eiBc 

S)eg rotl&en gjtonbg mit foater @l\xtb beran^ 

Unb leud^tet fd^kc^t^ ba^ man Bet jebem ©d^ritte, 

Sor einen SBaum, Dor einen gelf en rennt ! 

erioub' ba^ id& ein Srrlid^t bitte ! 3*55 

S)ort fel^' id^ eing^ bag eben luftig brennt. 

^e ba ! mein ^eunb ! 3)arf id^ bid^ )u und fobem ? 

SBad toillft bu f o toergebend lobetn ? 

@et bod^ fo gut unb leud^f un^ ba l^inauf ! 

A J -La /. '4 8l«* ®l^rf urd^t, l^off id^, foil eg mir flelingen, 3860 

/ W' i^«.AkA^ gjjein Ieid^te« 9laturea ju jtoingen ; 

Shir jidEjadC gel^t gen>5l^nlid^ unfer Sauf. 

3R e J) 1^ i ft J) 1^ e I e «. 

@i ! @i ! @t benft'd ben SRenfc^en nad^jua^men. 

©ey 6r nur g'rab', in'g 2:euf ete Slamen ! 

©onft blar id& Sl^m ©ein fjlacfer*2eben au8. 3865 

3 r r It d^ t. 

3d^ merfe too^I^ il^r feib bet iperr bom ^caxi, 

Unb toiU mid^ gem nac^ eud^ bequemen. 

Snietn bebenit ! ber 93erg ift l^eute ^aubertoQ^ 

Unb toenn ein 3n:Iid^t eud^ bie SBege toeifen fott^ 

©0 mu^t i^r'g fo genau nic^t nel^men. 3870 

§fauft, 3Jlei)^iftot)l^eIe8, Strlid^t Im ffiegjelgejong^ 

3n bie ^^taurn* unb 3<iwberft)l^are 'Tv^XqaMm^ 

©inb toir, fd^eint eS, eingegangen. ^ 

f^itl^r^ ung gut unb mad^' bit @l^re ! 



^^ 



Sa^ toir t?om>attg balb gelangen^ 
3875 3^ ben toeiten dben Slaumcn. 

V tJU^^ ®^^' ^^^ Sciume jointer Saumen, 
<^^^^^^ SBic fte fc^nea boriiber rilcfen, 

Unb bic ^Kj)j)en, bie fid^ biidcn, 

Unb bie lanflcn y^clfcnnafen. 
3880 SBie fie fd^natd^en, tote fxe Blafen I 

>• ®urd^ bie ©teine, butd^ ben Slafen 
^ oj^ eilet aSad^ unb Sad^lein nieber. 
^* §51^ id^ aioufd^en ? ^dr' ic^ Sieber? 

ip5r' ic^ l^olbe Siebe^Ilage, 
3885 ©timmen jener §immefetage ? 

SSJaiS toir ^offen, toaS toir lieben 1 , 
Unb bag ®d^o, h)ie bie ©age 
ailter 3^*^"/ ^oSiti toiber. 

U^u ! ©d^ul^u ! tdnt e« na^er, 
3890 *^ ilauj unb Kibi^ unb ber §dl^er, 

]jjJ^ ©inb fxe aHe toad^ geblieben ? ^ a a 

\X^] ®*«*> ^<^^ %I*e buret's ©efttaud^e ? ^^^-<Ut.----i^*-^*^ 

Sange 95eine^ bme Sduc^e ! 

Unb bie SBurjeIn, toie bie ©c^longen^ 
.'89^ SBBinben fid^ ouS ^efe unb ©anbe^ 

©tteden tounberlid^e Sanbe, 

Und ju f d^red^en, un^ )u f angen ; 

2lu8 belebten berben SKoJern £/v c/v«/ctvwCX^ 

©tredfen fte 5PoI^|)enfofenx 
3900 gfiad^ bem SDJonbret. Unb bie SW&ufe 



"i,^ 
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Sloufenbf&rKg^ f(^aarenh)eifc, 
2)urd^ bad SRood unb burc^ bie $etbe ! 
Ilnb bie ^unlenn>itrmer fliegen^ 

3Rit gebrdngten Sd^todrme^^S^fi^/ 

3uttt bertoirrenben ©eleite. 3905 

Sber fag* mir ob toir ftel^en^ 

Dber 06 toir toeiter ge^en? 

StSed^ aSed fd^eint )u brel^en, 

t^eld unb S3dume^ bie ©eftd^ter 

©c^eiben, unb bie irren Sid^tet^ 3910 

2)ie fid^ mel^ren^ bie ftc^ blal^en. 

u\^^ ^ 5Ket)l^ifto|)l^eIe«. """"""^ 

t^ -caI^aM. gfaff e toacf er meinen 3i»Jf el 1 

§ier ift fo ein 5DlitteIgij)feI^ 

SBo man mit ©rftaunen fiel^t, 

SBie im SSerg ber SRantmon glil^t. 3915 

3cuJiJ0l, g^auft. 

1 ^ y SBie feltfam glimmert burd^ bie ©rilnbe . 1 ^ih^^^^^'^^^ y 

""^^ hvw @in ntoraentot&Iid& truber @d&ein ! ^Y^ ii/^ 

'^ . Unb felbft big in bie tiefen ©d^liinbe " i U 

o1^A^vvvvwcvhw< ®eS 2lbgrunbg toittert er l^inein. ^^^*^ 

/^ 2)a fteigt ein 2)amj)f, bort jiel^en Sd&toaben, 39«> 



-^^^^^ 



$ier leud^tet ®Iutl^ au§ 3)unft unb ?JIor/ . . 

^ann fd^Ieid^t fie toie ein jarter g^aben^ W^)\ 

2)ann brid^t fte toie ein DueH l^ertjor. ^ 'u^^J^ 
§ier fd^Iingt fie eine ganje ©ttedfe, '^' 
3Rit ^unbert 2lbetn, ftc^ buret's SC^al, 3925 

Unb l(^ier in ber gebrdngten @d^e 
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Seretnjelt fie jld^ auf einmal. 
2)a fjjtiil^en g^unfen in ber 3la})C, 
SSie audgefireuter golbner @anb. 
3930 ^06) fd^au' ! in il^rer ganjen ipfil^c 
@nt}ilnbet ftd^ bie $elfenn>anb. 

Srleuc^tet nic^t ju biefem ^efte 
§crr J Jlammon »rad&tifl ben ^alaft? ^X^^JL- 
©in ©liicf ba^ bu'g gefel^en l^aft ; ^ 

3935 3cl& frilre fd^on bie ungeftumen (Safke. iv^ 

g-auft. _ ^^^ 

SBie taf t bie 3Binbgbraul burd^ bie Suft ! J^-v.-t^^ 
SWit toeld^en ©d^Iagen trifft fie meinen Jiocfen ! 

3R e i) ^ i ft J) ^ e I e «. /V ^ ♦* 

®u mufet beg ^elfeng alte 3txpptti ^ocfen, '^^-^'^^^^UTUa^^ 

©onft ftilrjt fie bid^ l^inab in biefer ©d^Klnbe Onift, P^i^a^r 
3940 (gin 5RebeI Derbic^tet bie 5Rad^t. ^^ ^ 

ipare toie'g burdji bie SBalber frad&t I 

aufgefd^eud&t fliegen bie gulen. 

^dr', e« ft)Iittem bie ©aulen 

(gtoig griiner ^alafte. 
3945 ©irren unb SSred^en ber Sfte ! 

2)er ©tamme mad^tigeg 35r5l^nen I 

®er SBurjeIn ilnarren unb ®dl^nen ! 

3tn fiird^terlid^ Dettoorrenen %aUt 

fiber einanber frac^en fie affe, 
;595o Unb burd^ bie ubertrtimmerten illtifte 

3^^^ un^ l(^eulen bie Sitfte. 
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§8rft bu ©timmen in bcr ip5l^e ? 
3« ber gerne, in ber 9i&l^c ? 
■ ^A/ b^ d<in)en Serg entlang 
@tr5mt ein toiUl^enber S^^ubergefang ! 5955 

®ie $csen ju bem Stocfen jiel^, 

2)ic ®toj)j)eI ift gelb, bie ©aat ift grfln. 

S)ort famntelt ftc^ bcr grofec $ouf^ 

§crr Urian fi^t obcn auf. 

©0 gel^t eg iiber ©tein wnb ©tod, 3960 

e« f— t bie ipese, eg ft— t ber SSoi. 

© t i m m e. 

2)ie alte Saubo tommt aKein : 
©ie reitet auf einem SKutterfd^toein. 

Sl^or. 

©0 ®l^re benn, toem 6^re gebill^rt ! 

fjrau Saubo bor 1 unb angefiil^rt ! 3965 

®n tiid^tig ©d^toein unb 3Jlutter brauf, 

S)a folgt ber ganje $ejenl^auf. 

© t i m m e. ^ 

SBeld^en SBeg lontmft bu l^er ? 

© t i m m e. 

ttber'n Slfenftein ! 
3)a gudft* id^ ber ®ule in'g 5iefk l^inein* 
2)ie mad)V ein $aar Slugen ! 

© t i m m e. 

D fal^re jur §5lle. 3970 

SSag reii'ft bu f f c^neOe ! 
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@ t i m m e. 
SWid^ f)at fie gefd^unben, 
Da fxel^ tmr bic SBunben ! 

§ejen. Sl^ot. 

S)er SBeg ift breit, bcr 2Beg ift lang, 
3975 SJBag ift bag fiir ein totter ©raufl ? 

®ie ®abel ftid^t, ber Sefen fra^t, 
S)ag «inb erfticft, bie 3Rutter Jjla^t. 

^ejenmeifter. §aIbegSl^or. 

SBir fd^Ieid^en toie bie ©d^necf im ^an^, 
SDie SBeiber atte fmb Dorau^. 
3980 ®enn, gel^t e3 ju beg Sdfen §aug, 

2)ag SBSeib l^at taufenb ©d^ritt boraug. 

ainbre §alfte. 
SBtr nej^men bag nid^t fo genau, 
SWit toufenb ©d^ritten mad^fg bie gtau; 
®od^, h)ie fte aud^ ftc^ eilea f atm, 
3985 SWit 6inem ©J)run0e mad^fg ber 3Ronn. 

© t i m m e obcn* 
ilommt mit, lomtnt tnit, bom g^elfenfee 1 

©timtnen Donuntcn. 
SBBir mdc^ten gem mit in bie §dl^* ^ , 

SBBir toafc^en unb blanf fmb toir ganj unb gar; Oc^ c/^ 
3(ber aud^ etoig unfruc^tbar. 

Seibe Q.\)'6xt. 
3990 @g fd^toeigt ber SBinb, eg fliel^t ber Stem, 

3)er trilbe ^onb toerbirgt ftd^ gem. 
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3ttt ©aufcn f})rill^t bag 3auber»SI^0r 
SBiel taufcnb gcucrfunlen ^ertoor. 

® t i m m e t>on unten, 
Saltc ! §altc ! 

@ t i m m e t)on obetu 

SBer ruft ba au<S bet ^elfenf^alte? 5995 

© t i m m c unteiu 
Slel^mt mid^ mit ! Sie^mt mic^ mit ! 
Sd^ fteige fd^on brcil^unbert S^^'&^z 
Unb lann ben ®tj)fcl nid^t cneic^em 
^i) h)&re gem bet SReine^gleid^en. 

Seibe GH^^e. 

@« tr&gt ber Sefen, trdgt bet ©todf^ 4000 

a5ie ®abel tragt, e« tragt ber Soi ; 
SBer ^eute ftd^ ntc^t l^eben latm, 
3ft etoig ein berlomer 5Dlann, 

^ a I b ^ e £ e untetu 

Sd^ trij)jjle nac^, fo lange 3^^ ; 

2Bie fmb bie anbem fd^on fo toett ! 4005 

3d^ l^ab' gu $aufe leine SRul^, 

Unb f omme l^ier bod^ nid^t baju. 

Sl^or ber § ejen. 

®ie ©albe gibt ben §ejen 3Ru% 

©in 2um})en ift jum ©egel gut, 

6in 0ute« ©c^iff ift jeber 2:rog ; 4010 

3!)er flieget nie, ber l^eut nic^t flog* 
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Set be 6 1^5 re. 

Unb toenn toir urn ben ©ijjfel jiel^n^ 
©0 ftteid^et an bem Soben \)xn, 
Unb bedt bie $eibe tpeit unb Brett 
4015 3Kit eurem ©c^toarm ber ^ejenl^ett. 

©ie kf[en {td^ nieber. 




3Rejj^iftot)^eIeg. XJ'^^dCuuA. dJ 

3)a8 brangt unb fto^t, ba8* ruf c^t unb IIa}j})ert ! -f^ \ 
3!)a$ gtf d^t unb qutrlt, ba$ jtel^t unb plapptxt ! 
a!)a8 leud^tet, fjjrii^t unb ftinft unb brennt ! 

®in toal^reg §ejenelement ! , >c ^ i 

'4020 SRur f eft an mtr 1 fonft ftnb toir gletd^ getrennt, * v^wVvv.tvvA 
SBoMftbu? 

5 a u ft in ber geme. 
$ier! 

3Rej)^iftoj)^eIeg, ^wIuA^aa^A^ 

®ag! bort fd^on l^tngeriffen? >^^^^ 'U'tnT- 
a!)a toerb' id^ §au§red^t braud^en niiiffen. ^^ J n 1 

5pia^ ! gunler SJoIanb lommt. 5pia| ! filler ^psbel, 5pia$ ! i\U>J\^>>^^^ 
^kx, ©octor, f affe mii) ! unb nun, in ginem ©a$, ^ 

4025 Sa^ un$ au$ bem ©ebrdng' enttDetc^en ; a ^ «^ 

@g ift gu tott, fogar fiir 3Jletne§0leid^en. ^ i^^^A-U/^^^A.v^ 

®ort neben leud^tet Wa^ mit ganj befonbrem ©d^etn^ <XjEJUj^i/^yu (^ 
®8 giel^t mtd^ toag nad^ fenen ©traud^en. ^ ^j^, ^^^ \ '^ 

5lomm, lomm ! toir f d^Iut)f en ba ^inein. vl^vJ^'cJU^ 

gauft, CU^. ^-61/^ OVi--rc>V^M^ 

ioio S)u ©eifi beg aBiberf^)rud6g I 5Rurju! bu rAagft mid^ fiil^ren* 
"^A) benfe ^od^^ bag toar red^t Hug gemad^t ; 
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3um 99roden manbeln toir in ber 2BaI))ur0idnad^t^ 
Urn un^ beliebig nun l^iefelbft ju ifoliren. 

9Wcjjl^tftoj)l^cIe«, 

^a jtel^ nut toeld^c innUn %lanmtn 1 

68 ift etn muntrcr 6tub beifammen. 4035 

2|m 5tleinen ift man nid^t aQein. 

gauft. 

Sod^ broben mdd^f id^ lieber f ein ! 

@d^on fel^' id^ @lutl^ unb SBirbelraud^. 

a)ort ftrdmt bie SDlenge ju bem 85fen ; 

3)a mu^ ftd^ manc^ed 9ldt^fel I5fen. 4040 

9W e Jj ^ i ft }) 1^ e I e.«. 

2)od^ mand^ed 9fl&tl^fel Inil^ft ftd^ aud^. 
£a^ bu bie grofee SBcIt nur faufcn, 
i 2Bir tvoKen l^ier im (StiKen l^aufen. 

@$ ift bod^ lange l^ergebrad^t^ 

3)aft in ber gro^en SBelt man Heine SSelten mad^i 4045 
^a fel^' id^ jjunge ipe^d^en nait unb blo^, 
Unb alte bie ftc^ ilug berJ^itUen. 
@eib freunblid^, nur um meinetta)iQen ; 
3)ie 3)tu^ ift Ilein, ber ©t)a^ ift «to% 
3d^ 1^5re toa% bon ^nftnimenten tdnen I 4050 

SBerflud^t @efd^narr ! '^SRan mu^ ftd^ bran getobl^nen. 
5tomm mit ! ^omm mit ! @d lann nid^t anberS f ein^ 
3c^ tret' l^eran unb ftil^re bid^ l^erein, ^ 
tlnb id& Derbinbe btdb auf *g neue^ ^c>^^^ ^IJC 
SBa8 f agft bu, greunb ? ba8 ift lein Ileiner Slaum. 4055 
3)a fiel^ nur ^in ! bu {ie^ft bad @nbe taum. 
@tn ^unbert $euer brennen in ber Steil^e ; 
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SRan tan)t, man \6}toalit, man iodft, man trinfi, man Ixtht ; 
fflwx fage mix, too eg toad 93efferd gibt? 

§fauft. 
;o6o SBiQft bu btd^ nun^ urn un<S l^ier einjufUl^ren^ 
3lte S^w'^'^^ obcr Seufcl })tobudren? 

3toar bin id^ fel^r getoo^nt incognito ju gel^n, 

*S>o(S^ Vd^t am ©alaiag man feinen Orben fel^n. 

(Sin 5tniebanb jeid^net mid^ nid^t a\xi, 
4065 3)od^ ift ber ^ferbefu^ l^ter e^renboQ gu ^au^. 

@iel^ft bu bie @d^ned(e ba ? @ie lommt ^erangelrod^en ; 

SKit il^rem taftenben ©efid^t 

$at jte mir fd^on toad abgerod^en. 

SBenn id^ ani) toiK^ toerldugn' id^ bier mid^ nid^t. 
4070 jtomm nur I bon f^euer gel^en toir ju (^euer, 

3d^ bin ber SSSerber unb bu bift ber fjreier. 

3u eintgen, bie mn tierglimmenbe ^ol^ten fl^tu 

gl^r alten $errn, toad mad^t il^r l^ter am Snbe? 
3d^ lobf eud^, totnn id^ eud^ J^itbfd^ in ber SRitte fftnbe, 
SBon @aud um}ir!t unb ^ugenbbraud ; 
4075 ®enug aQein ift jeber \a gu Spaui. 

® e n e r a I. 
2Ber mag auf 9{ationen trauen ! 
3!Ran l^abe nod^ fo btel fur fte getl^an ; 
S)enn bei bem SBolf, toie bei ben g^rauen, 
@tel^t immerfort bie S^g^nb oben an. 

aRinifter. 

4080 3^ if^ ^^^ bon bem Sied^ten aQjutoeit, 
^df lobe mir bie guten 9lUen ; 
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S)enn freilidj, ba tuir affe^ galtcn, 
3!)a tear bic ted^te golbne 3«tt' 

$ a r to c n u. 

SEBir toarcn toa^rlic^ and) nid^t bumm, 

Unb tl^atcn oft h>a« h)tr nid^t foHten ; 4085 

3)od^ jet^o lel^rt ftd^ aKed urn unb um^ 

Unb eben ba toit*^ fcft erl^alten tooBten. 

9utor. 

ffier mag tool^l uUxf^mpi je^t etne ©d^rift 

S3on mafeig Ilugem Sn'&^ilt Icfen I 

Unb h>a« bag Rcbe jungc SSoII bctrifft, 4090 

3)a« ift nod^ nie fo nafctoeig getoefen. 

3R e ^ 1^ i ft )) 1^ e I e d ber auf einmat fel^r ait erfd^eint 

Sum jangften Jag fii^r \i) ba« SSoII geretft, 

^a id^ )um le^tenmal ben ^e^enberg erfteige^ 

Unb^ tpeil mein ^d^d^en triibe Iduft^ 

®o ift bie 2BeIt aud^ auf ber 9letge. 4095 

JCrbbell^eje. 

2Sl^t ^erten gel^t nid^t fo Dorbei ! 

Sa^t bie @elegettl^eit nid^t fal^ren I 

Slufmerf fam blidt nac^ meinen SBaaren ; 

®g ftel^t ba^ier gar manc^erlei. 

Unb bod^ ift nid&tg in meinem Saben, 4icx> 

Dent leiner auf ber (Srbe gleid^t, 

Dag nic^t einmal jum tiid^f gen ©d^aben 

Der 9Kenfd^en unb ber SBelt gereid^t, 

5lein Dold^ ift l^ier, bon bent nic^t Slut gefloffen, 

ilein ^eld^, aug bent fid^ nic^t, in ganj gefunb^ Seib, 4105 
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SSerjel^rcnb l^ei^eS ®ift crgoffen, 

Rein ©d^mucf, bcr md^t etn Uebengtoiirbig SBeib 

SSerfiil^rt, lein ©d^toert, bag nid^t ben 93unb gebrod^en, 

Slid^t ettoa J^interriidfg ben (Segenmann burd^ftod^en, , 

9We}jl^iftoj)l^eIe«. ^K^CiaA^^^^X(rv 

41 lo grau SDlu^me ! ®ie toerfte^t mix fd^Ied^t bie geiten, 

©et^an gefd^e^n ! ©efdj^el^n gett^an ! • ^i^^w^ ^^i^ 

SSerleg' ©ie fid^ auf Sieuigf eiten ! • j . r^ 

3bxt Sleutgleiten jiel^n ung an. I\jLa>wa^ v^^c^caXw v ^C-^ 

Dafe id^ mid^ nut nid^t felbft bergejf e 1 
411S §ri^* id^ ntit bag bod^ eine 5!Jlejfe ! 

3Rejj^tftot)^eleg. S^^wCt' It^AjLTtnAt 

3!)er ganje ©trubel ftrebt nac^ oben ; 
3)u glaubft gu fd^ieben unb bu tDtrft gefd^oben. 

gauft. 

aBer ift benn bag ? 

3K e J) 1^ i ft Jj ^ e I e g. 

93etrad^te jte genau ! 
Silit^ ift bag. 

tJauft. 
SBer? ^ ^ 

aJlei)^iftoj)^eIeg. Ijltcfc^ 

abam'g erfte 3=rau. 
4120 Slimm bid^ in ^i)t t)or il^ren fc^5nen §aaren^ 
9Sor biefent ©d^mudf, mit bem fie einjig })rangt. 
SBenn fie bamit ben jungen ^Jlann eriangt, 
©0 lafet fte i^n fobalb nid^t toieber fasten. 



^ \ 
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tJ a u ft. 

3)a {t^en jtoei, bie Site mit bei; Sunken ; 

3)te l^aben fd^on toad 9{ec^td gef))rungen ! 4125 

!D2e))l^ifto))l^ele$. 

3)ad l^ot nun l^eute leine 9lul^. 

60 gel^t )um neuen %^xf.% ; nun lomm I \ci\x gteifen )u. 

^ a u ft tnlt ber 3ungcn tangenb. 

/^ , . / ®nft l^att' td^ eincn fd^5nen 2:raum ; 
( Sa fa^ id^ etnen 9())fetbaum, 

d)Dei fd^5ne ^))fel gldnjten bran, 4130 

©ic teijten mid^, td^ fticg l^inan. 

3) t c © d^ d n c. 

S)er ^))feld^en begel^tt il^r fel^r 

Unb fd^on t>om $arabiefe ^er. 

Son Reuben fti^l' id^ mid^ ^t\ot^, 

%o.% aud^ metn ©arten fold^e trdgt. 4135 

3Re))l^ifto))l^eIe$ ntit ber SIteiu 

@inft l^atf td^ einen toliften Xraum ; 
2)a fa^ id^ einen 0ef))altnen 99aum^ 

®er l^atf etn ; 

©0 — eg h)ar, gefiel mir'g bod^. 

Die arte. 

-^ * * 3^ '^i^t^ meinen beften (Srufe 4140 

3)em SRitter mit bent ^ferbefu^ ! 

$alt' (Sr einen bereit, 

SBenn ®r nid^t fdjieut. ___^___^ 

$roItoj)^anta3mip. IJc^^u.^tC:::^ 
Serflud^ted SBolI 1 toad unterftel^t i^r eud^ ? ) 
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4145 ^^^ tnan eud^ lange nid^t 6etoiefen^ 

(Sin ®eifk ftel^t nie ouf orbmtlid^en gttften? 
Stun tanjt il^r gar, unS anbem 3Kenf djen gletc^ ! 

3) i e © d^ d n e tangetib. 
a33a« totll benn bet auf unferm SoB? 

^auft tattgenb. 

©! ber ift eben flberaff. 
4150 S33«^ flttbre tanjcn mu| er fdJS^en. 

«ann er nid^t jeben ©d^ritt Befd^toa^en^ 

©0 ift bet ©d^rttt fo gut ate nid^t gefd^el^' 

91m meiften &rgert il^n, fobalb tmr bortoavid gel^ 

SSenn il^r eud^ fo fan 5lrcife brel^cn tootttet^ 
415s S33i« er'g in feiner alien gJMll^U tl^ut, 

®a« l^tefe' er aDenfaII« nod^ gut ; 

©efonberg toenn il^r il^n barum begrfl^en foBtet. 

$roIto))l^anta$niift. 

Si^r feib nod^ immer ba ! Siein baS ift unerl^att. 
gSerfd^toinbet bod^ ! SBir l^aben [a auf gef lart I y^ , .' ,. ,i ^ , - \ 
4160 S)a« 3;eufete})adE e« fragt nad^ feiner SRegeL r *l 

SSSir ftnb f Hug unb bennod^ f^Jutf g ui Jegel. ^^ * ' ♦* 4 

ffiie lange l^ab' id^ nid^t am ffial^n l^inauSgefcl^ ^ <j 

Unb nie toirb'g rein, bag ift boc^ unerl^drt ! 

3) i e © d^ 5 tt e. 
©0 I^Brt bodj auf un« l^ier ju ennuljiren ! 

$roIti)))l^antagmi{l. 

4165 3dJ fag'fi eud^ ©eiftem in'« ©efid^t, 
SDen ®eiftegbegt)otigmug leib' x^ nid^t; 
3Rein ®eift lann il^n nid^t ejerciren. 

(&9 mixh fortgetanat 
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^eut^ fcl^' id^, tuitt imt ntd^t^ gcKitgen; ^ , • > f\ 

ffiod^ eine SRetfe nel^m' id^ immer mit ' . - ^ 

Unb l^ojfe nod^, toor meinem leftten ©d^ritt, " 4170 




— * '«.\.> 



3)ie leufel unb bic 3)id^ter gu begtoingcn. 1 *< ^ J , . / [ - 
gRc})^iftoj)l^eIcg. 

@r totrb ftd^ gletd^ in eine $fll|e fe^en^ 
S)ad ift bie art toie er jid^ foulagirt, 
Unb toenn SSIutegel ftd^ an feinem @tei^ erge^en^ 
3fk er t>on ®eifkem unb toon ®eift curirt, 4175 

3n S a It fl, ber aud bem S^ng getre tenT 

aBad laffeft bu ba^ fd^5ne 3RcLt>d)tn fal^ren, 

9)ad bir jum S^anj f Iiebli(|> fang ? ^ | 

Sld^ ! mitten im ©efange frrang '^^' 

6in rotbeiJ 3Kaugdben ibr an^ bem 3Runbe. ^ ^ )' 

3JleJ)^iftojjl^eIe8. ' - 

Sad i{l toad Sled^td ! 2)ad nimmt man nid^t genatt'; 4180 
®enug bie 3Rau$ toar bod^ nx6)t grau. 
SBer fragt banad^ in einer @(|>dferftunbe? 

jDorni f al^ idj — 

aRe))l^iffcot)l^eIe$. 

98ag? 

gaufk. 

3Ke})l^ifto, fieJ^fk bu bort 
@in BlaffeS f d^5ne$ Jlinb aKein unb feme ftel^en ? 
@ie fd^iebt fid^ langfam nur bom Drt^ 4185 

©ie f(^eint mit gefc^^lofl'nen gil^en )u gel^en* 
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3cl^ tttu^ belcnncn, ba§ mir baud^t, 
2)a6 fie bent guten (Sretc^en gletd^t. 



3Kej)^iftoi)^eIeg. ] ^ ^[^^ ^ ^^-^ 

2a^ baS nut ftel^n ! ®abei totrb'8 niemanb tool^L ^ ^ 
4190 6« tft ein 3<iub^^6tlb, ift leblog, ein S^ol. /iv^^/uVx^cc^ -r z 

3^m gu begegnen ift nid^t gut ; '^^ \^ 

aSom ftarren Sit* erftarrt beg 3Jlenfc^en Slut, ^^^^ *- ' \ " •Tu'.^ * - - 
Unb er irirb faft in Stein berlet^rt, 
SSon ber SWebufe ^aft bu ja gel^ort. 

^auft. 

4195 fjiirtoal^r e8 ftnb bie Slugen einer 2:obten, ^t. ^ -4-- 

a5ie eine liebenbe §anb nicbt fd^Iofe. ^r^^vw. ^ 
a5a« ift bie Sruft, bie (Sretd^en mir geboten, Q , 

3)ag ift ber fii^e Seib, ben id^ geno^. T) *^*^ 

3Kej)^iftoj)l^eleg. 

Dag ift bie 3«w6erei, bu leid^t toerfut^rter JCI^orl 
4200 2)enn jebent lontmt fie toie fein Siebd^en bor. 

S35eld^ eine SBonne ! toelc^ em Seiben ! 
3d^ lann bon biefent Slidf nid^t fd^eiben. 
SSSic fonberbar mufe biefen fd^bnen §ate 
gin einjig rotl^eg ©d^nurd^en fc^ntudfen, 
4205 Slid^t breiter ate ein 3Kefferrudfen ! 

3Kejj]^ifto})^eIe8. 

®anj red^t I id^ fel^' eg ebenfattg. 
©ie lann bag ^anpi aud^ unter*m 2lrme tragen; 
3)enn ^Perfeug l^at'g i^r abgef d^Iagen. — 
Slur immer biefe Suft jum 2Ba^n ! 



306 
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§ier tft'« f luftig toie tm ^xaitt ; 
Unb l^at man mir'« md^t angctl^an, 
©0 fel^' td^ toal^rlid^ ein 2:i^eater. 
a38a« gibf « benn ba ? 

® e r b i B i H 0. 

®Ieid^ fangt man toieber on. 
©n neue« ©tiid, ba« le^e ©tudE toon fteben ; 4215 

©obiel ju gcben ifk oBl^ier bet Sraud^* 
®n 3)ilettant l^at e« gefd^ricBen, 
Unb 3)ilettanten frielen'^ aud^. 
Setjeil^t il^r i^ertn, town id^ toerfd^tolnbe ; 
3r4 bilettirt'« ben SBorl^ang auftujtel^n. 4220 

aSenn id^ eud^ auf bem SIodfgBcrfl ftnbe^ 
Dad ftnb' id^ gut ; benn ba geJ^drt il^r l^nt 



Q /v^A$^^^^v.>-v'^^ 



SBaI:|)ittgt§nad^tstrauin r 

ober [\ 

Dberond unb S^itaniad ®oIbne ^od^jeit. 



Sntertnegao. 

Xl^eatermeiftet. 

^eute ru^en h)ir einmal 
SRiebingg toacfre @5l^ne. 
4225 Sntet Serg unb f eud^ted Xl^al, 

3)a$ ift bie gange @cene ! 

§eroIb. 

%a% bie ^od^jeit golben fei 
©ott'n funf jifl ^aljx fein i?odlBer ; 
. 3lber ift ber ©treit borbei, 
4230 Sad Qolben ift mir Ueber. 

D b e r tt. 

@eib il^ ®eifter too id^ bin, 
©0 jeiflt'd in biefcn ©tunben ; 
jtdnig unb bie jtdnigin, 
@ie finb auf d nt\x Derbunben. 

$ud(. 

4235 ftommt ber $udf unb brel^t fid^ quer 

Unb fd^leift ben %\x% m Sleil^en ; 
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§unbcrt lommcn l^intcrl^er 
@icl^ ani) mtt il^m gu freuen. 

atriel. 

Slriel bcttjcgt ben ©ang 

3n J^immlifd^ reinen 2^oncn ; 4240 

aSiele ^ra^en lodft fcin 5llanfl, 

3)od^ loit er aud^ bte @cl^5nen. 

D bet on. 

®attcn, bic fid^ bertragen tooUm, 

Semen's toon unS beiben ! 

SBenn fid^ gtoete Keben foUen, 4245 

Sraud^t man fte nur ju fdj^eiben. 

Xxtanxa. 

©d^moHt ber 3Kann unb griHt bie %xaa, 

©0 fafet fie nur be^enbe, 

gii^rt mtr nad^ bent 5!Jlittag ©ie^ 

Unb gt^n an SflorbenS 6nbe. 4250 

D r (^ e ft e r 2: u 1 1 i. 

Fortissimo. 

gKegenfd^nauj* unb 5Ku(fennaf' 
5Ulit il^ren 2lnbertoanbten, 
grofd^ im Saub unb ©ritt' im ®rad 
S)ag finb bie 5Kufifanten ! 

©olo. 

©e^t ba fommt ber 3)ubelfa4 ! 4255 

e« ift bie ©eifenblafe. 

$5rt ben ©d^neiefd^nicfefdftnad 

S)urcl^ feine (tumj)fe Siafe. 
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®eift bet fid^ crft Bilbet. 

@))innenfu^ unb jtrdtenbaud^ 
4260 Unb f^Iitgeld^en bent SSic^td^en ! 

Qtoax ein Sl^terci^en gibt ed nid^t, 
Sod^ gibt eS ein ©ebid^td^en. 

@in ^ard^em 

5tlemer @d^ritt unb l^ol^er @)>rung 
3)urd^ ^omgtl^au unb 3)ilfte ; 
4265 Stoat bu tri))))elft mtr ^tnnn^, 

3)od^ 0eK^ nic^t in bie £afte. 

Sleuflieriger SReifenber. 

3ft bad nid^t aRai^Ieraben»@))ott? 
@qII id^ ben Slugen trauen, 
Dberon ben fd^onen ®ott 
4270 3lnd) l^eute ^ier gu f d^auen ? 

Dttl^obojr. 
5teine Alauen, leinen @d^h)an) ! 
3)od^ bleibt eg au^er S^^'f^l/ 
@o iDte bie ©otter ©ried^enlanbd, 
©0 ift aud^ er ein Xeufel. 

5Rorbifd^er Riinftler. 

4275 2Bad id^ ergreife bad ift l^eut 

gilrtoal^r nut ftigjentoeife ; 
3)od^ id^ bereite ntid^ bei S^xt 
gut italian'fd^en SReife. 

5Purift. 

ad^ ! mein UngludE fiil^rt mid^ l^er : 
4280 3EBie U7irb nid^t ^ier gelubert 1 



aiO gattft (Srfler ^Oftil 

ttnb bon bem gatqen ^esenl^fev 
@tnb )loeie nut ge)mbert ! 

gunge $eje. 

SDer $ubet ift fotoie ber 9{od( 

^ftt alf unb graue 3Beib(^en ; 

Z)ntm ftt}' idf nadt auf metnem Sod 4385 

tttib )eig' ein berBed SeiBd^en. 

3Jl a t r n €• 

ffiir l^aben )u \Atl Sebendatt, 

Um l^iet mit eud^ )u tnaulen ; 

©od^ l^off id^, foUt % jung unb gart, 

®o ioie i^r feib^ Derfaulen. 4390 

6a))ellmetfker. 

gliegeufd^nouj' unb SKfldfennaf 
Umf d^todrmt mit m(|>t bie 9lad(te 1 
^rof d^ im Soub unb ©rilT im ®rad, 
60 Bleibt bod^ aud^ im Xadt 1 

9Binbfal^ne nac^ ber einen eeite. 

©efeQfd^aft n>ie man tDUnfd^en lann. 4295 

aBa^tl^aftig tauter Srdute ! 

Unb Sunggef etten, 3Rann f ttr 3Kann ! 

3)ie J^offnung^boffften Seute. 

SBinbfal^ne nad^ ber anbem eeite. 

Unb tl^ut ftd^ nid^t ber S3oben auf 

@ie aKe )u Detfd^lingen, 4500 

@o ipiO id^ mit bel^enbem Souf 

®leidj^ in bie ^dSe f))ringen. 
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X e n i e n. 

Site gnfectcn finb toir ha, 
5Ktt tietnen fd^atfen ©d^eten, 
4305 ©otan, unfem $ertn $a)}a, 

3lai) SBiltben ju t)etel^ren. 

Jennings. 

©el^t! to)ie fte in gebtangtev ©d^oov 
9lait) jufantmen fd^erjen. 
9m @nbe fagen fte nod^ gar, 
43io @ie l^&tten gute ^erjen. 

- 501 u f a g c t. 

3d^ mag in biefem ^^tnf^ttt 
Wlii^ gar )u gem t)erUeren ; 
3)enn freilid^ biefc toilet' id^ el^'r^ 
9(te 3Rufen anjuful^ren. 

Ci-devant ©cniuS bcr fieit. 

4315 3Rit red^ten Seuten toirb man toa^. 

Jlomm, f aff e meinen S^pf^^ ! 
2)er Slod^berg^ n)ie ber beutfd^e $ama^, 
$at gar einen breiten ®i)}feL 

Sttcttgicriger Slcifenber. 

©agt toic l^cifet ber ftcif e 5Dlann ? 
4320 @r ge^t mtt ftoljen ©d^ritten. 

@r fd^no)}ert to)aS er fd^no)}em lann. 
„Sr frttrt nad^ gefuiten." 

jt r a n i d^. 

3n bem Jtlaren mag id^ gem 
Unb aud^ im 2;rilbm fifd^en ; 
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©arum fel^t il^r ben frommen $>ttm 4325 

@i(^ aud^ mit S^eufeln mifc^en. 

fficltftnb. 

3a fur bte ^rommen^ glauBet mir, 

3ft aae« cin Sc^ifcl; 

®ie Bilben auf bent Sloddberg l^ier 

®ar mand^ed 6ont)enttteI. 4350 

2; & n 2 e r. 

2)a lomntt ja tool^I etn neueS S^or? 
3(i^ l&iJrc feme Srommeln. 
Slur ungeft5rt ! e« fmb im Slol^r 
J)te unifonen 3)ommeln. 

^anjmeift er. 

SEBie jeber bod^ bie Seine IuJ)ft ! 4335 

®i(^ toie er lann ^erau^jiel^t ! 

!Der Krumme f<)ringt, ber ?piumj)e l^uj)ft 

Unb fragt nid^t toie e^ auSftel^t. 

5 i b e I e r. 

S)ag l^a^t ftd^ f d^tDer bad Sumt)en)}adE 

Unb gab' ftd^ gem bad Sleftd^m ; 

@d eint fte ^ier ber S^ubelfad, 434a 

SBie Drjj^eud Seter bie Seftjen. 

2)ogmatiIer. 

3d^ laffe tttid^ nid^t irre f d^frein, 

Slid^t burd^ Rxxixt nod^ S^zxfd. 

S)er S^eufel mufe bod^ ethjad fetn ; 4345 

fflie gab'g benn fonft aud^ Seufel? 
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3 b c a li ft. 

S)tc ^pi^antafte in meincm ©inn 
3ft biefemal gar ju J^crrifd^. 
giirtoal^r, toenn td^ bag aHcg bin, 
4350 ©0 bin id^ l^eute narrifd^. 

Slealift. 

S)a« SBefen ift mir red^t ^ur Dual 
Unb mu6 mid^ bai ijerbriefeen ; 
3ci& ftel^e l^ier jum crftenmal 
5Rid^t feft auf meinen %ix^m. 

©ut)ernaturalift. 

4355 ^^* ^^^^ SSergniigcn bin id) ba 

Unb freue mid^ mit biefcn ; 
S)enn toon ben J^eufeln fann id^ ja 
2luf gutc ©eifter fd^Iie^en. 

©fejjtifer. 

©ic gel^n ben gldmmd^en auf ber Qpnv, 
4360 Unb glaub'n fid^ nal^ bent ©d^a^e. 

2luf J^eufel reimt ber S^^^^if ^l ^^^ ; 
3)a bin id^ red^t am $la$e. 

6aj)enmeifter. 

f?rofd^ im Saub unb ©rid* im ©rag 
Serflud^te ©ilettanten ! 
4365 gliegenfd^nauj* unb 3RudEennaf 

3^r f eib bod^ SKuftf anten ! 

Die ©etoanbten, 

©angfouci fo l^ei^t bag §eer 
Son luftigen ®efc^5|)fen. 
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Suf ben t^fi^en ^ei^t'd nid^t me^r, 

S)rum ftej^n torir auf ben ft9)>fen. 4370 

3)ie Unbe^illflid^en. 

@onft l^aben toxx mand^en Siffen etfd^tan)^ 
9lun aber ®ott befol^len 1 
Unfere Sd^u^e ftnb burd^^etanjt/ 
SCBtr laufen auf nadten @offIen. 

3 r r I i d^ t e t. 

Son bem @umt)fe lommen loir, 4375 

SBoraud tpir etfi entftanben ; 
2)od^ ftnb toir gleid^ int Sleil^en ffm 
S)ie 0[dn)enben ©alanten. 

Sternfd^nu^^e. 

Sud bet $5l^e fc^o^ id^ l^er 

3m 6tem« unb t^euerfd^eine, 4380 

Siege nun int ®raf e quer, 

SEBer l^ilft ntir auf bie iBeine ? 

Die SWaffiDen. 

$la$ unb $la$ ! unb ringdl^erum ! 

@o gel^n bie ®x'd^^tn nieber, 

®etfler lontmen^ ©etfter aud^ 4385 

@ie l^aben ^Ium))e ©lieber. 

^Pud. 

j£tetet nid^t fo maftig auf 

3Bie @Iet)^antenIaIBer, 

Unb bet ^Ium)}ft' an biefent Xag 

@ei $ud( bet berbe f elber. 4390 
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9( ¥ i e I. 

®ai bie UeBenbe 9latur 
®ab bet ©eift eud^ ^lagel, 
^olget meiner leic^ten <Bpux, 
9(uf )um Stofen^ligel ! 

r d^ e fk e r. 

Pianissimo. 

4395 2BolIen)U0 unb 92ebeIflor 

@rl^el[en ftd^ k)on oben. 
Suft im Saub unb SBinb im 9lol^r 
Unb ailed ift jerftoben. 
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Xxuhtx Sag. GvcTt'c^-/-- ^ 

3m glenb I gScrjtoetfelnb ! grbdrmlid^ auf bcr gtbc lange ^"^^^^^ 
Derirrt unb nun gefangen! 2ll§ 3Kiffet^dterin im ilerfct ju 
entfc^Iid^en Dualen eingefjjerrt bag l^olbe unfeligc (Sefci^5j)f ! 
SU bal^in ! bal^in! — SSerratJ^erifd^er nid^tStourbtger ©eift, unb 
bag l^aft bu mir ijcrJ^eimlic^t ! — ©tcl^ nur, ftel^ ! SBalje bic 5 
teuflifd^cn Sug^n ingrimmenb im Koj)f l^erum! Ste^ unb 
tru^c mir burd^ beinc unertrdglid^e ©egentoart! ©efangcnl 
3m untoieberbringlid^en (SIcnb ! Sofen ©eiftern ubergeben 
unb bcr rid^tenbcn gcfupofen SWenfd^l^eit ! Unb mid^ toiegft 
bu tnbe^ in abgefd^madEten S^'^ftteuungcn, ijerbirgft mir il^ren 10 
toad^fenben gammer unb Idffeft fie J^iilfloS ijerberben I 

3Kej)^iftoj)]^eIeg. 
©ie ift bie (Srfte nid^t. 

gauft. 

§unb! abfd^eulic^eg Unt^ier! — SEBanble il^n, bu unenb« 

tidier ©eift ! toanble ben SBurm toieber in feine §unbggeftalt, 

toie er fid^ oft nad^tlid^er SEBeile gefiel bor mir l&erjutrotten, bem 15 

l^armlofen SBanbrer bor bie g^iifee ju foUern unb ftd^ bem nie« 

berfturjenben auf bie ©d^ultem ju l^dngen. ffianbf i^n toieber 

in feine 2ieblinggbilbung, bafe er bor mir im ©anb auf bem 

(316) 
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Saud^ Iried^c, id^ xf)n mit ^ii^en trcte, ben Dertoorfnen ! — 
20 ®te Srftc nid^t ! — gammer ! gommer ! Don leiner SKenfd^en* 
feele ju faffen, ba^ mel^t alg ein ®efc^5j>f in bie S^iefe biefeS 
SIenbe« berfani, bo^ nid^t bag erfte genug tl^at filr bie ©d^ulb 
aHer flbrigen in feiner toinbenben 2^obegnot^ bor ben ^n^m 
beS etoia SSeneil^enben ! SKir toubit eg 3Karf unb 2eben burd^, •• '.' -^ ^ 
25 bog 6Ienb biefer ©injtgen ; bu grinfeft gelaffen fiber bag ©d^idf* 

fal bon 2:aufenben l^in ! ^ ( '^ 1 i " 

a»ej)]^tftoj)^eIeg. \ ^ 

Shin finb toir f d^on toieber an ber ®renje unfereg 3Q8i|eg, ba ' ' * -' 
too eud^ SKenfd^en ber ©inn iiberyd^naj)j)t. SBarum mad^ft bu 
©emeinfd^aft mit ung, toenn bu fie nid^t burd^fiil^ren fannft? 
30 SBiHft fliegen unb bift bor'm ©d^toinbel nid^t ftc^er? ©rangen 
toir ung bir auf^ ober bu bidb ung ? 

JJIetfd^e beine gefra^igen So^nt mir nid^t fo entgegen ! 3Rir 
elelfg 1 — ©rofeer l^errlid^er ©eift, ber bu mir ju erfd^einen 
totirbigteft, ber bu mein §erj fenneft unb meine ©eele, toorum 
35 an ben ©d^anbgefetten mid^f fd^mieben, ber pd^ am ©d^abenr | '5 I \ 
toeibet unb am Serberben fic^ Ie|t ? 

5DI e ^) ^ i ft J) 1^ e I e g. 

gnbigft bu? 

3fauft. 

9flette fte ! ober toel^ bir ! 2)en grd^Hc^ften f^Iud^ Ober bid^ 
auf ga^rtaufenbe ! 

3Re))l^ifto)}l^eIeg. 

40 3c^ lann bie Sanbe beg Sladberg nid^t I5fen, feine Sliegel 
nid^t affnen. — Slette fie ! — 2Ber toar'g, ber fie in'g SSerberben 
fttltjte? Sd^oberbu? 
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gdn^ bUtft milb itm^r* 

aRe))l^i{lo))l^eIed. 

®Tetffl btt nad^ bem S)onnet? SSo^I, ba^ er eud^ elenben 
Sterbltd^en nid^t gegeben ioarb ! 2)en unf d^Ibig (Sntgegnenben 
)u letfd^mettem, bad ift fo X^rannen^Sltt ftd^ in Serlegen^ 45 
^eiten Suft gu madden. 

gaujl. 
Sringe mid^ l^in ! @ie foQ fret f ein 1 

^e)}^tfio)}^eIed. 

ttnb bie ®efal^r ber bu bid^ audfe^efl? SfSiffe, tilDd^ Ite0t 
ouf ber @tabt Slutfd^ulb k)on beiner i^anb. fiber bed @r« 
fc^Iagenen @tatte fd^toeben rad^enbe ©eifter unb louem ouf 50 
ben toieberlel^renben SJtdrber. 

3fauft. 

9lod^ bad k)on bir? 3Rorb unb Xoh einer SEBett fiber bid^ 
Ungel^euer ! f^ill^re mtd^ l^in, fag' id^, unb befret' {te ! 

9Re)}^i{lo))l^eIed. 

3d^ fVf)Tct bid^ unb n)ad id^ tl^un tann^ ^dre ! ^(At V^ aOe 
3Rad^t im ^immel unb auf @rben? !Ded X^ilmerd @imie ttnS 55 
id^ unmebein, bentad^ttge bid^ ber @(^lilffel unb ffil^re fie l^er« 
and mit 3Renfd^en^anb. gd^ tt)ad^e! bie ^mf^tpftti^ fmb 
bereit^ id^ entfu^re eud^. ^a^ t>ermag id^. 

9(uf unb babon 1 
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Dffen fjclb. 
Sfanfl SD>{e))l^iflo))l^e(e9, auf fd^tDargen ^ferben balder branfenb* 

SfSad toeben bte bort um ben Slabenffcetn? 

4400 SBei^ nid^t toad fte lod^en unb fd^affen. 

Sfauft. 
@d^ta>eben auf^ fd^toeben ab^ netgen ftd^, beugen ftd^. 

aroei)l^iftol)Vle3. 
(Sine igei^enjunft. 

Sfauft. 
@ie fteeuen unb toeil^en. 

^e)}l^ifto)}^eIed. 
Sorbeil Sotbei! 



(aig) 
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g a tt fl mit einem 9unb (^d^Iftffel unb einer Sam))e, Dor einem eifemen 

fjauft. 

3Rxi) fa^t ein I&ngft enttpol^ntet Sd^ouer, 4405 

S)er 3Kenf(^l^eit ganjer ^ftwimer fa^t mid^ an. 

$ier too^nt jte jointer biefet fcud^ften Wlautt, 

Unb il^r SSetbred^en toat ein guter SSa^n ! 

2)u jauberft ju i^r ju gel^en ! 

S)u fUrd^teft fte mieber ju f el^en ! 4410 

gort I ®ein S^^S^^^ i^^S^ *>^ "^^^ l^eran. 
^ <Sr ergreift bad @c^(og. (S« fingt intoenbtg. 

L \ (^ ' : . . . y ^Keinc gjluttcr, bie ^ur', 

2)ie mtd^ umgebrad^t l^at I 
5Dlcin aSater, ber ©d^elm, 

Set mtd^ geffen l^at ! 4415 

3Rein ©c^toefterlein fletn 
$ub auf bie 8ein', 
^n einem lit^Ien Drt ; 
3)a toarb id^ ein fd^oneS SQSalbDfigeleitt; 
^Hege fort, fliege fort ! 442c 

^auft auff(]6fte6enb. 

©ie al^net nid^t, ba^ ber ©eliebte laufc^t, 
S)ie iletten flirren ^5rt, baS ©trol^, bag raufd^t. 

(gr trltt tiru 

(aao) 
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9R a ¥ a ¥ e t e ft(^ auf bent Sager Derbergenb* 
aSel^! 3Bel^l @ietommen. 9ittreT2:ob! 

gaufk lelfe. 
Still ! @tiQ ! 3^ totnme bid^ )u (efreten. 

3R a r a t e t e fld^ t)or il^n ^intoal^enb* 
4425 Sift bu ein 3Renfd^, fo fitl^Ie meine 3tot^ I 

tJauft. 

S)u toirft bie SB&d^ter au$ bem Sd^Iafe fd^reien t 
(Sr fagt bie ^etten, fte oufiuf^Uegetu 

3R a r a r e t e auf ben ^ieen. 

SSer l^at bit ^enlet biefe 3Jlad^t 

tlbet mic^ gegeben 1 

3)u l^olft mi(^ fc^on um SJlittemad^t. 
4430 (Srbatme bid^ unb la^ mid^ leben I 

Sff g morgen fril^ nid^t jcitig genung ? 

@ie {le^t anf. 

SBin id^ bod^ nod^ fo jjung, fo jung I 

Unb f ott f d^on ftetben 1 

@(^5n tt)ar id^ ^yxi^, unb bag tt)av mein Serberben. 
4435 3lal^ toar ber 5^eunb, nun ift et toeit ; 

Serriffen liegt ber Kranj, bie Slumen jetftreut, 

^affe mid^ nid^t fo getoaltfam an ! 

@d^one mid^ ! SBad \i^ id^ bir getl^an ? 

Sa^ mid^ nid^t t)ergeben$ fle^en^ 
4440 $ab' idjf bid^ bod^ mein' Xage nid^t gefel^en ! 

gauft. 
9Berb' id^ ben ^iammet itberftel^en 1 



^l 
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^C 1 ^: C. \^<-A-^iaX^AA.^---^ a r g a r e t e. 

^if Bin nun gatqiin betnev Wtad^t. 

2ai mid^ nut erft bad ^inb nod^ tr&nlen. 

Sd^ l^crjt' eg biefe gonjc Slad^t ; 

@ie na^men mir'i^, um mid^ iu tr&nten 4445 

Unb fagen nun, ic^ l^att' ed umgeBrad^t. 

Unb niemals toerb* id^ toteber fro^. 

@te ftngen Siebet auf mic^ ! @d ifi b5d Don ben Seuten ! 

(Sin alted 3R&^rd^en enbigt fo, 

®et ^eifet fte'g beuten ? 4450 

f^auft tt)irft ftd^ nieber. 

©n Stebenber liegt bit ju gfi^en 
S)ie Sammetfned^tfd^aft aufjufd^Keften. 

aJlatgatete tolrft fld^ gu H^nu 

D lafe utt8 Inien bie ^etfgen anjurufen I 

©iel^ ! unter biefen ©tufen, 

Unter ber ©d^toeUe 4455 

©iebet bie ^m ! 

3)er »5fe, 

3Rxi furc^tbarem ®rinnne, 

aRad^t ein ©et&fe ! 

f^auft taut, 
©retd^en ! ^retd^en I 4460 

SRargarete aufmcrlfanu 

3)a3 tear bed 3=reunbe3 ©timme ! 

@lc frrlngt auf. S)le ^etten fallen ah. 

SBBo ift er? 3d^ f^aV xf)n rufen l^dren. 
3d^ bin frei ! aRir foH niemanb toel^ten. 
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9[n feinen $ate n)tll td^ ^iegen, 
4465 2ltt fcinem Sufen liegen ! 

@r rief ©retd^en ! ®x ftanb auf bet (Sd^ioeHe. 
5IMittcn burd^'g §culen unb KIaj)j)en ber ^dtte^ 
2)urd^ ben grimmtgen teu^ifc^en $ol^n^ 
@rlannt' x^ ben flt^en^ ben Itebenben %on. 

Sfauft. 
4470 3<^ Mn'8! 

SRargarete. 

S)u 6iff S ! fag' ei^ nod^ etnmal 1 
3§tt faffcub. 
@rift*81 @rift'«! SBo^in ift aOe Dual? 
aSSol^in bie Slngft beg Kerferg? bet iletten? 
3)u biff g ! .^ommft mid^ ju tetten I 
3d^ bin gerettet ! — 
4475 @d^on ift bie @tra^e mieber ba, 

9(uf bet i(^ bid^ yam etftenmale fal^, 

Unb bet l^eitete ©atten, 

3Bo ic^ unb 3Jlattl^e beinet toatten. 

fj a u ft fortjhebenb. 
jtomm mit ! jtomm mit ! 

SKatgatete* 

D toeile ! 
4480 3Beir id^ bod^ fo getn too bu toeilefi ! 

2lebIofcub. 

gauft. 
@ile! 

28enn bu nid^t eileffc^ 

9Betben tott'd t^euet bitten mfiffen. 
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3Rargarete. 

ffiic? bu fannft nid^t mc^r Ififfen? 

5IMein g^fwmb, fo !urj toon mir entf emt, 4485 

Unb l^ajl '8 ilaffen toerlcmt? 

SB arum toirb mir an beincm i^alfc fo bang? 

SBenn fonft oon bcinen SBortcn, beinen Sfiden 

@in ganger $immel mid^ iiberbrang^ 

Unb bu mtd^ Ul^tefl ate toollteft bu mid^ erffciden. 4490 

jtaffe mtd^ ! 

©onft toff td^ bid& ! 

@le untfagt l^n* 

D toe^ I beine &i))))en ftnb taU, 

@inb ftumm. 

9Bo ift bein Sieben 4495 

©eblieben? 

SSer brad^te mid^ brum? 

@ie tt)enbet ftd^ t)on il^nu 

3=auft. 

Jlomm ! golge mir ! Sicbd^en, f affe 5Dlutl^ ! 

3d^ i^erje bic^ mit taufenbf ad^er ®lutl^ ; 

Shir folgc mir ! 3d^ bittc bid^ nur bie| ! 4500 

3R a r a r e t e gu H^m gciocnbct. 
Unb bift bu'g benn ? Unb bift bu'd aud^ getoiB ? 

^aufi 
3d^ bin's 1 Komm mit ! 

5Dlargaretc. 

3)u mad^ft bie t^effeln loiS, 
9limmft toieber mid^ in beinen Sd^ooS. 
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SEBic lommt eg, ba| bu btd^ Dor mir ntd^t fd^euft? — 
4505 Unb toei^t bu benn, mcin greunb, tocn bu bcfretft? 

3fauft. 
jtomm ! lomm ! (Sd^on toeid^t bie tief e 3taifi. 

HRargarete. 

SWetne aJlutter l^ab' id^ umgebrad^t, 

3Rein «inb l^ab' id^ ertranft. 

aSar eg nid^t bit unb mir gef d^enlt ? 
4510 3)tr aud^. — 3)u bift'g ! id^f glaub' eg laum. 

®ib beine $anb ! ®g ift !ein 2^raum ! 

3)eine Kebe ipanb ! — 2l(^ ober fte ift feud^t ! 

SBifd^e fte ah ! SBie mic^ bftud^t 

3ft Slut bran. 
4515 aic^®ottl 2Bag Ht bu getl^an ! 

©tedte ben ®egen ein ; 

3d^ bitte bid^ brum ! 

Sfauft. 

2a^ bag Sergangnc Dergangen fein, 
93u bringft mid^ nm. 

iUlargarete. 

4520 9lein, bu mu^t ilbrig bleiben ! 

3d^ toill bir bie ®raber befd^reiben. 

%\Jix bie mufet bu forgen 

®leid^ morgen; 

®er 3Rutter ben beften ^la^ geben, 
4525 5IMeinen ©ruber fogleid^ bameben, 

5IMid^ ein toenig bei ©eit', 

92ur nid^t gar )u toeit ! 



226 Sauft. (Srfier £^eil. 

llnb baiS Jlletne mir an bie red^te Sruft. 

Slicmanb toirb fonji bet tnir licgen ! — 

!Dlid^ an beine @eite }u fd^miegen 4530 

^aS Wax ein fageS, ein ^olbed ©lad ! 

3(ber ed tPiQ mir ntd^t me^r gelingen ; 

!Dlir iff 9 aU mit^f id^ mid^ gu bit )tt)ingen,' 

3(te fiie^eft bu mid^ Don bit )urCld( ; 

Unb bod^ bift bu'd unb hlxi\i fo gut^ fo fromm. 4535 

3fau[t. 
%iS^l^ bu ba^ id^ ed bin, f lomm ! 

ajlatflarete. 



S)al^inaud? 
3n'« greie. 



tJauft. 



!!Jlargarete. 

3ft bag ®rab braul', 
Sauert ber 3^ob, f lomm ! 

Son ^ier in'd eioige Stu^ebett 4540 

Unb toeitcr leinen ©d^ritt — 
2)u gel^ft nun fort ? D §einrid^, Idnnf id^ mit ! 

Sfauft. 
9>ulannft! ©otoollenur! SDie 2:^ur fte^t offen. 

^Jlargarete. 

3d^ barf nid^t fort ; filr mtdb ift nidfitg gu l^offen. 

SBBag ^ilft eS flic^n? ©ie lauem bod^ mir auf. 4545 

6S ift fo cicnb bettcln ju miiffcn, 

Unb nod^ baju mit bofem ©etoiffcn I 

6S ift fo elenb in ber grembe fd^toeifen, 

Unb fie toerben mid^ bod^ ergreifen 1 



Jlerlec. 
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4550 ^^ Meibe bci bit. 

5IRar8aTete 

Oefd^tomb! Oefd^toinb! 

giettc bein armc3 Jlinb. 

gort! SmmerbenaBeg 

am Sad^ l^inauf, 
4SSS fiber ben Stcfl, 

3n ben SEBalb l^inein, 

Sinfe too bie ^lanh ftel^t, 

3m Seic^. 

ga^' e« nur gleid^ ! 
4560 68 toill jtd^ l^eben, 

@d }a))))eU nod^ 1 

SRette! SRette! 



f^auffc. 

Sefinne bid^ bod^ ! 

Srtur einen ©d^ritt, fo bift bu ftei ! 



4565 



4570 
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SWatgatete. 

SB&ren toir nur ben ©erg borbci 1 

®a ft^t meine 9Jlutter auf einem Stein, 

eg fa^t mid^ lalt bei'm ©d^ol)fe I 

®a fiftt meine aWutter auf einem ©tein 

Unb toadfelt mit bem Rop^t ; 

©ie toinit nid^t, fie nidft nid^t, ber Jloj)f ift i^r fd^toer, 

©ie fd^lief fo lange, fie toad^t nid^t mel&r. 

©ie fd^Iief, bamit toir ung freuten, 

gg toaren gludfUd^e 3^^^ • 



4575 
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^ilft l^icr lein glcl^en, l^ilft letn ©agcn; 
©0 toafl' i(^'g iidf ^intocg ju tragcn. 

aJlarflarctc. 
Safe mid^ ! Jlein, id^ leibe leinc Octoalt f 
&affc rnid^ ntc^t fo mdrbcrifd^ an I 
©onft f)aV idf bir ja ottcg ju Sieb' gctl^an. 

5aufl. 
S)er Sag graut ! gie^cn ! Sicbd^en I 

SKatflarcte. 
Sag ! 3a e« toirb a:agl bet le^e Sag brntgt ^etein ; 4580 

©afl' niemanb ba| bu fd^on bei ®rctd^m toarft 

SBcl^ metnem Jlranje I 

®g ift eben gefd^el^n ! 

SBir tocrbcn ung toieberfcl^n ; . -o. 

SCbcr nic^t bet m Sanjc. ^^ 

SDic 3Kenflc brangt fid^, man l^ott pe nidbt 

SDer 5pia$, bie ©affcn 

ifonncn ftc nid^t fajfcn. 

S)ie ®Ioic ruft, bad ©tabc^en bric^t. 

aaSie fte mid^ binbcn unb paitn I 

Sum SlutftuJ^I bin id^ fd^on cnlrfidEt. 

©d^on gudft nad^ iebem 3laim 

®ie ©d^arfe btc nad^ meinem gftdft. 

©tumrn Kegt bie SBelt toie ba« ®rab I 

4595 

Sauft 
D todr' id^ nie geboren I 
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3Re^l^ift0^l^eIed etfc^etnt braugetu 
9luf I obet il^T f eib Dcrloren. 

JIReine 5Pferbe fd^aubem, 
4600 SDer SKotaen bdntmett auf. /< I f . , , 

SUlarflarete* , r^ / \ 

SHJag fteiflt au3 bem 93obcn ^erauf ? ' ^" <- uU ^ ^ U 

®cr!ber! ©d&itf' i^n f ort ! 
SBad \oxU bet an bem l^eiligen Drt? 
@r ioin mid^ ! 

gfauft. 
®u f ottft Icben ! 

fUlatgarctc^ 
4605 ©erid^t ©otted I SDtt l^aB' id^ mid^ ilBergeben ! 

Jlomm ! lomm ! ^df laff c bid^ mit i^r tm ©tid^. 

SUlaTflatetc. 

a)ein bin id^, SBater I 3lettc mid^ ! 
^f)x 6nflel ! 3^^ l^eiligcn ©d^aaren, 
Sagert tudf umf^tx, mid^ ju betoal^ren ! 
46x0 i&einrid^ ! !IRiT gtauf d Dor bir. 
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aKcl)^ipop^cIe8. 
@te ift aeridbtet ! 

©ttmmc DonoBeru -^CvtUii 
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NOTES. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



Ct. Compare, see. 

CM. Christlich Meynenden Faust-book (Intr. p. xvii). 

D.M. Deutsche Mythologie (see under Grinmii Appendix I). 

Fgm. Fragment of 1790 (Intr. p. xliv). 

G.-J. Goethe- Jahrbttch. 

Intr. Introduction. 

L line. 

P- page* 

Par. Paralipomena (see under Stienlkei Appendix I). 

U. Urfaust, Gochhausen Faust (Intr. pp. xxxix, xl). 

V. L. Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litteraturgeschidite. 

Wb. Worterbuch. 

WifrJkg, Goethe's Works, Wemiar Edition (Intr. p. x, foot-note). 

IVerken. « «« Hempel " u u u 

B= equivalent to. 

^ passing into, becoming. 

-f- ensuing stage-direction. 

Other common abbreviations, including those of familiar grammatical and 
philological terms, books of the Bible, etc., do not require explanations. Wher% 
a work is referred to by the author's name only, consult the bibliographical list in 
Appendix I. 



(aja) 



3uetgnung. 



These fine stanzas, written, as we now know from Goethe's diary, 
on the 24th of June, I797> are in no sense a part of the drama of 
Fausif but simply an ' occasional ' lyric. The poet, now in middle life, 
has determined to resume work upon Faust, In ' dedicating ' himself to 
the task he gives expression to the feelings that come to him as he thinks 
of his youth when the work was begun. Cf. Intr. p. lix. The meter, a 
regular eight-line stanza with feminine rimes a, r, and masculine rimes b^ 
combining according to the system abababcc^ was a favorite one with 
Goethe in pensive, elegiac moods. 

I. fdltvanfettbe ®eftaltett, 'wavering forms'; Faust, Mephistopheles, 
Gretchen, etc., conceived as air-phantoms. Goethe often alludes to his 
poetic musings imder the image of communing with spirits. Cf. his Tasso, 
1. 562. In a letter to Schiller of July i, 1797, he speaks of the 'air- 
phantoms of Faust'* — SEBieber, ' again,' with allusion to their first ap- 
proach in the poet's youth. 

a. Mfieilt * dim ' ; his early vision was not yet clear. 

4. SBa^tt ; not exactly * illusion,' nor * delusion,' but * fantastic idea,' 
viz., the early project of dramatizing the Faust-legend. To the Goethe of 
1797 this project, as he had long ago conceived it, appears quixotic, based 
on illusion. Cf. Intr. p. lix. 

5. ntBgt Mft tualtett, * you may have your way.' 

6. SEBif i^Y • * • • fteigt. At the noontide of his life the poet has 
reached a clear height, from which the youthful Faust and its mental asso- 
ciations present themselves as a region of * fog^gy mist.' Cf . the letter to 
Schiller of June 22, 1797, where, as here, 2)uiljl unb ^fJcBcl is a hendiadys 
for iRebelbnnfL From out this dim medium the * forms ' rise about him 
and mutely insist upon a renewal of the earlier comradeship. He resolves 
to yield to their importunity. 

(a33) 
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8. UWMittttt. The verb means <to encompass' in the form of an 
atmospheric influence. The * forms ' are surrounded by a magic aura, at 
the touch of which the poet is thrilled with the old youthful agitation. 

lo. @d|attC1t ) visions of youthful friends now dead, or otherwise lost 
to view. 

la. etpe fiieb' Kttb Sfreitttbf4aft. if we attempt to think of any one 
in particular, which is not at all necessary, it should probably be of 
Friederike Brion and the friendships of 1 772-1 775. There had been ear- 
lier loves and friendships, but these were the ' first' of the awakened, lib- 
erated Goethe, the Goethe of Faust, Still, Schroer sees here an allusion 
to the Frankfurt Gretchen of Werke, XXVI., 266 ff. Cf . Intr. p. kxxi. — 
The bad rime auf : ^erauf was probably deliberate. Rimes to auf are 
scarce in German. Vischer, G.-J., IV., 9, calls the apparent negligence uil* 

berbefferlid^ {(f|dn. 

13. ftlllgC, 'mourner's plaint.' 

x8. ^ie ^eelCtt • • • . fattg* The friends from far and near to whom, 
in Frankfurt and later in Weimar, Goethe was wont to read his FausL 
Cf. Intr. p. xxxviii. 

ai. £eib. The early /aifj/ is conceived as a record of 'suffering,' a 
conmion image with Goethe for his poetic ' confessions.' Cf . Thomas's 
Goethe* s Tasso^ Intr. p. xlix ff. On the reading Slcb cf. Appendix II. — 
nttbef annleit 9Reitge ; the general pubUc, the * unknown multitude,' who 
have read the printed Fragment of 1790, and will read the new scenes 
that are to be added. They may praise the art of the poem, but they will 
not feel for the 'suffering' that underlies it. 

aa. Qtadlt .... bang, ' makes my heart misgive me.' To an English 
ear the dat. sounds unnatural, but it is the historically correct construction 

— ed ifi tnir, tl^ut ntir, ntad^t ntir bang, just like t% tl^ut ntir too^L 
3(^ bin bang, ed ntac^t mein $erg bang, are comparatively modem. 

a3. tvaiS, * they who '; here, like the e8 in 1. 24, of persons. This is 
a common use of the neut. sing, pronoun to refer to ' several persons in a 
general way ' (Hart). Cf . Schiller's Tell, I, 3 : !5)a« fd^lcnbert toic btc 
@(^ne(f en, ' those fellows dawdle like snails.' — £ieb refers to the early 
Faust, or perhaps to Goethe's youthful singing generally. With erfreuet 
supply l^at, rather than l^dtte, taking {onfl in the sense of ' formerly' rather 
than in that of ' else.' 
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26. ®eifterreid| ; the * spirit-realm ' of departed friends. 

a8. Iif|ie(ttb £ieb ; of this Dedication. As the poet surrenders him- 
self to the memories of his youth, the rush of feeling overcomes him and 
the hitherto clear notes of his lyre die away in * plaintive ' (Ujpclnb), 'un- 
certain ' tones like those of an JEolism harp. 

29- Bd^antV, * feeling of awe.' — ^^rfttte f olgt bett Xfivantn; metri 

gratia for S^^rfinc folgt ber S^l^rane. So in 1. 4658 we find SBunfd^ um 
Silnfc^c, for SBunfdi um SBunfc^, * wish after wish.' 



aScrfpiel auf bem Sl^eatcr. 

The Prelude is a dialogue in which the function of the playwright is 
considered from three different points of view : that of the Manager, who 
wishes to draw the crowd and make money; that of the Comedian, who 
wishes to provide amusement for the young; and that of the Poet with his 
ideal notions of art for art's sake. The fiction, which makes no claim to 
naturalness, is this : A company of players have arrived in a German city, 
set up their temporary theater of boards, and announced a play. But, 
though the audience has already gathered, the play has not yet been com- 
posed; even its general character is quite undetermined. So the Manager 
and the * Merry-Andrew,* the actor who takes the part of the funny man, 
advise the Po§t how to go to work. At the end of the conference we must 
imagine the Poet to improvise the play of Faust Of course the Poet is 
Goethe, but — so is the Manager and the Comedian. As director of the 
Weimar theater Goethe was quite familiar with the manager's point of 
view, while in his youth he had written several farces and satirical plays 
the chief aim of which was amusement * for the present.* The Prelude is 
not meant to imply that Faust embodies only the austere views of the 
Poet, that he follows his own bent and pays no attention to the advice of 
the other two; the humorous point of the whole is that all three get their 
demands complied with. Faust is as full of action, as motley, as spectacu- 
lar, as free-and-easy in its technique, as the Manager could wish; it con- 
tains enough humor and hocus-pocus to satisfy the Comedian, while it is 
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after all a work of art, made not for the crowd or for the moment, but for 
the best and for the ages. It has been thought that the Prelude was sug- 
gested by the Hindu drama Cakuniala, a translation of which by Forster 
appeared in 1791 and greatly interested Goethe. The Cakuniaia has a 
prelude in which the Director converses with an actress about the play 
that is to be given. 

The meter of the Prelude is irregular (vers irreguliers, cf. Bartsch in 
G.-J., I., 131). It consists of rimed iambic lines of four or five feet, with 
occasional alexandrines. The rimes are either crossed or consecutive, and 
masculine rimes alternate with feminine. Consecutive pairs of the same 
gender do not occur. Aleacandrines are lines 55, 104, 117, 119, 126, 129, 
140^ 148, 165, 180^ 181 and 225. No special significance attaches *o their 
use; that is, they are not employed deliberately for any specific effect. 

The Prelude was probably written in June-July, 1797. 

35. in betttfd^eit SaM^en; not to be taken as implying that the players 
come from abroad (an interpretation forbidden by the uttfem of 1. 231), 
but only as indicating that Goethe has in mind the specific conditions of 
Germany. As noted above, the fiction of the Prelude makes no pretence 
to being natural or realizable. 

39. $f often; the 'posts' supporting the stage. — 9ufgef(f|Iagen, 
'thrown up '; implying hasty or temporary construction. 

41. fblgCtllirailtiett* The original and now usual form is Sugeil' 
brauttt^ which Goethe also uses. 

43. tierfd^nl, ' conciliates.' 

48. Qttt IBebentttttg, 'while having some significance,' 'while not 
triviaL' 

9 

51. SSel^tll, * throes.' The spasmodic surgings of <^he crowd are lik- 
ened to birth-pains. So at least Sanders Wb., sub voce SBf ^. 

52. ettge ®tta)»ettpflirte ; in allusion to the * strait (i. e. narrow) 
gate,' orev^ nvXif, of Matt, vii, 13. 

53. tOXfBitttn, 'before four o'clock.' The declined plu. ^ittt oc- 
curs only in certain set phrases, e. g^ nttt $ieren, ' with four horses '; auf 
aHeu SSieren, 'on all fours'; um ^icre, 'at four o'clock.' The plays at 
Weimar usually began at six or half-past-five p. m. 

55* The simile was suggested, no doubt, by what had lately been going 
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on in Paris. See Carlyle's French RevoluHon, bk. 6, the ckapter "In 
Queue." 

59-74. The Poet speaks at first in the stanza of the Zneignung.. 
With the sentiment expressed cf . Goethe's Tasso^ 1. 454 : 

%\t 9){en9e tnad^t ben Aflnftler irr' unb f^eu. 

60. tttti^ • . * • entfliel^t/ * our wit forsakes us.' 
6a. ^tirttbel, * vortex * of vulgarity. 

63. fKttett $immeli9ettge, 'quiet, celestial nook' of personal affection 
and sympathy. The thought is that the best incentive to good work is the 
desire to please the friends whom one loves. Cf . Thomas's Goethe's Tasso, 
IL 447~8, and the editor's note. 

64. SBo Itttr, ' where alone/ the nur being metri gratia for ftHettU 
The phrase too nur commonly means * wherever.' Of course nur can not 
be taken with 2)i(^ter. 

66. ©I^tterl^attb. In compounds, <^5tter« is often used without poly- 
theistic tinge in the sense of divine. — (Stf^fltgeit is a rare verb quoted in 
Grimm Wb. for this passage only and defined curare. The cr* gives the 
force * to nurse effectively,* * nurse into health and vigor.' 

68. fd|ft4tent HOrgelattt, * timidly stammered out.' The poetic artist 
is thought of as ' timid ' about entrusting the child of his love to the wild 
waves of contemporary opinion; his work is 'stammered forth* because 
he feels that it is an imperfect utterance of his thought. 

69. SRi^rat^ett .... gelttttgett, * miscarrying now, and now perhaps 
succeeding,' according as the poet is more or less lucky in his attempt at 
utterance. On the force of the participles see Brandt, § 295. 

70. bCi9 . . « . ®etVllIt. By the * power of the wild moment * is meant 
the distracting interests of the time. These * engulf ' the poem, i. e., cause 
it to be overlooked or ignored for a season. 

71-a. The thought is that a poet's work may be before the world for 
years before it is recognized for what it really is. No reference to the long 
incubation of the subject in the poet's mind. 

79* (S^egemviirt, ' present,' not ' presence,' as Taylor has it. — Svtttiett: 
ftltaliett, ' lusty lad.' 

80. ift intmer . • * . wad, * counts anyway for somethitig also.' 3nnner 

is here a strengthening particle used to enforce an assertion in view of 
opposition. Cf. Goethe's lininer eiu jd^btt @tfl(f fCrBelt, •undeniably a 
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handsome piece of work '; immtv cln ^flbft^cr ©urfd^e, * a pretty fellow 
certainly.' @d^Ott tDa«, means *at least something,* i. e., somethings 
with emphasis. 

81-4. Directed against the words of the Poet in 11. 59 ff. The thought 
is that a poet who knows how to please will not feel bitter toward * the 
people' On the contrary, he will prefer a large public that he may be 
more sure of producing a great effect. 

83-4. @» mftttfl^t erfd^iUtertt ; less briefly expressed : (gr toflnfd^t 

^d^ etnen grogen k^iel m^^r aid einen Ileinen ^reid^ urn feinen $txtii ge» 
toiffer 311 crfc^ilttem. The argument is not that among many there will 
be more to feel the poet's power, but rather that the small circle of inti- 
mate friends who know the poet in his daily walk are less likely to be 
thrilled through and through by his work. 

85. Iirai», ' accommodating.' — 9Rlt{ter]|aft, * exemplary ' (from the 
speaker's point of view). 

90. 9Rait iommt sn fll^aKlt. Cf. the quotation from Lessing, Intr. 

p. XX. 

93. S^tbi . . * . gemoniten, ' you have forthwith won in the world-at- 
large,' i. e., you are the idol of a great public. So Goethe speaks of per- 
sons jerjircut in bcr Srcitc ber S33elt. Cf. Grimm Wb. sub voce ©rcltc. 
Taylor's * by sheer diffuseness' is wrong; that would require bur(f| bi€ 
©reltc. 

99. 0leifl^ ill ^iMtXL, * right in pieces,' i. e., straightaway, without 
bothering about the harmony of the ' piece.' 

xoo. diaqout, <stew.' 

zoa. eiM &tin^S, * an artistic whole.' 

*03- jcrjjflfllfctt, * pick to pieces '; not however in the sense of * find 
fault with.* Each spectator will pick out, without regard to the poetic 
harmony of the whole, the separate parts that suit him best. 

Z04. fei. The subjunctive of indirect question, not now usual after a 
present tense, is conunon in Goethe. Cf. II. 272, I543» 2321, 3532. 

Z06. ^er * « • . ^fnfd^erei, * the botchwork of those nice fellows.* 
S)le fauBerett ^errctl (fauber of cotrse sarcastic) are the popular play- 
wrights who make sensational spectacular dramas of the kind just com- 
mended by the Manager. Perhaps Goethe may have thought of Kotzebue, 

X07. 9)lacitlte, * sovereign rule * (Lat. maxima regula), 

lia. fel^t .... tin; i. e., at the assembled audience. 
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ZZ4. ftbertifdlteit SRa^Ie, < overloaded table/ 2:tfd^ comes from Lat 
diseus and meant at first * dish/ whence tifd^ett (but usually aufttf^en), ' to 
serve» or set out dishes ' for a meal, and iibertifc^en, ' to supply dishes in 
excess.' An iibertifc^ted SO^a^I is thus * a feast over-supplied with dishes.' 

115-6. The play-goer who has just been reading^the papers is pre-occu- 
pied with the news of the day. 

X19. jnilt IBeftflt gel^en, * contribute/ On this line the commentators 
quote Ovid's Ars Atnatoria^ I., 99 : 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur at ipeae, 

which may well have been in Goethe's mind in view of his early fondness 
for Ovid. 

120. ft^ielen .... mit, * jcin in the play without wages.' Fine toilets 
in the audience, as well as the acting upon the stage, draw the crowd and 
swell the profits. 

122. ^ad XMJSOii . ♦ . ♦ fro^ ? * Why does a full house make you 
glad ? ' That is, do you proudly imagine that the crowd is here out of 
regard for high art ? 

X31. Henvirrett, 'bewilder.' 

132. At the end of this line the Poet makes a sign of impatience. 

Z36. JDIleilfd^ettredlt. The poet's * natural right,' as appears from what 
follows, is his right to follow his artistic instinct for harmony. 

139. jebei? C^lemettt, 'every element*; not of society, but of nature, 
as in 1. 1278. The poet is a magician. 

Z40-g. The ideal poet is here conceived as one who takes up into his 
own being the unharmonious facts of nature (jurildtfc^Ungen, 'devour,' 
as in 1. 8665), and gives them forth again in harmonious form. The whole 
passage will appear clearer from a comparison of Tasso, 11. 160 ff. 

@ein O^r pernimmt ben (Sinllang ber 9latur; 
9Bad bie ©efc^ic^te reic^t, bad fieben gtbt, 
€etn Sufen nimmt eB gleid^ unb loiUtg auf : 
9)a8 loett Se^reute fatnmelt f ein ©etnitt^ 
nnb fetn ®eftt^( beUbt bad Unbelebte. 

The doings of nature are ' monotonous '; she winds her endless thread 
upon the spindle, indifferent to the steady, unvarying hum. Or, her work 
is 'discordant'; the totality of her creations make a imiversal ugly jangle. 
It is the Poet who measures off (tl^eilt ab) this monotonous round, gives 
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life to that wttc^ without him were lifeless (belebenb; cf. the be(ebt ba< 
VMbtkhtt of TVsm), and imparts to the whole a rhythmic movement. 

i4«. Me fBefettb iwnter t(eii|e Siei^e = bie itnmer gleid^ fliegenbe 

148. fSc? mft • •^^ • fB^tUt, 'who summons the isolated fact to the 
general soleMoization?' Nature becomes through the poet a grand, sol- 
emn sjraphony, in which each single, separate fact is duly related to the 
whole and so made a note in the universal harmony* 

150. IBer It|t . * . . WMfltn? 'Who causes the tempest to rage to 
(the accompaaiment of human) passions?' The poet leads us to see our 
own moods in the aspects of nature — passion in the storm and pensive 
•calm ia the sunset. 

154. 8IJItitr; the. laurel wreath. 

Z56. SSer fidiett .... (Bitttr? ' Who assures Olympus and shows gods 
nssembled?' The climax culminates here in the thought that we owe 
heaven itself to the poet Goethe uses the terms of Greek polytheism, but 
his thought is of wider application. Not only has the poet a noble office 
in dealing with the highest interests of this world, being the interpreter of 
nature (11. 146-51), the singer of love (IL 152-3), and the herald of all 
meritorious achievement (U. 154-5 5)* but as seer, va/^s, he gives us a vision 
of divine things beyond. — ^id|ert beM DI)|11t|y is to be taken in the sense 
of 'gives the assurance of heaven.' By the ' uniting ' of the gods is not 
meant the reconciling of their discords, but more simply the poetic revela- 
tion of them as a divine assemblage, or ^otteroerein — such a revelation 
«s Homer gives us. 

158-83. The speaker will have the Poet take the evolution of an ordi- 
nary love-a&ir as a model in the conduct of his ' poetical business.' The 
love-affair begins accidentally, proceeds of itself, with little need of plan- 
ning or artistic motivation, and consists of a rapid succession of interesting 
situations that appeal to the general sympathy — particularly of the young. 

163. tvirb ei9 angefod^teitr ' it is touched by adversity.' 

167. ®reift • • • . ^inein; ^^ * thrust in your hand.' Changing the 
figwe, one might say : Just plunge into the full current of human life. 

i68-6g. The thought is: Everyone lives 'the Ufe of man,' but few 
h«ve thought about it so as to know it objectively as it is. Hence, when 
veal life is presented on the stage, it seems at once familiar and novel, and 
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SO is always interesting. — l^ttteYeffllltt here with secondary accent on the 
antepenultima. Fr. intSressant, 

170. toenig ; apparently = eitl loenlg, rather than nut toettig. 

z8o. 9^9fl^, 'as yet '; i. e., they are not too old. 

z8i. 8<1^1t1tg, 'soaring flight' of feeling or imagination. — @fl^eilt, 
' illusion.' 

z8a. SBer fertig X% * one who has done with growing'; in antithesis 
to the following eitt ^erbenber. 

184-97. I'^ these lines the Poet is very evidently the middle-aged 
Goethe recalling his own youth. 

z88. Cf. bent traben i^Udt in L 2. 

zgs. ^en ^rang • . , , Xntg, ' the bent for truth and the fondness 
for illusion.' The contradiction is only apparent. 'Truth ' is here used in 
the sense of ' fidelity to nature/ while * illusion ' refers especially to the 
counterfeit presentments of 'the boards that signify the world.' 

206-13. The logic of the passage is this: Though youth may be 
necessary for the soldier, the lover, the athlete, the reveller (11. 198-205), 
still (bod^) it is not so for the poet as such. Even in riper years, when his 
harp has become an old story, he can yet by dint of resolution strike the 
familiar strings with spirit and sweetness. The flood of song may no longer* 
well up spontaneously as in his youth (cf. 11. 186-7), ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ s^ 
himself a poetic goal and move toward it, though slowly, perhaps, and with 
much digression. Nor will the world think less of him for his slow, mean- 
dering pace, or ascribe it to the weakness of age; since what people call 
the childishness of age is only a survival of real childhood. — The speaker 
here ignores the fiction that the audience is waiting. There is really no 
time for * sauntering.' The lines may be taken as a quiet pro domo of 
Goethe in defence of his own leisurely gait in the composition of Faust. 

209. mit ^Olbem ^rrett^ • with winsome deviation.' 

218. ^tittttttttttgr 'mood.' There has really been no talk of 'mood' 
in the Prelude, but one acquainted with Goethe will understand the ques- 
tion here asked. He knew very well what it was to make resolution do 
duty for the favor of the Muses. What the Manager says in 11. 218-30 is 
not mere Philistinism, and not altogether satire upon those who * expect a 
poet to furnish verses to order' (Hart). There is, of course, a touch of 
humorous brtualite in the idea of * commanding one's poetry' as if it were 
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a body of soldiers; but underneath the humor there is a true and serious 
side to what the Manager says. For, after all, a great poem is a matter of 
high resolve and long-continued, strenuous toil; and the poet has no 
better right than any other brain-worker to be the bond-slav« of his mood. 
234. hXtmt nnl9tt^il(fix^ htan, < go at the brew without delay.' 
328. htim ^Opfe faffcn, 'seize by the forelock,' Cf, our «teke 
time by the forelock,' for * go at a thing at once.' 

229-30. The mere fact that one has begun is a strong incentive to 
continue. 

231-a. The thought is : There are with us Germans no rigid dramatic 
standards to prevent one from experimenting «</ libitum. 

234. ^YOfpecte, 'scenery.* 

235. liftS grof ^ itltb Heitte 4^itltllield(i4t ; the sun and moon. 

238. 9ltt Slater nub Sdgettt; for an j£i)ieren unb $dgeln. The omis- 
sion of the ending in the hrst of two words having the same ending and 
connected by uttb is a frequent Ucense with Goethe. 

242. 9oitt ^imtltet .... |^dSe. This phrase merely explains what 
the Manager means by * traversing the whole circle of creation.' He has 
a choice collection of stage properties for the representation of scenes 

• 

.earthly, celestial and infernal, and he wants to have them used for a grand 
spectacular variety>show. He does not mean to prescribe that the action 
shall begin in heaven and end in hell, but only that heaven and hell as 
well as earth shall be included in the spectacle. He has in mind the scope 
rather than the termini of the action. — Many years after the Prelude was 
written, namely, May 6, 1827, Goethe said to Eckermann: "People come 
and ask what idea I have embodied in my Faust. As if I knew myself 
and could express it ! * From heaven through the world to hell,' — that 
might answer if need were, only that is not an idea, but rather the course 
of the action." But here, too, the phrase ®ang ber $anblung can refer 
only to the scope, not to the goal, of the action; for the First Part, which 
alone existed in 1827, does not end in hell, nor does the Second Part as 
afterwards completed. Nor was there ever any thought of having it so 
end. Hell is however represented toward the end of the Second Part, and 
since the whole begins and ends in heaven, we see that the Manager's pre- 
scription is exactly complied with. — Loeper is hardly right in thinking 
that there is here an allusion to the old mystery-stage with its (fictitious) 
three stories representing heaven, earth and hell. 
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prolog im ^immeL 



This portion of the drama was also written, probably, in June-July, 1 797. 
For a brief discussion of the Prologue in its relation to the general plan 
of Faust, see Intr. p. Ixviii. Some of the extant puppet-plays begin with a 
prologue in hell, and if this was the case with the one, or ones, which 
Goethe saw in his youth, he may have got from that source the hint for a 
scene defining the relation of Faust's career to the supernatural world, 
though Azs plan clearly called for a prologue in heaven rather than in helL 
There is, however, no positive evidence that the idea of the Prologue ante- 
dates the year 1797. On resuming Fault at that time, Goethe saw the 
need of foreshadowing the general character of his work in its ethical and 
theological aspect. The subject was a familiar one connected in the mind 
of the public with certain definite traditionary associations, but he pro- 
posed, while following the tradition in many details, to depart from it radi- 
cally in the conception of Faust's character and final destiny. He had not 
indicated this purpose in the Fragment of 1790, npr would it appear at all 
clearly from the action of the First Part. Hence the need of a prologue 
which should serve to put the reader or spectator on the right track at the 
outset. 

The chief interest of the Prologue, apart from the matchless poetry of 
the opening chants, centers in the mild Pelagian theology that is put into 
the mouth of the Lord. Cf. Intr. p. xxxvi. Faust is not looked on as at 
variance with his Maker; he is no doomed sinner needing to be saved by 
a miracle of grace, but a being who is passing through a natural course of 
development, like a young tree for whose flowers and fruit the gardener is 
willing to wait. In other words, he is a * servant of the Lord ' ; and if his 
service is now somewhat * confused,' he is going to see more clearly soon. 
This, taken in connection with what we subsequently learn of Faust's 
character, with the compact in 11. 1692- 1 706, and with the saying of the 
angels in 11. 1 1936-7 : 

,/2}er immer ftrebenb fi(!^ betnfi^t, 
3)en ISnnen wir erlbfen/ 

can only mean that all * striving,' i. e., all idealism that looks beyond the 
egoistic pleasure of the moment, is at bottom 'service of the Lord'; ser* 
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rice which may be more or less ' clear * and so may occasdon less or more 
of error, but will not fail of divine approval at the last. To accord with 
this conception, the devil must be an enemy of idealism. Mephistopheles 
is accordingly introduced in the Prologue as one of the spirits of negation, 
a humorous * wag ' whose divinely appointed office it is to spur men to 
activity for their own good, and thus unwittingly work out the Lord's pur- 
poses. His incentive is not greed for the souls of dead men, but the 
pleasure of leading men ' in his way ' while they are alive. Hence he pro- 
fesses not to care for Faust's soul after death, though later, as legendary 
devil, he does manifest an interest in it. 

The dramatic setting of the scene was suggested by the book of Job, in 
which we read (i. 6), that * there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them.' 
In the Hebrew poem the Lord calls attention to his * servant Job, an up- 
right man,' but Satan thinks that Job's uprightness is due to his prosperity. 
To test the matter, Satan is given permission to try to turn Job from the 
service of the Lord by means of affliction. Mephistopheles is to try the 
same experiment upon Faust by means of pleasure. In both poems the 
devil fails and the word of the Lord is verified. Cf. the address of J. 
Landsberger, Das Buck Hiob und Goethe' i Faust, Darmstadt, 1882. 

242+. ^ie llimntUffl^ett ^eerfil^aaren* The Eng. < heavenly host ' of 

Luke ii. 13, cf. Acts vii. 42, translates the Gr. OTparid 'army.' — 9Repl|t* 
ftopfl^tlt^* The origin of the name is still a moot question. Its earliest 
known occurrence is in the first Faust-book of 1587, where it appears as 
Mephostophiles. Of course, however, the author of the' Faust-book did 
not invent the name, but took it from an earlier learned tradition. Most 
likely the word is a Hebrew compound worked over under the influence oi 
Greek words in -^i7C. Most plausible, perhaps, is Seydel's derivation 
^^G.-J., v., 353) from Hebrew mefiz'to/ei, * destroyer-liar,' or, perhaps, * forger 
of lies ' (G.-J., VII., 310). That the word was originally a Greek compound 
fiff-^voTo-ifnXffc * no friend of Faust,' or litj'^uiTO-^ikfj^ * no friend of light,' 
is not probable : one who knew enough to write such Greek would know 
too much to write it. Little is to be said, too, for the derivation proposed 
by A. Rudolf (G.-J., I., 335), namely, Hephaistophiles, * Hephaestus' friend,* 
'devil's friend,* as antithesis to Theophilus, * God's friend.' For yet other 
guesses see G.-J., III., 340, and IV., 432; also a learned Latin essay by A. 
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Hagemann: Mephistophelis nomen unde artum, etc., Graudentz, 1872. 
Goethe discusses the word in a letter to Zelter of Nov. 20, 1829, giving it 
a * fantastic origin contemporary with that of the Faust-legend.' In this 
letter he encloses an extract from Fausfs HoUenzwafig of 1612, in which 
are found some scores of spirit-names like Osphadiel, Dirachiel, Kirotiel, 
Mephistophiel. Unless these names are also capable of being explained 
from the Hebrew, it would seem possible that Goethe is exactly right in 
ascribing to the word a ' fantastic origin.' As to the form of the name, the 
earlier Faust-books and Pfitzer followed the original, though Marlowe 
changed it to Mephostophilis, with a vocative Mephosto, and Shakespeare 
made it Mephistophilus. The form Mephistopheles was used in the Christ- 
lich Meynenden Faust-book and became then the usual one with writers 
of the eighteenth century. — ^ie brei (Srieitgel* Raphael is not men- 
tioned in the Bible, but appears in the apocrypha (Tobit xii. 15) as *one 
of the seven holy angels which go in and out before the glory of the Holy 
Qne.' Gabriel is mentioned in Daniel and also in Luke i. 19 (<Iam 
Gabriel that stand in the presence of God'). Michael is mentioned in 
Daniel, Jude and Revelations, and he only is called an * archangel ' in the 
Bible (Jude 9). In the book of Enoch we hear of ' four great archangels,' 
viz., Gabriel, Michael, Uriel, and Suriel or Raphael. 2)te brei tteteit Oor 
need not be taken as implying that there are just three archangels in 
heaven, but only that the three most illustrious ones, the three who are to 
take part in the scene, present themselves before the Lord. 

243. i^Utf 'makes music'; in allusion, probably, t6 the ancient Py- 
thagorean doctrine of spheral harmonies produced by the motion of the 
heavenly bodies. Somewhat different is the biblical conception of stars 
singing for joy. Cf . Job xxxviii, 7, * The morning s^rs sang together,' and 
Isaiah xliv. 23, ' Sing, O ye heavens.' 

244. SntberfpllftYeit; presumably the planets, rather than the fixed 
stars. The syntax is as if we had the compound i6ruberfp^firen«Sett* 

gefang, 

246. ^omtCYgattg^ ' thunder-march.' The course of the sun through 
space is conceived as swift, majestic, and attended by a roar like that of 
thunder. Klopstock describes God as moving, 

SCBenn er bem ^\tU fid^ na^t, mtt bcm ^oimergan^ ber ^ntf^tibung. 

347- ^%t %xMdt * its aspect.' 
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248. SBntn feitter .... mag, * though no one can fathom it.' By 
'fathoming the sun/ is meant the comprehension of it as a phenomenon; 
tnag in its original meaning of ' can.' 

255. {(liiffett; not the waves nor the tides, but seething * floods ' into 
which the waves break and recoil as they are driven up against the rocks. 

a6z-a. (itben .... SBtrfling^ ' form in their fury a chain of deepest 
effect.' The seaward and landward winds produce far-reaching conse- 
quences. Fichte shows in one of his lectures that if a grain of sand on the 
beach were to lie a few inches from where it does lie, the whole antecedent 
history of the world must have been different. So Emerson calls all 

Nature 

A subtle chain of coundess rings. 

263-4. fLwnvxt .... HOY. Aside from the exigencies of meter there 
is a subtle, untranslatable difference between e9 ffamint bent $fabe Oot and 
e9 ffammt OOr bent ^^fabe. llie compound gives a finer poetical effect. 

265. ^od|» The logic is this : Grand as are the phenomena of storm, 
thunder and lightning on earth, still it is the gentle movement of the day 
that most excites the reverence of the angels. SBotCtt = u/yeAoc, * angels.' 

268. ^a, 'since.' Schroer thinks it concessive, like the correspond- 
ing tPenn of 1. 248, but that is hardly possible. !£)a is not once quoted 
in Grimm Wb. in the sense of tPentt aud^, though it is common in that of 
tPenn, toenn Oielleid^t. Strehlke Wb. gives it the meaning of ba tDO. But 
the thought is rather, that since the Lord's nature is unfathomable, the 
contemplation of his works affords the angels an ever fresh source of 
strength. What one understands perfectly becomes in time an old story. 

271. ttnllfit. Mephisto's buffoon humor expresses itself in the conceit 
that the Lord is a genial householder who appears now and then in the 
servants' quarters to inquire how things are going. In fact, the Lord does 
not * approach,' hut only permits an approach. For in view cf the word?* 
ber ^itnmel fd^Uegt, 1. 349-|-» ^^ ™ust think of the Lord as occupying c. 
' most holy place ' which is veiled from the celestial host, the veil being 
however drawn aside to admit the favored ones into the divine presence. 

275. 4ol|e SBorte mail^ett, ' make tine phrases,' as the archangels have 
just been doing. 

277. SRetlt ¥atl|0i9, 'pathos from me'; 'pathos' in the sense of 
serious feeling earnestly expressed. 
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a8o. jjiUlf * themselves/ not ' one another/ 

28a. SBttnberltfl^, ' singular.' Notice that 1. 282 parodies 11. 250 and 
270. — %l§ tote is a frequent pleonasm with Goethe. Cf. 11. 359, 2129, 
2214, 2294. 

285. f&tXUUU^, * reason.' When used in its philosophical sense, as 
here, or expressly contrasted with SBerfianb, * understanding,' * sense,' )33cr* 
nunft means the faculty by which we apprehend the * connection of truths' 
(Wolff, as quoted by Sanders Wb.). In other words, it is the faculty with 
which we grasp general and abstract ideas. Thus SBeniUttft is, or was held 
by German philosophers to be, the attribute that distinguishes man from 
the lower animals, these having at best only ^erflanb. (But when S5er* 
nunft is used popularly, or without thought of ABerfianb, it may be ascribed 
to brutes. Cf. Schiller's TV//, I., i : 2)a« ZlfitX l^at aud^ S5eniunft.) — In 

neitttt^i^, the e« = bo« fd^elnbar ^immlifd^c ^id)U 

286. ^ftnx merely strengthens aKein, giving the sense of < to no other 
end than.' But the collocation is very unusual. — The devil's theory is 
this : Man's * reason ' does nothing for him but give him an absurd conceit 
of himself, which leads him to plume himself on his' superiority to the 
brutes that perish. When, therefore, he {/oes act like the brutes, his con- 
duct is worse than theirs, because they make no fine pretensions. They 
never talk of truth, beauty, righteousness, immortality, etc. 

287. mit fSttlanh . ♦ . . ©nabetl^ * with your Grace's permission.' ©»)♦ 
is for (Suet, historically a gen. plu. @uer ©naben is a stereotyped form 
constant for all cases. 

288. (S^icabctt^ 'grasshoppers,' not *cicadae.' On the point of the 
comparison, see Intr. p. Ixxvi. 

290. glcifi^f ' straightway.' The attempt to fly fails forthwith. 

292. The meaning is : Not only can man not fly very high or very 
long, but when he sinks back to earth, he is not even content with the 
cleaner media of an animal existence. 

298. fellift; to be taken with id^, not with bte armen. 

300. ettfl^* Ordinarily the change from bu to 3^r is in the direction 
of greater respectfulness; here, since the Lord is addressed, it has the ex- 
actly opposite effect. 

302. ^ie 9S^tUn^f * the ferment ' of his soul. 
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308. HetliOttetl, 'confusedly'; like one wandering in the dark or in 
' misty fog.' 

3x0. grist, 'shows signs of life.' 

3x4. meine strafe; ace of the way. Mephisto's *way' is that of 
egoistic pleasure. 

3x5-6. The implication clearly is, that when Faust's life on earth is 
over, Mephistopheles is to have no further right to trouble him. 

3x8. ^a, ' there/ i. e., so far as that restriction is concerned. 

3x9. ^^' idjl • . • . (efattgCtt, ' I have never cared to concern myself.' 
For the use of befangen as = befaffen, Grimm Wb. quotes only this 
case from Goethe, but several from Richter. As to Mephisto's pro- 
fessed indi£Ference to dead men, cf. Intr. p. buu-iL 

SflO. Uth^ idfj ttir* Sieben with reflexive dat. is much used by Goethe. 
It means ' to like,' ' to have a fancy for.' 

325. erfaffett, * get hold of.' 

327* Another intimation that Mephistopheles is to be baffled. He 
is to < stand abashed ' and ' confess.' 

338-9. (i\M gttter .... bettrnft, * a good man in his vague striving 
is quite conscious of the right way.' An important, difflcult, and famous 
passage. Obviously etn QUter 3)'2enf(!^ can not mean ' a good man ' in the 
ordinary sense. Of course a good man is * conscious of the right way ' and 
tries to follow it; that is the very nature of * goodness.' Goethe uses 
guter in about the sense of tfid^ttger or l^oc^flrebenber, meaning one who 
is * good ' — for something; one who has ideals and tries to realize them ; 
or, in different words, one who possesses that ' good will ' which Goethe 
calls the ' foundation in matters of right conduct.' (!)Da9 $attf)tfuttba« 
ment be« ©ittUd^en ijl ber gute SBittc; IVerke, H., XIX., 77.) For an 
exactly similar use of the phrase cf. Werke, H., VIII., 198: 

Senn toaS etn guter aRenfd(> erreid^en !ann 

311 nid^t im engen Kaum be< £e&enl gu ervci^n, 

where it is applied to an artist and can, therefore, have nothing to do with 
conventional* goodness.' — The phrase in fcinftn bunflen 2)range is not 
easily translatable. Grimm Wb., deBnes 2)tang for this passage as %1X» 
retjung, inuerer j^ricb, impetus, impulsus, !DunHcn means *not fully 
understood,' hence * vague.' — The point involved is, at bottom, the old 
issue between the Augustinian and the Pelagian theology : the question 
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whether a man, if he follows his natural bent, will surely and finally go 
wrong or not; whether he is of himself a helpless wanderer in the dark» 
requiring to be ptU upon the right way by a miracle of divine intervention, 
or whether he has that in him which will enable him to find the right way 
and follow it. Goethe takes the Pelagian view, but only on the supposition 
that the man is etxi guter 3)'2enfd^ from the first. For Faust is by no means 
a representative of humanity, as he is sometimes called, but only of that 
portion of it who strive, whose wU is good. — It may be noted, finally, 
that no formal confession of discomfiture, like tlu^ here foreshadowed, ever 
comes from Mephistopheles. He is, however, discomfited, for Faust's 
idealism proves invincible. 

334-5. The allusion is to Genesis iii. 14, where God says to the ser- 
pent, * dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.' By ' eating dust with 
delight ' the devil means being satisfied with egoistic pleasure. 

336. ^tt barfft .... erffi^eittett, * there too thou mayest act thy part 
quite unhindered'; aucl^ ba, in boasting over the Lord as well as in trying 
to lead Faust astray; nur with fret in the sense of 'not otherwise than,' 
'quite.' Observe that etfd^einett does not mean <to appear ' bs viVi^ri, 
which would call for fd^einen, but *to show one's self,' *play one's part.' 

339. Sll^aO f ' wag.' Mephistopheles is given this name as a being 
who acts in a spirit of cynical humor, — for the fun of the thing, so to 
speak. The Lord's work is to him a field for practical joking. Those 
other unnamed spirits which are more troublesome to the Lord would 
doubtless be such as carry on the work of negation, opposition and de* 
struction in a spirit of bitter, malignant earnest. That Mephistopheles is 
here a spirit, but later (1. 1338) the spirit of negation, or (1. 21 81) the 
devil, need occasion no surprise. The devil is a theological abstraction. 
What history gives us first is many devils of different national characters 
and different names, which names and characters wete then blended in the 
conception of the devil. Cf. Intr. p. bcxv. Thus Goethe treats his Mephis- 
topheles at pleasure either as one in a kindred hierarchy of devils, making 
e. g. the tempter of Genesis his 'cousin' (1. 335), or as a personification of 
a part of the negative principle of darkness that is at war with light 
(1. 1335)9 or again as the spirit of negation, the devil. The witch calls him 
Junker Satan (L 2564). On the Brocken he calls himself Junker Voland 
11. 4023), while the devil on the throne is Herr Urian (1. 3959). In 
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the puppet-plays the devil is sometimes called Plato. In the original 
legend Mephistopheles is an envoy of Lucifer. 

340-3. The doctrine is that men thrive by opposition. Cynical criti- 
cism and obstruction bring out our best qualities and incite us to work for 
the realization of our ideals. 

341. Gr tteW plij. Cf. 1. 320, note. 

343* %tX XtX^t • • • . {fi(|affeit, ' who stimulates, exerts influence and 
must, as devil (i.e., by virtue of his devilish nature), be doing.' But some 
take the last clause to mean 'must, though devil, produce'; i. e., though 
his work is destruction, by stimulating man to productive activity, he be- 
comes in spite of himself a producer. 

344 %Mtx\%\^ViZf ' sons of God,' as in Genesis vi. 2, and Job i. 6. 
The reference is of course to the archangels. Cf. 1. 66, note. 

345-9. This passage defies translation and resists close logical anal- 
ysis, but the general import is this : Mephistopheles is to go to earth to 
carry on his opposition to the Lord's purposes, but the angels are to 
remain at the center of creative power, beholding with joy and love the 
beautiful creation that is ever realizing itself about them, and seeing in 
every transient phenomenon a manifestation of the eternal thought of God. 
^fti9 SBctbettbc, * the evolving world,' is creation considered not as a fact, 
but as a living process, the ever progressing realization of the divine plan. 
fBtti^ in fd^Wattfettbeir @?f4et]t]tttg fd^ttiellt, ' what floats in unsteady phe- 
nomenal manifestation,' e. g., suns, planets, storms, man's earthly life — 
all things that come and go as parts of the phenomenal world. S3cf Cfttget 
WM battentbett ©ebattfen, 'fix, i. e., hold steadfast, with enduring 
thoughts.* But Strehlke Wb. gives bcfejllgen as = ftfirfen, fid^cnu All 
that * appears ' is a manifestation of the Eternal Thought. The angels are 
invited to participate in this thought, or, in Spinozan phrase, to view the 
world stib specie aierntiatis, 

349+- ^tX ^itttmel, the * most holy place.' Cf: 1. 270, note. 

350. ^eit ^{ktn, *the old man,* *the governor.' 
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This scene, up to Wagner's exit, belongs to the oldest stratum of Faust. 
On its subjective side it is rooted in Goethe's youthful disgust with aca- 
demic learning and in the fantastic feeling for 'nature' to which he had 
been led by his study of the alchemists and mystics, and by the influence 
of Herder. See Intr. pp. xxiii-xxxv. In beginning with a soliloquy of 
Faust, Goethe follows the puppet-plays (but see above, the general note 
upon the Prologue), which in turn follow Marlowe. In the puppet-plays, 
Faust*s success in conjuring is always dependent on a certain book which 
is brought him by two or more students. In Goethe, Faust has the book 
of Nostradamus from the first, and nothing is said of its provenience. This 
book is conceived as possessing occult properties such that the mere con- 
templation of its symbols produces wonderful effects upon the beholder's 
mental state, while the appropriate * utterance * of one of the symbols 
causes the corresponding spirit to appear in visible form. 

In 1885 the late Wilhelm Scherer published an essay (G.-J. VI., 231), 
in which he drew attention to, and endeavored to account for, certain 
logical difficulties presented by 11. 354-521. The case is in brief this: 
The play begins with a passage f i], 11. 354-385, in which Faust describes 
his trouble and states that he has devoted himself to magic in the hope of 
relief. His tone toward the end is one of hope and confidence, so that 
we naturally expect him to proceed at once with his conjuring. Instead 
of that, however, he breaks out into a poetic strain of repining over his 
past misery, his impotence, and his * unnatural ' surroundings (passage [2], 
11. 386-427). He gives us the impression that he is going to escape with 
his book into the open air, since * dry meditation ' in the study is futile. 
Then, when we are expecting him to seize the book and rush forth, he 
suddenly declares that there are spirits near him and implores them to 
answer if they hear. Then follows a passage [3], 11. 430-467, in which 
Faust looks at the symbols and describes their effect upon him. After this 
comes a passage [4], 11. 468-521, in which he evokes and converses with 
the Earth-Spirit, whom he addresses as erfte^ter (^ei|l, though he has not 
yet ' implored ' the Spirit at all. 
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Scherer further showed that these passages differ greatly in meter and 
style. In [i] we have soulless metrical prose. The rhythm is irregular, 
the language popular, and the technique clumsy, since Faust is made to 
tell himsei/i as in the puppet-plays, what he has been doing. On the other 
hand, [2] is all poetry. The rhythm is regular, the style noble, and the 
dramatic technique faultless. As a result of his study, Scherer was led to 
conjecture that Goethe wrote [i] having in mind a Faust who has decided 
to devote himself to magic, but has not yet the book needed for evoking 
spirits; that the poet's intention was to introduce a scene which should 
put Faust in possession of ihe book, the opening of which was then to be 
followed by the magic effects of [3] ; after which was to come an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to evoke the Earth-Spirit, and then finally a renewed and 
successful attempt, with the dialogue as in ["4]. As for [2], Scherer sup- 
poses that to have been written as a substitute for [ i ] ; i. e., it was in- 
tended to begin the play, and to begin it on the assumption that Faust has 
the book but can do nothing with it in his study, and must therefore take 
it into the open air. Lastly, Scherer supposes that Goethe, after he had 
decided to retain the original opening, instead of rejecting [2] inserted it 
where we find it and bridged the awkward gap between [2] and [3] with 
the words : 

3^r fd^toebt, i^r ©etfier, neben tnir ; 

StnttDortet tnir, toenn i^r mi(^ ^Srt ! 

The argument of Scherer is ingenious and proves at any rate that the 
four passages did not proceed from a continuous creative impulse, but cor- 
respond, in part at least, to different moods and to different phases of poetic 
feeling and of artistic power. It is not proved, however, that the poet 
ever changed or forgot his fundamental presupposition with regard to the 
book, or the place of the conjuring, or that he ever intended to write, and 
then failed to write, any passages that are necessary to the logic of the 
action. We may well suppose that in Goethe's earliest musings on the 
Faust-theme, the locus of his hero's conjuring may have occasioned some 
thought, some balancing of alternatives; for in the Faust-books the con- 
juring takes place in the woods at night, whereas in the puppet-plays it 
takes place in Faust's study. But by the time that he began to write 
Goethe had settled the question in favor of the study. Nor did he have 
any occasion to explain dramatically the provenience of the book; for the 
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'two students ' of the puppet-plays are at best but a clumsy device, being 
no less mysterious than the book they bring to Faust. They come and 
go; we hear no more of them, and never learn how they themselves came 
by the wonderful volume. It was just as well, therefore, simply to assume 
that Faust has the book from the outset. 

On these suppositions the text can be explained as follows : In writing 
[i], Goethe had in mind a Faust who * has devoted ' himself to magic only 
in the sense that he has learned the rudiments of the art. He has not yet 
tried his hand at conjuring, but is just about to try it with the book of 
Nostradamus, of which he has high hopes. In accordance with this con- 
ception, Goethe first wrote in 1. 379, as we now know, not ttJilrbe but 
ttJCrbe, giving the sense : * I have devoted myself to magic to see whether 
many a secret will not be revealed to me.' We may now suppose an in- 
terval to have elapsed before [2] was composed. It need not be a long 
interval, nor presuppose a radically different Goethe, but only a different 
mood. During this time he conceives the idea of laying a little more stress 
upon Faust's previous studies of magic (studies carried on with other 
books than that of Nostradamus), and of representing the futility of these 
past studies as a part of his hero's general disappointment and pain. Thi« 
idea, he sees, will permit him to give utterance to certain feelings of his 
own, respecting thd folly of poring over books under the study -lamp instead 
of seeking illumination directly from Nature. He had also, for this feature 
of his plan, good legendary grounds. The narratives make Faust study 
magic books fur some time before trying his first successful experiment. 
So the Schwiegerling puppet-play introduces Faust as having pondered 
upon magic for * countless years * before the right book comes into his 
hands. 

With this idea in mind Goethe composed passage [2], throwing into it 
the pathos of his own personal feeling, and so continuing as genuine poetry 
what he had begun as prosaic doggerel. He has in mind here a Faust 
who has spent long nights poring over magic books (1. 390, note) ; who 
has learned to recognize and imitate their symbols, and to know what to 
expect from each ; who has tried to evoke spirits, tried to evoke the Earth- 
Spirit, but in vain, the reason being, of course, that he has not had the 
right book. In his own mind, however, the magician has framed a dif- 
ferent theory to account for his failure, viz., that the symbols will not do 
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their proper work amid the ' dust and mold * cf the study, but need to be 
taken out into the open air. So he prepares to leave his study in the belief 
that the symbols of Nostradamus will prove as impotent there as the others 
have proved. Still, as magician he knows that there are spirits near him, 
and so, by way of giving them one final trial before rushing out into the 
night, he exdaims : 

Vntvortet mir, nenn i^ mi^ l^ftrt I 

He then opens the book, and this time, of course, tlie symbols do their 
work. What follows is then all in order. 

Subsequently, in revising for the Fragment, ' Goethe noticed that the 
totxbt of 1. 379 was not quite in harmony with his final conception, whence 
the change to tpflrbe, giving the sense : ' I have been devoting mj'self to 
magic (for some time) to see whether many a secret would not be revealed 
to me.' 

Scherer's essay has provoked much discussion of which no account 
can be given here ; cf . especially Schmidt, Introduction to the 3d edi- 
tion of the Gochhausen Faust ; Collin, Gaethe*s Faust in seiner dltesten 
Gestalty and Niejahr in Euphorion^ IV, 273. All these writers and more 
that might be named have each his own way of dealing with Scherer's 
difficulties. This of itself shows that the difficulties are real. The ex- 
planation offered above has not escaped criticism, bdt thus far (189&) 
no other has been proposed which seems to the editor less open to ob- 
jection. Two things only are clear : First, the passage did not take 
shape aus einem Gusse ; secondly, the evidence that has been adduced 
to prove it a patchwork of essentially different ' plans ' is altogether 
iiiadequate. 

354. ^abc* Supply t(^. The omission of the subject is colloquial 
and characteristic of the free-and-easy Hans Sachs style. In the older 
portions of Faust it is common in the sing., somewhat less so in the plu. — 
$l|ilo{0pl^te, 'philosophy,' but not in the strict technical sense. It is, 
rather, a broad term for the studies belonging to the ' philosophical faculty' 
of a university. 

355. Stt'^ftC'^ci; contemptuous for 9urlflj)tubenj. 

356. letber audi. Faust is primarily a theologian (cf. 1. 372-3), and 
in making him especially dissatisfied with theology, Goethe follows the 
legend. The * science of God ' is the study from which a seeker after ulti- 
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mate truth would naturally expect the most; whereas Faust has been led 
by it only to doubts that have destroyed his peace of mind. Cf. 1. 370. 
357. ^ttrdyaUi^; here = burd^ imb burd^, i. e., 'thoroughly.' 

360. ^agtftcr, 'Master' of Arts; the second degree in the sequence 
bachelor, master, doctor. U. has here : ^cige 3)0(f tpr unb $rofcffor gat* 
The reason for the change is not quite obvious, since Faust is very certainly 
to be thought of as a professor. Was it because C. M. states expressly that 
Faust received the degree of * Master ' at Ingolstadt, or because the magi- 

- cian was popularly known as ' Doctor ' Faust? 

361. {d)On* As to Faust's age, cf. Intr. p. xlvii. — %n is unaccented, 
i. e., does not go with jiel^e, but with bte gel^ett Sal^t, to denote approxima> 
tion; * well-nigh these ten years.* — The older ^tljtU, M. H. G. zeAen > 
zen, is often used by Goethe in his youth, even where no metrical consid> 
erations require it, e.g., Briefe, I., 133, 187. — ^al^t ; plu. with -€ omitted, 
as it was very often omitted, in all sorts of words^ in the South-German 
dialect of the youthful Goethe. 

365. ^ai^ lietlirettnett, ' that (insight) is just about consuming 

my heart as with fire.' On mitt, cf. Brandt, § 267, 6. — ^iSoixtX = * all but/ 

^ ' just about'; not the Eng. ' sheer,' nor the fd^ier of Luther's Bible, mean- 
ing * soon.' 

366. l^affeit/ 'ninnies'; used collectively of the classes mentioned in 
I 367. 

367. ^d^retber, * scribes,' or * notaries,' learned in the law; not * ec- 
clesiastics,' nor * students of theology.* 

370. Kaffir, * as an offset to that,' * on the other hand.' The thought 
is that Faust has won liberty at the expense of peace. This sense of bafttr 
is not noted in Grimm or Strehlke, but is common in Goethe's early writ- 
ings. Cf., e. g., Briefer I., 181 (letter to Oeser) : 3)ic (SabltlCttC ^ter finb 

gtuar tifin, bafiir ftnb fte l^auftg unb audgefud^t. Cf. also 1. 2988. 

371. Xoa^ fSit^^i^, * anything worth while.* Cf. 11. 1879 and 4125. 
374-5. This vulgar motive for Faust's study of magic does not appear 

in the oldest Faust-book, but is as old as Widman, who says (Cap. 13, 
Scheible, II., 359) : 3)icweil tx iDcbcr gclbt, fofl nod^ fpeig unb anbre* 
\)(x^tf fo l^&b tx aud^ ftd^ fiirne^mUd^ bem Seufel ergeben. 

377. $alp' .... ergeliett. On the import of the tense, see the intro- 
ductory note above. 
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378. ®etftei9 Sl^nb; seemingly a faendi&dys for burd^ ben Ir&ftU 

gen 9}7unb Cine8 (Seljle^, * through some mighty spirit-voice.* The omis- 
sion of the article is peculiar but not unique in Faust, Cf. SergedflO^Ie, 

1. 394, and ®rabe8 5Ra(^t, 1. 747. 

379' ttlfitbe. U. has toerbe. See introductory note above. 

380-1. Not that Faust now thinks to give up teaching if he succeeds 
as magician. He wishes to teach with better insight. 

382-4. Faust wishes to comprehend the central power that sustains 
the order of nature, to gaze upon the formative energy that pervades the 
world, and to behold the primordial substances (@amen) out of which all 
things have grown. Take (^anteit as a plu. with atte repeated. The word 
is common in Welling (see Intr. p. xxvii). Believing the various forms of 
existence to be more or less interconvertible, the alchemists reached the 
conception of certain fundamental substances which are the basis of all 
things that are. These they called * seeds.' 

385. tljU^ .... franten, * do business.* The use of tl^un as a peri^ 
phrastic auxiliary, like £ng. * do,' is a South-German provincialism which 
is frequent in Faust; cf. 11. 2145, 2781, 2869 etc.; also Brandt, § 274, 6. 

386. 9)lonbeitf4eitt; now usually SJZonbfc^ein or SJ^onbe^fd^eiu, but# 

the old weak decl., especially in composition, is common in the classics. 

389. ^€rangf)|ia4t; an intransitive used transitively. Sanders Wb. 
gives the meaning as {0 lange madden, bid baS ^\y\!t\i erfd^eint. But does 
it not rather mean *to watch mounting' the sky? Cf. fteigt ^eran in 1. 
3851-2, and ftcigt ^eriiber in 1. 3235-6. 

390. 9il4er]t* U. and Fgm. have ^ilc^er. The change was made, 
seemingly, to bring out more clearly the thought intended, viz.: *Thy 
beams have found me sitting here over my (magic) books and papers.' 
Kogel, V. L., I., 55, thinks the books and papers on the shelves are meant, 
and that the ace. is required. But in that case one can not realize the 
picture. The books and paper are not those of 11. 402, 405, but the tools 
■with which Faust has been engaged in a futile study of magic (the * paper ' 
for drawing). Cf. the * night-brooding magus ' letter of Goethe, Briefe^ I., 
200, in which he speaks of himself as eiune^crrt, allein, Cirrfcl, papier, 
gebcr unb 2)lnte, unb jmcl ©ild^cr, mcin gangc« SJilft^eug. 

394* ^etge)$||5||((* The omission of the article is harsh. Cf. 1. 378^ 
note. 
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396. S&tffett)$qtta(m, 'choke-damp of learning.' 

397* flCfttttb . . * * ha'btn, 'bathe to health'; factitive predicate. 

402. IBefd|t5ttft tJOtt, * bounded by*; pple. with SWaucrloc^* 

403. flBftttne; the regular M. H. G. plu., familiar to Goethe from Lu- 
ther's Bible. But he also uses the modern ^iirtner. Cf. 1. 605. 

405. @itt « • • « UM^tdt ; a curious expression that has been varionsly 
understood. Probably it refers to the strips of paper placed upon the 
shelves and hanging down over the books to prevent the dust from 
settling upon them. Cf. Euphorion^ III, 476. U. has : W^i angeraud^t 
papier befiecft, which was rejected on account of the undeclined dat 
angeraud^t. 

408. breitt gefto^lft; ace. abs. with ^audrat^. The three preceding 
pples., on the other hand, go with iD^auettoc^. 

4x1. @i4 Iiong .... flemtlU, ' falters oppressed ' (Taylor). 

415. ^a ®ott . . . . ^tneitt, 'whereinto God created men'; colloquial 
for In Xot\i:^t ®ott ble SWenfd^en ]&incinfd)uf (Hart). For a similar « whither* 
construction after a * where ' verb, cf. 1, 943. 

420. Ill'^oftrabaitttti^; the Latin name of Michel de Notredame, a noted 
French astrologer and physician, born in 1503. His most famous work 
was a collection of rimed prophecies published in 1555 under the title of 
Centuries, He wrote no book of the kind here ascribed to him. Goethe 
uses his name as that of a representative astrologist contemporary with 
Faust, who might thus have a manuscript of his. See note, to 1. 993 ff. 

422. ^tfeitneft; erfcnnen here = einfcl|cn, begrcifcn. 

424. gel|t auf, ' is revealed.' 

426-9. On the logical connection, cf. the introductory note above. 

429+* ^t\^tVi bei^ STJafrofOiSlltttiS. Macrocosm, from post-classical 
Gr. fiaKpoKoctfioQ, 'great world,' (lit. 'long world*), was a name given by 
medieval astrologers and philosophers to the universe-at-large, conceived 
as an ordered whole consisting of variously interrelated parts. The Gk.- 
Lat. cosmus is opposed to ckaos and means * order,' whence macrocosmus 
s= * great order,' or ' great harmony.* By the ' sign ' of the macrocosm we 
are to understand a geometrical figure possessing the magic power to give 
Faust a beatific vision of the * grand harmony.' It is not likely that Goethe 
was thinking of any particular figure, but pictures more or less like what 
be had in mind are found in Welling, pp. 9, 97, 171 etc. Cf. Intr. p. xxviii. 
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431. (Simteit; old weak plu. of @inn, as in .11. 479, 1436, 1633; the 
usual strong plu. @inne, in 1. 611. 

437* Xtifb; here in about the sense of 'potency.' 

440. 3ftgeit/ ' lines '; the traces of Nostradamus's pen in the pictures. 
1443-6. The quotation has not been identified beyond a doubt. Very 
likely it is only the thought that is quoted, the language being Goethe's 
own. The thought is, that no impassable barrier separates the spirit-world 
from the spirit of man. There is a revelation, and if we do not perceive it, 
it is because of the inertness of our faculties. Scherer, Goethe^ s Fruh- 
ueitj p. 7 1 ff ., argues that the < wise man ' is Herder. In Herder's Alte- 
ste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts we find a chapter headed * Unter- 
richt unter der Morgenrothe.' Herder here describes in rhapsodical 
language the effect of the dawn upon primitive races, especially the He- 
brews. They saw in the dawn a direct and glorious revelation of divin- 
ity, and this revelation, he contends, we may still see and feel, if we 
will. One passage reads : * Come forth, young man (cf. ^c^iller in 1. 
445), into the open fields and give heed. The most ancient, most glori- 
ous revelation of God appears to thee every morning as a fact' More 
recently, however, the * wise man ' has been confidently identified with 
Swedenborg, whose jargon of the spirit-world and of man's relation to 
it is in places very similar to that here employed. Cf. £. Schmidt's 
Introduction to the Gochhausen Faust^ p. xxxviii, where interesting 
quotations are given. 

445. Unkietbroffeit^ ' undismayed,' i.e., iindisturi}ed by any doubts 
or misgivings as to the reality of the revelation. 

447-53. On Faust's mystical vision of the macrocosm, cf. Intr. 
p. xxviii ; also Scherer, Goethe's Fruhzeit^ p. 73 ff. and Collin, p. 36 ff. 
Faust sees the world as a manifestation of energy, unity, spirituality, 
and harmony. The parts of the macrocosm weave themselves into a 
whole. Nothing is isolated : one component lives and works in every 
other. This All is animated by * celestial powers that ascend and descend, 
handing to one another the golden vessels.' These powers are conceived 
as angels with ' wings that exhale blessings ' ; at the same time, however, 
they are impersonal essences for ^^^ permeate the earth and fill it with 
an all-pervading music. The passage must not be taken too seriously, or its 
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imagery scrutinized too closely, in the hope of getting ont of it a clear, 
coherent (mental picture. Still less should we, as do some of the commen- 
tators, think to find in this mystical jargon an adumbration of Goethe's 
maturer views respecting the evolution and interconnection of organic 
forms. It has, however, some striking resemblances to a jocose cosmogony 
found in Goethe's farce Sa/yros, act iv. The passage is as follows : 

9Bie fld^ ^a% unb Sieft' ge(ar, 
Qnb boft SCO nun ein ®anseft war, 
Unb boS ®onse flang 
Sn lebenb toirfenbem (Ebengefang; 
&idi t^ftte Araft in Araft oerje^ren, 
6icl^ tl^dte Araft in jtraft oerme^ren, 
ttnb auf jnb ab fld^ roQenb ging, 
Sbai aO unb ein^ unb erotg S){ng, 
2|ntmer oerfinbert, intmer beflttnbig. 

450. C^intet* The provenience of the conception has not been clearly 
made out. Diintzer is reminded of the Manichaean doctrine that angels 
transport the souls of the dead in golden vessels. More likely Goethe had 
in mind some, as yet unidentified, picture. 

454 ff. The change of tone and meter, and the abrupt transition to a 
totally different order of thought and feeling, suggest that this passage was 
not composed continuously with the preceding, but corresponds to a dif- 
ferent phase of the young Goethe's nature-sentiment. Cf. Scherer, Goethe's 
Fruhzeity p. 74. Faust, who has just been likening himself to a god, turns 
impatiently from the object of his enthusiasm, because it is < only a spec- 
tacle,' whereas he desires food for his soul, nourishment from the breasts of 
mother Nature. The biblical imagery of 11. 455-9, suggestive of supreme 
spiritual happiness (cf. Isaiah Ixvi, ii-i 2), corresponds to the rapturous 
feeling for nature which meets us in Werther. Cf. the letters of May 10 
and May 17, 1 771, in which Werther speaks of att ba9 tounbetbare Q>t» 

ffl^(, mit bent mein ^x\ bie 9latur umfagt. 

458' tocKe l^mfi^, * pining breast.' 

459. il^r tr ftnft/ * ye give to drink,' i. e., ye have nourishment to offer. 

459-4~* (Stbgeiffei^. The Earth-Spirit is an invention of Goethe which 
tiwes nothing discoverable to any particular myth, still less to any man. 
On the genesis of the conception, cf. Intr. pp. xxviii, xxix and xxxv. The 
Spirit takes the place of the < prince of hell ' in C. M., but is not for that 
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reason a devil. He is rather the personiBcation of terrestrial nature on the 
side of that awfulness and sublimity which seem to tell of a being that is 
too great to sympathize with man or be comprehended by him, but is 
nevertheless the giver of all things that come to him. Cf. Intr. pp. xli and 
xlv. In truth, this being is neither cruel nor benignant, but only seems 
the one or the other, according to the mood of the man, or the degree of 
his culture. Faust longs for a sympathetic mother, but the spirit that 
comes at his call is the one of whom Tennyson sings : 

Thou makest thine appeal to me. 
I bring to life, I bring to death. 

Later, in 3217 ff., the same Spirit is invoked by Faust as the beneficent 
giver of all good gifts. In Par. p. 3, Goethe characterizes the Spirit as 
SBe(t« unb 2:]^atengeniu0. 

461. nSl^et. Faust feeb himself nearer to the earth than to the cosmos» 
to the d^rbengott than to the Seltgott. Cf. Intr. p. xxviii. 

463. nenetn; equivalent to frifc^cm. 

464-7. The magic effect of the symbol of Nature's energy is a sudden 
Bcch of energy, of the will to do and dare, on the part of Faust. 

468-74. These lines are rhythmic prose with no trac6 of meter, save 
that 11. 468 and 469 would go together as an alexandrine. There are sev- 
eral such passages imbedded in the verse of /^mj/ (IL 514-7, 3183-94, 
3437-58), all of them expressive of intense excitement. Scherer, Goethe's 
Fruhzeit, p. 76 ff ., regarded them as remnants left standing from an orig* 
inal prose version; but U. gives no hint that its verse is translated prose. 
It is more likely that the verse which appears in U. was verse from the 
beginning, and that the prose passages were due to a feeling, more or less 
conscious, that prose was better adapted than rime to the expression of ex- 
treme emotion. This idea was a part of the Klopstockian revolt against 
rime. It may be added that the quasi-metrical form of the prose passages 
in Faust corresponds to that of the contemporary Wanderer and Prome^ 
theus, 

473. Sf^auet, 'horror.' Faust experiences a sudden dread which 
seems to him to descend, like an invisible spirit, from the vaulted ceiling 
and lay hold of him. 

475. erfle^f er %t\% The language implies that Faust knows about 
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the Spirit and has ' implored ' him before. See above, the introductory 
note, and also G.-J., VI., 257. 

477. Wie'i? .... reljt, * what a rending there is.* 

479* ftfi^ er)llill|(enr ' burst forth.' The verb means to * burst open * as 
the result (er«) of an inner commotion (tt)u(|ten.) Cf. the lines from 
Goethe's ballad £>er untreue Knabe ; 

Unb toie er tap|>t unb rote er ffi^It, 
©id^ unter i^m bie @rb' ern)UI^U. 

4814-- After ^lonimc U. has the phrase In ttjUberlic^er Oeflattt, *in 
repellent form,' though Erich Schmidt (U. p. xxv) thinks tDieberlicI^ may 
have been used in the sense of fci^rccf Uci^, ' terrible.* But the sense * repel- 
lent * is quite in harmony with Goethe's original conception. Later, when 
the Spirit had taken on the character of the beneficent giver of all things 
(11. 3217 ff.), he erased the phrase, which he could do with good reason, 
since a spirit appearing * in the flame * must needs be * repellent.' — The 
* flame ' is found in all the Faust-books, where it pertains naturally to the 
devil. For the stage, Goethe directed that the Earth-Spirit should be * a 
gigantic face emerging from behind cloud and filling the entire back- 
ground.' 

482. ^eftji^t, ' sight,' * apparition,' rather than * face.' 
484. lattg; in allusion to preceding attempts, which are left to the 
imagination, to get into communication with the Spirit. — ®CfOgClt| ' tried 
to draw nourishment.' 

486. eratf^ntenb, * panting.* 

490. Uberittenf4en, 'superhuman being'; in sarcastic allusion to 
Faust's presumption. — %tt ^ZZVt fRltf, * thy soul's summons.' The 
sense is : What has become of thy grand courage ? 

495. ftfi^ btattg; common in Goethe for the now more usual ft(^ 
brangte. Cf. 1. 2722 and * Dismal Day,' 1. 30. 

496. nmtiiUtert. Cf. 1. 8, note. 

498. Citt ♦ . . . S9i$tltm, * a worm that wriggles away in fear.* SBcgge- 
frum'mter is reflexive, in the sense of bcr fid^ ttjeggcfrilmmt l)at; in allu- 
sion to Faust's cowering posture. 

501-9. The conception is not of a spirit moving up and down, in the 
form in which he appears to Faust, amid the * floods of life and the storm 
of deeds,' but the Spirit is the floods and the storm. The rise and fall of 
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the waters (aitf unb ah), the driving hither and thither of the storm (|iil 
unb l^er), are manifestations of his activity. That is, the in and int of L 
501 mean 'in the form of/ 'under the aspect of/ and the nouns ^eburt, 
@rab etc. are in apposition with ic^. 

509. Jlleib. The < garment ' of the Deity consists of the visible forms 
of nature. 

51a. ®ei|i^* One w^uld expect a more definite promise to send Me* 
phistophdes. Cf. 11. 3241 ff. and the scene 'Dismal Day/ 11. 33-6. It is 
pretty clear that when he wrote these lines Goethe did not intend that this 
interview should be the end of all relation between Faust and the Earth- 
Spirit. There was to have been, in some way, a renewal of intercourse, if 
not a reappearance of the Spirit as dramatis persona. As it is, we have 
to imagine such a renewal in order to understand the scene ' Dismal Day ' 
and the soliloquy in 'Forest and Cavern.' The seemingly final rebuff* 
however, was necessary to* the early Faust-plan as rendering Faust des- 
perate and so preparing him for an alliance with the spirit of lower order. 
The rebuff also fitted in well with the revised plan of 1797. See Intr. 
p. Ixx. 

518. f^antttltti^; a professor*s assistant; in earlier days, a student who 
lived in his teacher's house and performed various duties, more or less 
menial, in return for free tuition. 

519. Instead of this incongruous line, U. has the perfectly natural 

9htn toerb id^ tief er tief su ni(^te. 
Rational grounds for the change are hard to discover. It seems most likely 
that Goethe, in revising, wished to get rid of the expression tiefer tief and 
rewrote the line without thinking of the immediate connection. He meant 
to say, that is, that any intercourse with spirits was bliss as compared to a 
dialogue with the commonplace "Wagner, but he forgot that Faust has just 
* sunk down ' in mortal despair and ought not, in the next breath, to be 
speaking of the results of his conjuring as his ' fairest happiness.' 

520. 9^ti0e« The 'plenitude' must refer to the 'celestial powers* of 
1. 449 and the Earth -Spirit. 

521. ^er troffne ^^Xtvk^tX, 'the humdrum poke.* U. has 2)er 
trofnc ©d^nJCirmer, which is fatal to the common conception of Wagner 
as a soulless pedant. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxix. The change was made, probabtyi 
to avoid the strange collocation 'htmidrum enthusiast.' 
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522. bcclantitf It* Wagner has heard the sonorous, measured speechi 
or chant, of the Earth-Spirit. 

525. bad; i. e., bad gute !S>edamtreiu 

528. The preacher is a comedian if he mouths over words without 
having his heart in what he says. 

530. 9)lufeutlt; = <^tubir}immer. At an earlier date the word was 
common in this sense, but it is now archaic or humorous, as is the term 
S)f2ufen{o]^n, applied to a student. The abode of a SThtfenfol^n is naturally 
a SO^ufeum, or ' home of the muses.' 

531. ^eiettag» The ace. of time is here not quite natural; cf. Brandt, 
§ 208, and 308, I. The gen. was forbidden by the rime. 

532. Hon WtHtn, * from afar '; tOtittXl being the old dat. plu., M. H. G. 
witen. 

534-5. The thought is : If you do not fiel what you are saying, you 
will not gain your object by chasing after fine phrases. The * its * are em- 
ployed somewhat vaguely. 3^r iDerbet'd ni(i^t erjagen should be taken as 
apodosis to both the clauses with knentt. 

536. urfrSftigetn Se^ageit, * the spell of native vigor.' 
538-41. The speaker who is not in earnest, who has nothing of his 
own to say, but depends upon art and borrowing, is held up to contempt 
under three distinct images : that of one pasting together scraps of quota- 
tion, that of a cook preparing a stew from the remnants of a banquet, and 
that of a person trying to blow a flame out of a heap of ashes. The point 
of the last metaphor is that, the speaker's heart being cold and having in 
it no fuel, he tries to produce the semblance of flame by ' blowing.' 

542. IBciVttltbntng; in loose apposition to what precedes. 

543. bantad) .... ftel^t, ' inclines that way.' 

546. 9(Ket1t, * but,' rather than * alone.' See, however, G.-J., V., 388. 

548. @Y« @t is often used in Faust ^ as pronoun of address, where 
3^r would be too formal or polite and 2)U too familiar. In Goethe's youth 
it was still freely used by parent to child, teacher to pupil, and between 
gossips; it being regarded as somewhat more respectful than !£)u. Thus 
Marthe and Gretchen use both !2)u and @ie (3d. sing.) to each other, and 
Faust uses, on occasion, all three pronouns in addressing Wagner. If the 
speaker has been using 3]^r, the change to (Sr conveys, as here, a touch of 
frigidity and temper; if he has been using (£r, the change to !Du is familiar 
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9xA gemuthlich (cf. 1. 2882). — teMiftftl ®ei»iim, < honest gain.' Some, 
e. g., Schroer, suppose that Faust actually means to advise Wagner to learn 
a trade; but in that case why does he go on advising him about oratory? 
The meaning is rather: Be honest with your hearers; do not seek to gain 
glory (bc« 9lcbncr« ®lilcf) through shams. 

549. fd)etteit(attt€t^ < bell-tinkling'; in allusion to the bells worn by 
court-fools. 

555. Sc^lti^el frJIltfelt^ * prink up humanity's leavings,' or, perhaps, 
' twist gewgaws for men ' ; a much discussed and still somewhat doubtful 
expression. Herder, whose influence is discernible all through this dia- 
logue, makes use, in his essay An Prediger^ of the expression gefraufe(te9 
©d^ni^lverl for the rhetorical flourishes with which preachers hide the 
truth. But ^CJ^ni^nier! is not quite the same as @d^ni^e(, nor is Herder's 
metaphor clearer than Goethe's, when we try to realize the picture. Most 
likely there is a reference to the business of making paper * Manschet- 
ten ' for candles, or the like. The preacher's fine flourishes are made 
out of shreds of thought which he has taken from humanity's waste- 
basket (the commonplaces of the past) and crimped and twisted into 
ornamental forms. Cf. G.-J., VI., 309, and V. L., I., 56 and 526. 

558-9. The saying * life is short, but the art is long' — 6 /9/of (ip<ixi>Ct 
^ 6e nx^rj fiOKpv, — begins the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, who h^d refer- 
ence to the healing art. The adage was a favorite one with Goethe. In 
a letter of Nov. 15, 1774, he writes: !Dic %OL^t finb ^uq unb bic ^unfl 
lang. Cf. 1. 1 787. 

560. frittf^ent j^efhrelieit, * critical (i. e., philological) pursuits'; the 
study of ancient documents in order to determine questions of authorship, 
date, priority, etc., in theology. 

561. urn, * in the region of,' *in,' rather than 'concerning,' though the 
latter is the common meaning of um with bang* 

562. tttfi^t; pleonastic, as often in exclamations. Thus Goethe writes : 
2Bic fcib il^r m&ji fo gut, *how good you are '; xo'xt erfd)raf jxe nic^t, * how 
frightened she was.' — !0{ttte( means rare or expensive books, containing 
original sources (Ctuetlcn) of information. 

564. belt l^albett SBeg, 'half the way' toward becoming a great 
scholar. 

570-85. This dialogue needs to be read in the light of Herder's revo- 
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lutionary pamphlet, Auch eine Philosophie etc., of the year 1774. Herder 
there pours his scorn upon the fashionable practice of looking at the past 
de kaut en bas and treating it as a text for self-complacent reflections on 
the wonderful progress of the * age of enlightenment.' Goethe puts Her- 
der's views into the mouth of Faust, and makes Wagner represent the con- 
ceited Aufkldrungsphilosophen (vaguely referred to in 1. 578 as bcr §crrcn, 
cf. ber faubetn ^erren in 1. 106), whom Herder attacks. Cf. Suphan in 
V. L., I., 527. 

576. S3ui4 @tcgelii; cf. Rev. v. i. 

580. ift')^. The c^ refers to the literary work of the * gentlemen ' — 
their fine historical ' portraits,' that make allowance for the darkness of the 
past and show how * we in our day ' have grown so much wiser and better, 

581. eUfi^; ethical dat. 

582. ^etttf^tfa^ .... 9ittm|ielfammet, * refuse-tub and lumber-attic' 
The historical * portraits' with their commonplace moral reflections are 
likened to a household receptacle for worthless odds and ends. 

583. $att|lt- ttltb Staati^acttOtt; a name given to a kind of dramatic 
performance that became popular in the seventeenth century. The plays 
dealt with 'state' , affairs (bloody tyranny, revolution, political intrigue^ 
etc.), and so were called ^StaatSactioUCn. Such a play was called a 
^au^taction, 'principal performance,' to distinguish it from the farce 
given on the same evening. The two titles were then combined. In time 
the plays became notorious for their spectacular extravagance, their bom- 
bast and their crude, obtrusive moralizing. It is this last quality of them 
which furnishes the point of the comparison in the text. 

584. Iiragntatifli^en, * didactic' The puppet-plays were also somewhat 
given to moralizing comment. 

588. ttiai^ .... \^t\\if * what is popularly called knowing.' The logic 
of the reply is : How little do they really know of the human hea^t who 
talk thus glibly of 'understanding' it! And if one does attain to some 
real insight, he had better be silent, lest he be put to death. Cf. Intr. pp. 
XXX, xxxi. Schroer cites appositely the following passage from a letter of 
Goethe to Sophie von Laroche, written Dec 23, 1774: 'To-day I have 
got back a copy of IVerlher that I had loaned. On the fly-leaf was writ- 
ten : Tais-toif Jean^Jacques, Us ne te comprendront point This affected 
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me very strangely, since the passage in £miU had always seemed remark- 
able.' 

589. bti9 ftivb; the tnith, as discovered by men of exceptional insight. 

596. }fiAit .... f0rtgei»tll|t, ' should have liked to keep right on sit- 
ting up.' U. and Fgm. have the more importunate ^5tte gern hi9 tnorgeu 

frfl^ getDad^t. 

598. Mp < as being,' < since it is.' The lines 598-601 are not found in 
U. or Fgm. They were evidently added to forecast the Easter walk and 
to give more point to the following words of Faust. 

605. With this line U. and Fgm. break off abruptly. On the Second 
Monologue, as related to the general plan of the poem, cf. Intr. pp. Ixi, 
Ixii. While the text as we have it is clearly the work of 1 797-1801, yet it 
contains certain peculiar thoughts and expressions which can be parallelled 
very closely from Goethe's pre-Weimarian writings. These may be only 
the result of a conscious attempt on the poet's part to return to the mental 
associations of his youth, or he may have elaborated the scene from an 
early * concept ' preserved either in memory or in writing. 

607. ®elftcrfilKe. Cf. note on gatte, 1. 520. 

613. foKte, 'was fated,* * could but'; almost = IttUgte. 
6x4-22. Faust here describes the neue ^efiif|Ie of 1. 478. 

6x5. bent ^lltegeL Divinity is thought of as a dazzling mirror reflect- 
ing back a celestial radiance upon the beholder. The conception may owe 
somewhat to the account of Moses and the Lord in Ex. xxxiii, xxxiv. 

6x6. 8eilt \tlh% 'himself; ' feitt the genitive with geniegeiu 

6x7. abgeftretft ben (frbenfol^tt, < had stripped off mortality.' Supply 

(atte. 

618. mel^r aU (Sl^entb. The cherub is a passive servant of divinity; 
Faust had dreamed of a free, godlike activity (fdjaffenb, I. 620). 

621. @i4 . . . . bentta^, 'presumptuously dreamed.' SljnungdDoII 
means** bodeful,' usually of ill, here of good. 

622. ^onnemort; the rebuff in 11. 512-13. — aRii^ timveggerafft, 

'swept me away,' viz., from the place of my high dreams. 

63 X. jenetn ^rattg; the impulse to seek help from the spirit-world. 

632-3. Our * deeds ' interfere with the course of our life when their 
effects leave us no longer free to pursue a given line. Faust has evoked 
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the Spirit, thus performing a bold and in one sense successful ' deed/ but 
the sequel was such that he feels debarred from trying again. 

634-5. ^em ^errUli^ften ,... an, * foreign and ever more foreign 
matter crowds itself upon the noblest conceptions of the mind*; i. e., we 
are not faithful to the thoughts of our supreme moments; lower ideals, 
compromises, doubts, anxieties crowd in. From this point Faust's soliloquy 
becomes a series of mournful reflections on the weakness of human nature 
and the misere of life. 

635. frentb nnb ftembet; probably a bold substitute for frcmber unb 
Immer frcmberer, which in turn = Immer frembcrcr unb frcmbcrcr. Cf. 
1. 238, note. In the predicate and adverbially Goethe often uses fern unb 
fcrncr (^Tasso, 1. 917; cf. the fern unb fo wetter fern of Faust, 1. 9866), 

tOtxi\!j unb ttJertl^er, etc.; but this case is probably unique for an attributive 
adj. Strehlke Wb. thinks both adjectives are positive, as one might say 
®Ute0 unb ®Ute8 tl^un* £. Schmidt calls fremb an adv., and cites 1. 3242. 

639. ^rftarren, * grow torpid.* 

644. @Otge, 'anxiety,* 'worry.* In 1. 11 384 ble ©orge is introduced 
as a gray old hag who makes man a prey to morbid solicitudes. — ®(eid) 
= fogtetd^, * forthwith,* * straightway.* 

647-51. A man worries about his property, his wife, and children; 
he dreads death from fire, dagger or poison, and is thus continually 
trembling at the blow that may fall, but probably never does falL 

656- 3ft ed • * • • tierenget^ ' is it not dust, that which narrows in this 
high wall with its hundred compartments (aud = befte^enb au$) about 
me ? * With k)erenget cf. befd^rcinCt in L 402. 

658. Xanb^ 'frippery.* 

666. (eili^tett* If this is what Goethe wrote, the meaning is * buoyant,* 
* making flight easy,' in contrast with the following fd^ttJer. But F. M. von 
Waldeck, G.-J., I., 384, conjectures plausibly that Goethe wrote (tcl^ten, as 
in 1. 672, and that leid^ten is the mistake of a type-setter whose mind was 
preoccupied with the antithesis Ieicf|t — fd^mer. 

668. fteiUli^; here used, apparently, in the earlier sense of 'certainly,* 
•surely ', as if there might be some doubt about the skull's mocking. The 
modem concessive meaning * to be sure,' * forsooth,' gives no sense here. 

669. SBcI^ unb S3figel, * roller and (stirrup-shaped) handle.* 

671. Cttcr .... fraui^, * your web is intricate.* The SBart of a key is 
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the part on which the bits and wards are cut or cast, the part that revolves 
in the lock ; Eng. ' web.* 

67a. ^tf^timni^tfoU; adj. with 9{atur. As scientific thinker, Goethe 
held that the * secrets of nature must be divined from contemplation of 
objects as they are; that scientific progress must come always in the form 
of an aperfUf or intuition, the mind in nature speaking directly to the 
mind of man. To seek help from instruments seemed to him like doing 
violence to nature. So he says of his early botanical studies: ' Cutting up 
and counting were not' in my nature.' On this unscientific prejudice of 
Goethe and its bearing upon his scientific work, cf. Du Bois-Reymond, 
Goethe und Jkein Ende^ p. 22 ff. 

676. ^etfltlie; the Uroater ^audrat^ of 1. 408. 

678. Sioflc; some roll of parchment. DUntzer refers it to the lamp- 
pulley, but that would hardly show smoke enough to attract attention. 

682-3. ^^^ btl . . . . (eft^eit, < what thou hast, as an inheritance 
from thy fathers, earn it in order to possess it.' This sounds like nonsense, 
but the meaning depends largely on a Goethean distinction between ^a6etl 
and beft^en. $aben means * to have,' beft^en * to own and feel the worth 
of.' Thus in Goethe's Kumtlers Erdewallen the artist apostrophizes the 
picture he is painting, which he loves as his very own, and says of the pro- 
spective rich purchaser: er beft^t bi(^ nic^t, er ^at bid^ nur, 'he will 
merely have thee, not possess thee.' Cf. Taiso^X, 114 and the editor's 
note. — SdVtrb t^ means 'make it thy own' (by using it). The sense 
is then : Use thy inheritance if thou wouldst fed it to be thy very own. — 
^aft is not an auxiliary. 

685. Slur )liai9 .... nfi^ett, * only what the moment creates can the 
moment use.' The meaning of this oracular saying is that one can turn to 
account at any time only that which is the fresh result of one's own pro- 
ductive activity. The proposition hardly holds good of old furniture, but 
it does apply to the intellectual legacies of the past, and this is what the 
poet really has in mind. I can turn to account the wisdom of Solomon or 
Shakespeare only when I have personally traveled Solomon's or Shake- 
speare's ground, and so made his creation mine. 

690. $l)ioU^ ' phial,' in the sense of < long-necked glass bottle.' 

69a. 3)>{enf(i^enttlt4 nnb ^ttff. Faust is proud of the knowledge and 
skill which have enabled him to make the deadly opiate. 
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698. ^ei9 ^tiftt^ ^lutf^ftrom. The < flood-tide of the spirit' is the 
intense excitement under which he has been laboring. The sight of the 
poison suddenly brings a cahner mood. 

699. ttierbMli^ fninanS^ttOit^tn, *l am beckoned out'; more accu- 
rately, * I am shown the way,' * directed.* — The fateful transition is con- 
ceived not as a voyage upon the ' high sea ' which separates this life from 
the other, but as a translation through space out over it. 

702. ^euenoagett; in allusion, no doubt, to Elijah's chariot of fire, 
2 Kings ii. 11. 

705. teitteiT, * pure,' i. e., undisturbed by any galling sense of limitation. 

707. erft It0d|^ • but lately.' Cf. 1. 653. 

7x0. Hermeffe ; metri gratia for k)ermig. But Goethe uses the weak 
imperative occasionally, even when meter does not require it. 

7x2 ff. Suicide is here thought of as an act of supreme courage, the 
assertion of man's independence. The very gods can not compel him 
to live if he will not. The moral aspect of self-destruction was a ques- 
tion much debated in the eighteenth century. Cf. Werther^s Leidetiy 
letter of Dec. 20, and £. Schmidt, Richardson^ Rousseau und Goethey 
p. 228. Hell is imagined, after the early Christian artists, as a place of 
horrible torment, situated underground or in a mountain and approached 
by a passage (!S)urcl^gang) from the mouth of which smoke and flames 
belch forth. Jpiitguftreben, 1. 716, does not imply that Faust courts 
damnation, but only that he is in a mood to go boldly and confront 
these imagined horrors. In reality he thinks them old wives' tales (1. 369). 

719. XXC^ !tRtd)ti$. Du Bois-Re3rmond, p. 16 ff., objects that Faust, who 
has just seen a spirit, has no right to be skeptical about the reality of the 
life beyond. But there are many passages in the poem in which the mod- 
ern skeptic peeps out from under the legendary mask of Faust It may be 
observed, too, that the existence of spirits does not of itself prove man's 
immortality; and also, finally, that the Faust-books, puppet-plays and 
Marlowe all make Faust doubt the reality of heaven and hell. Cf. Intr. 
p. xiii. 

720. @4ale. We have to think of a costly goblet decorated with 
pictures. The game alluded to below was like this : One person, filling 
the beaker, would pledge his neighbor, calling on him for an impromptu 
rime in explanation of the pictures. In case of failure, the person pledged 
had to drain the glass at one draught. 
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723. ||rtilb€ltf€|i^€ ; the sing, metri gratia for the plu., since no par* 
Hcular festival seems to be referred to. 

725. )ltgefirad)t ; in the technical sense of ' pledging ' a health, as in 
L736. 

736+* ^9t ker (Sitgel. The choruses in this scene are to be 
thought of as part of an Easter celebration taking place in a neighbor- 
ing church. Singers personate the angels of the resurrection, the mourn- 
ing women and the disciples. Such a service, held in the night before 
Easter, was once common in the Catholic church. Cf. Euphorton^ 
III, 391. 

737. 6^1)ttft ift erftattbett ; the beginning of an old medieval Easter- 
song, whence the archaic (Sfirifl for (Sl^riflud. 

739-41. ^Cll .... untttiattben, * whom baneful, insidious, hereditary- 
shortcomings (those of human nature) entwined.' 

742. tiefeiS Sutnntett, the bells ringing here and there in the city; 
fetter Xon, the chorus close by. 

747- nm ©rabeiS ifta^t, 'about the darkness of the tomb.' Um'd 
^rabed 92ac^t would be more natural; but cf. Serged'^o(|Ie in 1. 394. 
The line refers to the words ' he is not here, but has arisen,' spoken by the 
' two men in shining garments ' whom Mary Magdalene and her companion 
found at the sepulcher. See Luke xxiv. i ff. According to John xx. i, 
Mary Magdalene came to the tomb very early in the morning, * when it was 
yet dark.' 

748. ^emt^lJICit .... S^ttltbe, * (giving) confirmation to a new cove- 
nant.' (^en^igl^ett is best explained as a kind of * cognate * ace. with ftang. 
Cf. Brandt, § 202. The * new covenant ' is the dtadriKtf v£a, of Hebrews 
xii, 24. 

749-56. Qi^Ot bet f&tihtt^ None of the evangelists states that the 
body of Christ was wrapped, anointed, and laid in the tomb by women; — 
the office is uniformly represented as performed by Joseph, or by Joseph 
and Nicodemus, the women watching from a distance. Matthew makes 
the two Marys come on the morning of the third day, simply * to see the 
sepulcher.' According to Mark and Luke, they come with spices, intena- 
ing to anoint the body, but they do not find it. Goethe adapts the details 
of the gospel narrative to his own purposes. 

762-3. 933tti^ fttti^t ♦ . ♦ ♦ Staube, *why seek ye me in the dust, ye potent 
and soothing heavenly tones'? ^m ®taube differs from im ^taube (L 
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654) in that it means ' cleaving to the dust.' In some verses of the year 
1 766 (^Briefe, I., 46) Goethe writes : 

S)a fa^ id^ erft, ba^ mein er^abner f^Iug, 
SQ^ie er mir fc^ien, nic^tS war aid bad S9emtt^n 
2)eS SB.urmS i m @ t a u b e , ber ben 9(b[er fte^t 
3ur ®onn' fic^ fc^roingen unb mie ber l^inauf 
6ic^ fe^nt. ®r ftr&ubt empor unb n)inbet fld^, 
Unb ftngflUd^ fpannt er aUe 9lert>en an 
Unb Meibt am 6taub. 

So here, Faast * cleaves to the dust,* feeling that the lofty flight of religious 
feeling is not for him. 

764. ttieifl^e ; not ' weak ' in a contemptuous sense, but ' susceptible,' 
* soft-hearted.* 

766. The more common and orthodox theory is that faith is the child 
of miracle. 

771-8. In these reminiscences of Faust we hear Goethe describing the 
religious experiences of his own youth. Cf. Intr. pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

771. Iht( \ here of the mystic kiss, the benediction, of divine love. 

780. %xt\t^ ®(iiff« This ' free happiness * of the spring festival 
(Easter) is described in 11. 903 ff. 

785-96. CT^or ber !3ttnger« The general sense is: While the risen 
Lord is happy in heaven, we here on earth can but mourn our loss, though 
our loss is his gain. The first six lines are protasis and concessive, the 
last six apodosis, the {\t^ er of 1. 793 simply continuing the inversion finb 
tt)ir in 1. 792. 

787. Sebettb ^r^abene ; = ber auf ber (Srbe lebenb (Sr^abene, i. e., 
ber fc^on auf (Srben ein er^abenes ?eben fu^rte. 

789. S9Setbe(uft, 'joy of transition,' i. e., the joy of entering upon a 
new existence. 

799* S^anbctt; the * bonds ' of sorrow and depression. 

801-5. The participles go with eucb in 1. 806, and denote condition. 
* If you live praising him by your actions (t^Sttg) etc., he is near you.* 



9Sor "btvx %\)dx. 

This scene is not found in U. or Fgm., but there are several good rea- 
sons for thinking that it had an early origin. Cf. Kogel in V. L., II., 558 
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ff. (i) Tk£ scenery is, even down to minute details, that of Frankfurt; 
cf. the note to 1. 807-I-, below. (2) The language is in general that of 
Goethe's ycuth. (3) The scene is of a kind that he was more fond of 
depicting in his youth than in his later years. (4) The song in 11. 949-80 
is known to have been in exbtence as early as 1 783. But the early p]an 
seems to have had in view a holiday in May or June, rather than on Easter 
Sunday, which latter would have been too early for the peasant-dance 
under the linden, for sitting comfortably in the open air (IL 1022-3), and 
for the *green-girt huts' of 1. icyi, which can hardly be anything else 
than vintagers' huts amid the growing vines. It seems probable, therefore, 
that 11. 903-40, with their explicit reference to Easter, were inserted in 
1 797-1 801, after the decision had been reached to let Faust be recalled by 
the Easter music from his thoughts of suicide. This is probable, too, on 
other grounds; for the monologue in question, with its accurate scientific 
observation, its eye for the picturesque, its allusion to the sun as landscape- 
painter, etc., suggests Goethe's later rather than his earlier manner. 

It is also very certain that the original plan did not contemplate the 
introduction of Mephistopheles as the casual unmotivated outcome of an 
afternoon walk. Instead of that, we may guess that something of this 
kind had been thought of: After the Earth-Spirit's rebuff, Faust was to be 
somehow recalled from thoughts of suicide by the appearance of Mephis- 
topheles in poodle form, as a being of lower order whom he could * com- 
prehend.' (Certain passages of the text as we have it still connect Me- 
phistopheles, in a way that is left quite mysterious, with the occasion of 
Faust's suicidal purpose; cf. 11. 1579-82 and 11. 3270-71.) Then a friendly 
relation was to spring up between the two and an interval of time to elapse 
before Faust's definitive abandonment of his professorship for the role of 
a * homeless wanderer' (11. 3348-9). During this time the devil, first as 
poodle, then in human shape, was to associate with Professor, Faust as 
familiar spirit, visiting him often, accompanying him on his walks, etc. In 
this interval there were to be several pictures showing Faust in his profes- 
sional environment. One of these pictures we have in the student scene, 
another was to be a holiday scene which should exhibit the brooding pro- 
fessor in contact with the happy, naive people. Faust, at war with himself 
and with the scholar's life, was to take an afternoon walk with his famulus 
and the tricky poodle, and come back at nightfall, refreshed and calmed 
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by the soothing aspects of nature. Then, in due time, very likely in con- 
sequence of an express petition of Faust to the Earth-Spirit (cf. the scene 
* Dismal Day,' U. 13 ff.), the poodle was to be given human shape. 

Why these features of the early plan were discarded on the final revision 
is not hard to discover. The poodle-devil as dramatis persona was quite 
unmanageable in a serious connection. A canine interlocutor, or the 
hocus-pocus incident to his anthropomorphization, would have made com- 
edy out of the suicide scene. Seeking for something that would preserve 
the poetic dignity of the scene, the poet hit fortunately upon the, Easter 
motive which not only preserves but heightens it. This brought with it 
the idea of changing the summer holiday into Easter-Sunday. So the 
monologue, 11. 903-40, with Wagner's reply, was inserted in the interest of 
the new chronology, but the tell-tale evidences of the earlier intention were 
either not noticed or deliberately ignored. Moreover, having now, in 1 797- 
180 1, decided to drop the Earth-Spirit and to introduce Mephistopheles as 
the devil, acting on his own responsibility under a quasi permission of the 
Lord in heaven, there was no better plan than to let Faust come upon the 
poodle seemingly by accident in the course of his Easter walk, and then, 
in a new scene so constructed as to bear the comedy, convert the dog, by 
means of the necessary hocus-pocus, into a man. 

807+* ^^X bent ^^Or» The scene as identified in great detail by the 
late Friedrich Zarncke, V. L., II., 556, is just outside the Sachsenhausen 
Gate (Affenthor) south of and across the Main from Frankfurt. Here in 
Goethe's time there was a convergence of the highways leading east to 
Offenbach, south to Darmstadt and southwest to Mainz. At this point, 
presumably, the beggar of 1. 852 sits with his hand-organ. Here also the 
'prentices separate. Some of them wish to go to the *Forsthaus' (in 
Goethe Jagerhaus) some two miles southwest, others to the * Gerbermiihle,* 
lying a mile or more up the river to the east. The * river inn ' is a short 
distance southeast of the * mill,' but the way to it lies through low, treeless 
ground (1. 812). * Burgdorf ' means the village of Oberrad, about a mile 
southeast, and back from the river, whence the * up ' of 1. 814. The name 
is changed because Goethe did not wish to make his topography explicit : 
university students and Faust and Wagner would be out of place in Frank- 
furt. Faust and Wagner walk southeast up toward Oberrad and pause on 
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a height where they can hear the tumult of the * village ' ahead (1. 937) 
and also have a good retrospect of the city, with the people emerging from 
the Affenthor, and of the boats on the river. The * mountain * of 1. 935 
refers to the heights of the Taunus in the far northwest across the river. 

816. ^anbel/ 'rows.* 

818. jum brUteumal* 'Prentice no. 3 has lately been in two fights 
at Burgdorf. 

821+ . @rftC ; i. e., crfle^ 2)ienjlmobd^en, the natural gender being 
followed instead of the grammatical. 

824. ^^latt, ' platform ' for dancing ; a South German usage of the 
word. 

827-I-. Sfi^fller ; in the sense of the modern @tubcnt. ®tubcnt is the 
word regularly used in U., but in Fgm. it appears uniformly changed to 
©t^iilcr. 

830. beisenber Xohad^ SBci3cn is a weak factitive of beigen* and 

meant originally * to make bite,' now usually * to macerate ' or * pickle.* 
But betgenb often means, as here, * pungent.' %ohad is the older form, 
from Sp. tobacco^ through the Eng. The now usual 2^abaf has the vowel 
of the Fr. tabac. Goethe uses both forms. 

831-)-. SBurgcrntabfl^ett ; girls of the citizen class, intermediate be- 
tween * servant-girls ' and * young ladies.' But the latter will do for a 
translation. 

841. tte^mett . . . . xaxi, 'will take us with them too, though, after all.* 

842. 3^ .... gettitt, * I don't like to be under constraint.' The comi- 
pany is too high-toned for him. 

844. @amftag)$; South German for ®onnabcnb«. 

846. SBurgemeifter ; a dialectic survival of M. H. G. burgemeister, 
Goethe seems to have preferred it both early and late to the now more 
usual SBurgcrmeiftcr, 

853. bocfcnrot^, * with flushed cheeks'; rot^bacfig = * ruddy-cheeked* 
(Schroer). 

856, letettt, * grind.* The Myre* is here a guitar-like instrument, 
the strings of which are moved by a wheel turned by a crank, the so-called 
SBaurcnlcicr or bcutfcf)c ?eicr ; cf. Grimm Wb., VI., 682. 

863. ^tntett, tticit, * away back.' 3n bcr %VXXt\ alludes to the Russian^ 
Turkish war of 1767-74. 
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872. ha^ • . . . S5(ut, * the handsome young creatures/ 3unge8 53Iut, 
for *girl,' is a favorite expression with Goethe. Cf. 11. 2636, 2907, 331 3, 
and Grimm, sud voce SBIut. It is here applied to both the girls. 

874. @!d ift fc^Ott ^Vii, * it's all right/ i. e. : / know what kind of 
thoughts are hidden under that proud coquettish air. The ' young ladies ' 
had been last year's customers of the old fortune- teller. 

876. ^gat^e; the name of one of the girls. 

878. @anct ^nhttaS ^adlt On this night, Nov. 29, German girls 
were wont to consult the oracles and the fortune-tellers with regard to 
their future lovers or husbands. For the folk-lore on the subject, see 
Grimm, D, M., II., 936, and III., 454, 470. 

880. ^r))ftatt; in allusion to the practice of ^r^flaHfel^en; cf. Grimm 
Wb., v., 2482, and D. M., III., 431. The fortune-tellers had their cus- 
tomers look at a crystal, a poor mirror, a sword-blade, or other object re- 
flecting the light dimly or confusedly, and imagine that they saw there what 
they wanted to see. The operator professed to do his wonders by conjur- 
ing the indwelling spirit of the crystal. 

883-902. Solbatett* A company of soldiers march by, singing a song 
expressive of the soldier-ideal. 

892. SG^etbett; supply unS as object. * We let the trumpet woo us,' *we 
follow the trumpet-call.' 

895-6. The thought is : See how we go storming through the world ! 
This is life. 

905. $offttttttfl5-®liic!. Cf. Goethe's G•^v^, v., 14: 2)ie SBfiumc trel* / 
ben ^nospen unb aUe SBclt l^offt. 

909. D^ntnS^ttge .... Qi^tS, * impotent gusts of sleet.' 

912. SBilbuUg nnb Streben, 'formation and growth'; vegetation is 
everywhere starting up and taking shape. 

913. WiU, * is trying.' The sun is personified as a landscape-painter. 

914. IRetltet^ * landscape ' ; originally, * district along a river-bank,' It. 
riviera. The scene being on the banks of the Main, Goethe may use the 
word in its original sense. 

929. be^enb, 'speedily*; bel^e'nb from M. H. G. bi hende, *by hand.* 
940. $icr .... f eilt. it is not meant that the people use these words, 
but that their shouts are so interpreted by Faust, for whom a * human be- 
ing ' is a person enjoying life in free contact with nature. 
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94Z-8. Wagner feels edified by Faust's ialk^ but not by the scene that 
has inspired it. 

943. mtd^ l^er lierUereit = ^ier^r fommen unb mic^ oerlieren. 

945. Sffgf (fl^icitn, ' nine-pin bowling.' Instead of balls for bowling, 
it was formerly the custom to use disks which were shoved; hence the term 

^egelfi^ieben. 

949-80. This song is mentioned in Meister^s Lehrjahre, II., 1 1, as a 
' song which we can not present to our readers because they might 6nd it 
absurd or even improper.' The part of Meister containing the allusion 
was finished before Nov. 12, 1783; see Goethe's Brie/e, VI., 210. 

973. tl^n^ mir. X^Ut mir would correspond to the feib nid^t of 1. 964. 
The girl's dignity has melted somewhat. 

984. ^^Ofl^geUl^rter* From the Middle Ages down into the i8th cen- 
tury, ©ela^tter existed side by side with ©ele^tter without appreciable 
difference of meaning. Since then, ©elal^rter has been provincial or 
slightly humorous, like Eng. ' lamed.' 

987. bring i^n jit. Cf. 1. 725, note. 

988. nid^t nur* The natural correlative fonbem auc^ is omitted. 

993 If. The legend makes Faust's father a peasant. But the father of 
Paracelsus was a physician, and Nostradamus (cf. 1. 420, note) acquired 
great distinction for his services during the plague. We have here a blend- 
ing of data derived from different sources. Cf. Intr. p. xxxi. 

looi. ^nil^ bomali^ il^r ; = au(^ i^r bamaU. 

1020. menig .... beugten, ' it lacks little of their bending.' The syn- 
tactical logic is : @ie bcau(^ten bic^ nur etn toenig me^r gu Derel^ren, {0 
beugtenfic u.f. to. 

1 02 1, boi^ S^ettetabile ; the holy host, or sacred wafer symbolizing 
the body of Christ. In Catholic countries the host is borne before solemn 
processions, and the devout are expected to prostrate themselves before it. 
Cf. SchiUer's Tell, 1. 1751. ' 

1034- t^ltnfler (S^reitmaitll, * obscure gentleman.' 

1035. ^teif^; in the sense of ^retdldufe^ * circuits,' or very nearly 
what we now call * processes.' So Goethe speaks of Uitfered S)afein9 
^relfe, * the circuits of our existence.' 

Z037* Ittit gnHenl^after IS^^t, 'with cranky zeal'; L e., without in- 
telligent method. 
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Z038. 9i^tpttU, * adepts/ in the earlier sense of one expert in alchemy; 
iit^ * one who has found ' the panacea, Lat. adipiscor, 

Z039. SfSsfn^Xyt Ml^e, 'laboratory.' Out of Gr. veKpofiavTeia, i, e., the 
art of divining by calling up the ghosts of the dead, medieval popular ety- 
mology made nigromantia, < black -divining,' as a general term for the 
'dark/ 'occult' arts. Whence 'black art,' and * black kitchen ' for the 
place where it was carried on. 

1040. MtttpitXL, 'recipes.' 

Z041. bad SBibrige seems to mean 'the incompatible,' i. e. sub- 
stances chemically ' opposed ' to one another. 

ZO42-7. The technical jargon of these lines seems to be partly Goethe's 
invention; at least nothing just like it has been found in the books of 
alchemy, though much of the imagery can be pretty closely parallelled from 
Welling and Paracelsus. Cf. Intr. pp. xxvii, xxviii. The theory was that 
the panacea would be produced, in the form of a bright-colored precipitate, 
by mixing two substances in a tepid medium and then treating the mixture 
in heated retorls. But the fantastic brains of the alchemists conceived the 
chemical union as a marriage and the precipitation as a birth or offspring; 
hence they gave to the ' parents ' s} mbolical names of living organisms. 
In this case the father is ' the red lion ' and the mother ' the lily,' but some- 
times the mother was called ' the white eagle,' and the name ' lily ' was 
given to the offspring, i. e., the panacea itself, which is here called ' the 
young queen.' It is not likely that Goethe, who knew nothing of chemis- 
try, was thinking here of any particular chemical bodies; but inasmuch as 
mercury was, with the alchemists, a favorite substance for these experi- 
ments, it is easy to imagine that the ' panacea ' would in very fact often 
turn out to be a deadly poison. 

Z044. ntit Hffneni Or^aWtlieitfeuer ; i. e., the retort was heated in a 
free flame. 

1053. ben @ift; usually bad ©ift^ but now and then ber @tft in 
Goethe. Schiller also makes it masc. in Kabale u. Liebe V., 7 : ^^od) fpiir' 
ic^ ben ®ift IttC^t. The word is hardly, as Schrder thinks, used in the spe- 
cific sense of 'dose,' though that was the original sense of the word. 

1055. (obt; in allusion to 11. 995 ff. 

1056-63. Here, as in 11. 570 ff., Wagner represents the self-complacent 
Aufkidrungsphilosopht whose watchword is * the progress of the race.* 

Z064-7. The logic is : Alas for these fine hopes of yours, that by add* 
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ing ignonnce^o ignorance through successive generations, men will ever 
get their heads above the waters of uncertainty, when we have no founda- 
tion of positive, useful knowledge on which to build. 

1072. ®tf ?ilfft tmb metl^t, *it moves and recedes,' i. e., it is gradually 
disappearing. 

1076-88. Faust dreams of flying away after the sun, and enjoying from 
the upper air a prolonged sunset view. 

Z078. lientl|igt, * hushed ' in the evening shadows. 

1079. @iIiierlio4 in gol^ne SttSme. The great rivers (@trdme) 

would appear ' golden ' in the floods of sunlight, the brooks reflecting less 
light, 'silvery.' 

io8a. snU emSmtteu Sudeten* The heat of the spring sun would 
already have * M'armed * the shallow * bays * of the sea. 

1084. ^dttttt; the sun. Faust imagines his flight slackening at the 
sea-shore and the sun as about to sink from his view after all. • Then a 
* fresh impulse ' comes and sends him out after it over the ocean. 

1092-9, This dream of flying like a bird meets us often in Goethe's 
youthful writings; e, g., in Werther ( Werke, H., XIV., 59) : * Oh, at those 
times how often have I longed for the wings of a crane that was flying 
over me, to soar away to the shore of the boundless sea,' etc. Again, ini 
the Briefs aus der Schweiz (PVerJtf, H., XVI., 226), flying is spoken of 
as one of those * bodily powers which we are not permitted to develop in 
this life.' The floating clouds inspire him with a * desire to plunge into 
infmite space,' and the soaring eagle makes him ' draw deeper and deeper 
breaths ' in his longing to fly. 

1095. ff^mettentb, * shrill-warbling.' 

1 108. ^ergamett; the same as ^ergament, in 1. 566. It comes from 
Gr. {xofTt]) nepyajOiVTj through Lat. {charta) pergamena, * paper of Per- 
gamos'; but the form with /, as if from Lat. '''pergamentum, is the pre- 
vailing one even in M. H. G. {permint^ permit, permentf etc.), 

IZ14, l^erbet fitebCi^dtft, ' gross amorous desire.' 

ZI16. ^ttft, *dust*; a little-used Low German loan-word. It occuAi 
again in 1. 6758. 

ZI17. ^eftlbeit ^O^er ^(nen, 'abodes of high ancestors.' The Greek 
imagination, and not the Greek only, gave a home in the sky to the an* 
cestral heroes of eld. 

^ 1127* fid^ itber^reitet ; = ftcf| iiberatt au«breitet. 
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1130. bcr fd^arfe (Seifterjal^tt. The * bite ' of the north wind is attrib- 
uted by Wagner to the sharp tooth of one class of weather-spirits, 

1 133. Ual^rett ftf^ . . . . Sungen* In Germany the east wind is ore- 
vailingly dry, and a dry wind seems to make breathing difficult. 

1 1 34. SBtiftC, 'desert '; the Sahara presumably. 

X136. tvft tXqVLXdt^ The * refreshing ' coolness that precedes a shower 
is viewed by Wagner as a malicious trick of the spirits to usher in pleas- 
antly the subsequent disagreeable ' drenching/ 

1 147. ^aat ttltb ^ippptl ; 2>aai, the freshly starting grain; @tOp^J«l, 
the * stubble * of last year's crop. 

1 154- Sfeuerftrubel, * fiery whorl.* When this was written, Goethe 
probably intended nothing more by his * fiery whorl * than to intimate (for 
the benefit of the reader or spectator) that the dog was no ordinary dog. 
We learn further on (1. 1377) that fire is the devil's own element. Later» 
however, the poet tried to fit the passage into an optical theory of his to 
^e effect that dark and light are so related that when a dark or bright 
object comes quickly before the eyes in a dim light, there is an instantane- 
ous after-sensation of the opposite color. He himself claims to have seen 
a trail of light following a poodle that ran by his window at dusk. See the 
Nachtrd^e zur Farbenlehre^ Werke^ H., XXXVI., 5 1 7, where 11. 1147-57 
are quoted and said to have been written down auS btd^tetifcl^er ^^tlUItg 
and in ' semi-consciousness ' of a scientific truth which he was able in due 
time to verify. 

1 166. ^ter ; = l^ierl^cr, the converse of the license in 1. 943. 

1 1 67. |IUbc(ttatnf(i^, 'poodle -silly'; i. e., having the characteristic 
silliness of poodles. So the German has pubeftreu, ' faithful as a dog,^ 
pubehiacf t, ' stark naked,' pubefnag, ' wet as a drowned rat ' (wet as a dog 
coming out of the water), etc. 

1 173- ®eift; in the double sense of * spirit *= 'supernatural being,' 
and ' spirit ' = * intelligence.* 

1 1 77. ber Stubenten ♦ . . . @COlar« Wagner supposes that they have 
found the trained trick-dog of some student. — @colar, from Lat. scolarii^ 
* scholar,' * pupil,' is pedantic (but here also meiri gratia) for @d|illcr» 
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©tubtrjtmtncr (i). 



There is little room for doubt that this scene also combines old matter 
with new, though no portion of it is found in U. or Fgm. The lines that 
relate to Faust's flood-Mde of religious emotion, to the closely following 
ebb and the consequent resort to written revelation, suggest the youthful 
Goethe and correspond to phases of his early religious feeling. They pre- 
suppose a Faust who is not yet prepared for an utterance like that in 1. 765. 
On the other hand, the interjected remonstrances with the poodle, the con- 
juring, and very certainly the dialogue, are of late origin, dating probably 
from the year 1801. Cf. Intr. p. Ivii. 

The hocus-pocus of the scene is partly invented, partly based on the 
legend. C. M., after telling how Faust had evoked a spirit in the woods 
at midnight and secured the promise of a visit at his house next day, pro- 
ceeds as follows (Scheible, II., 79) : * Which promise likewise the spirit 
kept, coming to the house at noon, after long and anxious waiting on the 
part of Faust, and posting himself in different positions behind the stove ; 
until after another conjuration by Faust, he exhibited a human head and 
made a deep bow, refusing, however, to come further, on the ground that 
he was near enough already. Whereat Faust is said to have become wroth, 
and to have threatened a stronger conjuration; which appeared to dis« 
please the accursed spirit, seeing that he at once became obedient, save 
that he caused him (Faust) fresh anxiety when he beheld the room full of 
fire and the spirit with the aforesaid human head, .but with a body shaggy 
like that of a bear, so that Faust was constrained to ask him once more to 
retreat behind the stove.* 

1 180. O^nuttgiStlottem ♦ • . . ^rauett, * bodeful, solemn sense of awe.' 

Z181. ttieift. The subject is ticfc iRat^t. After bcbcdt supply unb — 
a somewhat harsh asyndeton, since the object bie is not repeated. 

1 182. Wiibt XtXtht, 'wild impulses,* e. g., the desire to fly. 

1 187. ff^no^erff. @cl^TlO^)(p)cm is the same as fc^nob(b)crn, and akia 
to frf)niiffc(n, * sniff,* * snuffle.* The occasion of the poodle's snuffling at tha 
threshold is explained further on, 11. 1 395 ff . 

Z200-I. The language is that of strong religious feeling, and the im.- 
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agery is biblical. Cf. Ps. xxxvi. 9, * For with thee is the fountain of life *; 
Jer. xvii. 13, *The Lord the fountain of living waters'; Rev. xxi. 6, *the 
fountain of the water of life.' God being thus the fountain-head, the 
'brooks of life ' are the outflowing streams of divine peace. 

1212. ber ©trout; the stream of religious peace that * wells forth ' from 
his own soul. Cf. 11. 568-9. 

1215. bicfcr flange! *... erf e^ett, *this failure can be made good.' 
The thought is, that when the spontaneous inner spring of religious feeling 
begins to run low, then we turn for compensation to the supernatural, to 
formal written revelation. 

Z220. ^ntttbtc^r ' ^hc fundamental text,' i. e., the Greek original. 

1224-37. "^^^ question here turns upon' the proper rendering of the 
word Tioyog in John i. I (h upxv ^ ^ ^yof )» as that which * was in the be- 
ginning ' and * by which all things were made.* Faust argues that a * word* 
can not have been * in the beginning,* because a word is the expression of 
a * thought,' which, therefore, must have come first. But thought can not 
have made the world, there must have been * power,' and yet power is 
nothing unless it is put forth in a * deed.' He is thus brought arourfd to 
the position of Gen. i. i, which puts a ' deed ' of creation at the beginning. 
Strictly he should reject this also, for a * deed ' implies a doer. 

1244. ^\t ^tVit mtX^tU, * leave the room.' 

1249. Sf^attett^ ' phantom,' * unreal apparition.* 

1256. ^it Bift mxt gettlig, * I*m sure of you/ * I can manage you,' 
* you're my game.* 

1257. l^albe ^dttettbntt, * semi-infernal progeny.' Faust assumes that 
the being before him is of a mixed order, partaking somewhat of the in- 
fernal nature, but without being a full-fledged spirit of hell. He decides 
therefore to try first a spell of minor potency. 

1258. Salomonii^ SlI^IJlffeL * Key of Solomon,' Clavicula Salomo- 
niSf is the name of a conjurer's book containing spells and directions for 
the evocation and exorcism of spirits. Saga makes the wise Solomon a 
magician. 

12584-* ®fifift» A supernatural chorus of spirits, minions of Me- 
phistopheles, who have come to help their imprisoned master, if opportu* 
nity offers. 

1260. l^ait^eit = l^ie augem 
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X36a. )O0t, ' lingers in dismay.* 

1271. Hegegtteit, * to meet/ i. e., * to deal with.' 

Z273. Sptudj htt fBxtXt, * formula of the four' elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water; i. e., a formula intended for dealing with an elemental 
spirit. 

ia73-6. Faust here reads or recites from the * Key.' Salamanders are 
spirits of fire, undines, or undenes, of water, sylphs of air, and kobolds of 
earth. The meaning is that a salamander should manifest his true nature 
by glowing like fire, an undine by making a sinuous motion of swimming, 
like a fish or a mermaid, a sylph by vanishing in air, a kobold by making a 
show of being at work. (The kobolds are subterraneous busy-bodies, 
£ng. * gnomes.)' 

1277-82. Faust soliloquizes, congratulating himself upon his knowl* 
edge of elemental spirits. 

Z283-91. The first having had no effect, Faust recites a second 'for- 
mula of the four,' differing somewhat from the other and presumably more 
potent as being in more mandatory form. 

128^. iRauf dieub, ' with a gurgling sound,' like that of flowing water. 

1289-90. If the spirit is one whose character it is to 'be busy,' 
he is to make the motions of helping about the house-work. The Romans 
gave the name' incubus, or incubo, both to the nightmare and to the mali- 
cious sprite supposed to cause it by resting upon {incumberi) his sleeping 
victim. Later, the name was applied to house-spirits without regard to 
this malicious propensity, and in that sense came near to the German ko- 
bold, which might also be a house-spirit. Whence the substitution of In- 
cubus for the ^obolb of the first formula. 

1 29 1. Sl^lU^, 'end'; viz., of the disguise. 

1295. S9Sc4, Since the spirit does not wish to come out of his dis- 
guise, any thing that compels him to do so may be said to ' hurt ' him. 

1300. bici^ 3^^4^tt) ^ conjurer's diagram (cf. 1. 429-|-> note) contain- 
ing a symbol of Christ. 

1306. ttie ©ntf^roff^ltCtt^ * never-born '; i. e., eternal. 

Z307. UnauiSgef^rofl^neu, 'ineffable.' 

1308. ^urc^ . . • • ®egon^nen, 'diffused through all space'; i. e., 
omnipresent. 

Z309. gfrctientlif^ ^urc^ftOf^nen, ' wantonly pierced ' (John xix, 34). 
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1319. ^aS ♦ . . . fiidftt The * trebly glowing light ' is a sign of the 
Trinity; perhaps a triangle with divergent rays symbolizing the *holy~ 
flame * of divine love, which will * burn ' the devil, as do the roses of divine 
love in 11. iiyioff. 

1321+. f a^renber ^(t^olafticn^, * traveling scholar ' ; i. e., scholasticus 
vagans, a name given in the Middle Ages to the vagabond students who 
traveled from one university to another and lived by their wits. 

1322. SBaiS ftel^t . . . . ^ienften, 'what does the gentleman want'? 
2)em $erm is a polite circumlocution for eud^, a use of $ert which was 
common in the 17th century, as it still is in Swedish. See Grimm, Wb., 
under ^crr. 

1326. tueibUfl^, 'vigorously.* The sense is; You've made it lively 
for me. 

1328. ^er .... tierail^tet; in allusion to 1. 1226. 

1330. 2^iefe . . . ♦ trail^tet, 'delves into the depths'; %\t\t being ace. 
Strehlke Wb., gives the meaning of tra^tet more exactly as flc§ bemill^t, 
bort l^lnein gu gclangen. 

1331. S5ci ♦ . . . ^etnt, ' in case of you (infernal) gentlemen.' Faust 
knows that he has to do with a devil, since it was the holy symbols that 
brought him to terms. 

1334- SfliegCttfiOtt, Serbcrtcr, £iigner« The first translates Beelze- 
bub, the name of a Philistine god worshiped at Ekron. The name means 
'lord of the fly,' the god having been probably at first an averter of insect- 
pests, like the Greek Zct)f uTrd/ivtog. In some MSS. of the New Testament 
the name is given to Satan, the prince of devils, ^erberbet translates 
ApoUyon (AttoXAvcjv), the 'Destroyer' of Rev. ix. ii, where it is Greek for 
the Hebrew Abaddon. Siigiier is not a translation of any devil's name, 
but in John viii. 44, we read that ' the devil is a liar (^cvar^f) and the 
father of it ' (i. e., of lying) . 

1336. Mephistopheles means that in doing what men call ' the bad ' 
(cf. 11. 1342-3) he is doing what is, in his own opinion, a good and 
rational work. He must by no means be understood as admitting that his . 
mischief-making is overruled for good by a higher power. 

1347. bie Heine ^axttnWtlif *the Httle fool-world'; a humorous 
transposition of bic tlfirrtfc^e ^leitlttJCtt, * the foolish little-world,' ' the silly 
microcosm,' i. e. man. 
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1349-52. Mephtttopheles here tpeaks as Prince of Darkness, a quality 
which he derives from the Persian Angra-Mainyus, or Ahriman. Cf. Intr. 
p. kxv. 

1353-8. The argument is : Light has no original independent exist- 
ence of its own, being a mere parasite of * bodies.' (Light is manifested 
only in connection with bodies that emit or receive it) But bodies are 
destined to dissolution. The final result must be, therefore, that light will 
perish, leaving primeval darkness in possession of the field. 

1354- Ser^oftet Utht, ' cleaves fast.' 

1360. \m Qhn^tU, 'on a grand scale.' 

1364. plUWIptf ' clumsy.' Mephistopheles has no eye for the world as 
a cosmos. 

1305* fo ^itl .... tttttentommeit, ' much as I have already under- 
taken,' i. e., in spite of all my past exertions. 

1366. ilpr liei)]tfo««ett, * to affect it,' *to do it any harm.' 3l^r re- 
sumes the antecedent part of kiiaft in 1. 1363, but takes the gender of SBelt. 

Z368. (I^entl^tg ; « ru^tg. 

Z370. htm .... Ottsnl^obeit, ' there's no getting the better of it.' 
1374* ^^ finft; dat. of separation with ftd^ etlttoinben, * start forth.' 
'377* Sf^^WW^* Only in the fire does no life exist Mephistopheles 
can ignore salamanders, for they are of his household. 
1378. 9tpUttii; adj. from Fr. a part^ * apart,' * private.' 
138s. Hetgebcitj^ .... haUi, * clenches with vain malignity.' 
Z386. ^ie It&d^fleillliale, ' on future occasions.' Mephistopheles as- 
sumes already that they are to see more of each other, but ' this time,' for 
some unexplained reason, he wishes to be excused. Cf. the introductory 
note to the next scene. 

139a. (Sisi • • • • i^li^lr *^ chimney is also a sore relia^ice for you.' 
1393. (SefteV ^^^^ nur, 'just let me confess'; imperative subjunc- 
tive. Cf. Brandt, § 284, i. 

1395. ^rubenfnff, <drude'sfoot'; a magical symbol in the shape of 
a five-point star (pentagram, pentalpha), designed to keep away evil 
spirits. The drude of German mythology was a female incubus or night- 
mare that injured people, especially children, in their sleep. (Later, the 
name became = Hexe or Unhold.) To keep her off, the magic pentagram 
was carved or painted on the cradle, bedstead or threshold. As the drude 
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had swan's feet, the pentagram was called ' drnde's foot,* from the resem- 
blance to her footprints. Cf. Grimm Wb., II., 1454-5. The Pythagorean 
pentagram, says E. B. Tylor, is a * magic symbol still to be seen in every 
country from Ireland to China.' 

1404. Wdtft htnn bn, ' can it be then that you are? ' Dnbitative sub- 
junctive. — The efficacy of the pentagram depends on the perfect closure of 
the angle that is presented to the spirit. 

1405. bod t^ . . . . geluttgen, ' that's a lucky accident.' The thought 
is the same as in 1. 1403, but that refers to the imperfection in the penta* 
gram, this to its effect in imprisoning the devil. 

1413- Wec^te, Maws.' 

Z416. teitt, * undiminished,' 'in full.' 

X417. db^t^Wadt, * nipped off,' * subtracted.' 

X418. boi9 ift . . . . )]t faffen, ' that (i. e., such an inviolable agreement) 
is not to be dispatched so quickly.' For the use of faff en, cf. : 3(^ tt)erDe 
ini(^ furj faffen, * I shall be brief '; ber ©ricf l|l hirj ju f off en, * the letter 
is to be made short.' 

1420. hitV id^ * * * . ^^^% * ^ really do entreat you.' The adverb l^od^ 
unb ]^5(^{l has the force of a superlative to fe^t in id^ bttte fef|n It is of 
very rare occurrence. 

1423. mir . . . ♦ fagCtt, * to tell me the news.' @ute STOd^t', M. H. G. 
gtiotiu mar, lit., ' good tidings,' is a stereotyped phrase for the entertain- 
ing * news ' a visitor ma^ have to relate. 

1438. QtXXLtxXti, * monotonous round.' 

1441. Uttt§ S^^^^^iP^^^' 'empty trick of magic' The meaning is 
that Faust will not only hear the music of the spirits, but will see the pic- 
tures they describe, smell the grapes, taste the wine, and experience a sen- 
suous ecstasy. 

Z445. tioran, * in advance'; here = Oor^er. 

Z4464-* ®ciftcr; the same spirits as in 1. 1258+. The opportunity 
they have been waiting for (11. 1264 ff.) has now come. Their song is an 
Sinfc^Iaferun0«Ueb, or * lullaby.' They put Faust asleep with their music, 
and at the same time conjure before his vision a series of entrancing pic- 
tures that melt together like the visions of a dream. What they sing he 
sees while sinking into a dreamy trance. As the magic takes effect, the 
walls of the dingy study seem to vanish and he is under an open sky of 
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supernatural loveliness. The air fills with hovering angels, and the land- 
scape becomes a great vineyard, with pensive vintagers exchanging love- 
vows among the vines. From numberless wine-presses rivulets of wine 
iall, broaden to rivers and flow away toward the * isles of the blest,' whence 
come sights and sounds suggestive of boundless happiness. 

Z448. SBdUttltgen; the vaulted ceiling of Faust's Gothic study (c£ 

1. 353+). 

Z449. fRt\%tnhtt; not 'more charming' than the * arches,' for they are 

not charming at aU (cf. 11. 6928 fT.). The comparison is between the be- 
clouded sky, as it appears at first, and the blue ether. 

Z455. SRilbcte^ * milder,* i. e., shining with a softer light than the 
natural sun. These suns do not hide the stars. 

Z456. bareitt; * in ' upon the scene; not here »= barin. 

<459' )Beil0Un0; a loose appositive to ©c^otte. The angels, as they 
float past, seem to bend over the dreamer as they hover above him, exciting 
in him a longing to follow them. 

148a. ^cttiigctt, ' satisfaction,' * delight.' ' About the delight of ver- 
dant hills ' = about the delightful verdant hills. So Grimm Wb., IV., 
3512. Strehlke's um bie geniigenb t)or^anbenen $iigel is too tame. 

1483. ^eflilgel; the birds in the air. A sip of the wonderful wine 
sends them away in an ecstatic flight toward the source of all blessedness* 

1487-8. l^eUen !3nfeln, * the bright isles '; i. e., the isles of the blest. 

Z490. ^attlleitb, * moving up and down,' in rhythmic spell. 

1505. $ltlb; gen. dependent on genie. As Faust's vision ends in 
dreamless ^leep, and the figures pass from his view, they seem to be moving 
off, in their several ways, toward the far-away stars, which are for them 
sources of life, love and gracious protection. 

15 16-7. Folk-lore associates the devil with pestiferous, ugly and 
uncanny animals, especially those of nocturnal habits. 

152c. batttttf. The tense refers back to 1. 1393. The * point' really 
* confines ' him still, until the rat has done its work. Cf. note to 1. 1404. 

1525* Sfauffe; the Lat. vocative, used, as in the puppet-plays, with a 
touch of humor. 

1526. dbttVXOl^f * again '; his first disappointment was with the Earth- 
Spirit. 

1537- bet geifterreii^e ^raitg = bad veic^e (^^a^tretd^e) ©ebrgnge ber 
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^ifler; viz., those he has just seen in his vision. The meaning of the 
somewhat obscurely phrased thought in 11. 1527-9 seems to be: Was 
there no reality behind all this except a dream and the actual escape ol a 
poodle-dog? 



©tubirjimmer (2), 



This scene, taken in connection with the preceding, suggests certain 
dramaturgical questions. The main object of the preceding scene is of 
course to pave the way to the compact. Why, then, when Mephistopheles 
has come on purpose to find an opportunity to lead Faust ' in his way * (1. 
314), should he suddenly assume (1. 1387) the r81e of reluctant prisoner 
and in the same breath (1. 1386) take it for granted that he and Faust are 
* to meet frequently, when he has not yet been invited to come again? And 
when the subject of a compact is brought up, why should he be eager to 
postpone it (1. 1420) and beg to be excused for this time without giving 
any reason for his desire ? Why should he resort to a trick to effect his 
release and then voluntarily return ? And since Faust is perfectly willing 
that he should go (11. 1390-3), why the elaborate hocus-pocus of the pen- 
tagram, the lullaby and the rat? 

Add to this the fact that 'Study' (2) assumes all along that Faust 
and Mephistopheles are old acquaintances. Mephistopheles knocks like 
any ordinary visitor and assumes a familiar hectoring tone (1. 1531). Faust 
recognizes the knock and concludes that he is to be 'plagued again,' 
though we have heard of no plaguing before. He submits to the teasing 
like one accustomed to such nonsense, and is not in the least surprised to 
see his visitor. Nothing is said about the trick that had so strangely ended 
their recent interview. Mephistopheles knows that Faust is subject to the 
•blues* (1. 1534), and has come, dressed as a gay young squire, to drive 
them away. But in the preceding dialogue Faust's characteristic @rillen, 
as we know them, do not appear; his talk is sober and sensible. Mephis- 
topheles knows of Faust's having meditated suicide (1. 1580). Each has 
definite and particular knowledge of the other's character and ways. Faust 
knows what kind of diversions the devil will have to offer (11. 1678 ff.). It 
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is assumed (L 1746) that Mephistopheles knows about the Earth-Spirit as 
a being of rank superior to his own. The devil is perfectly familiar (IL 
1835 ^') ^^^ Faust's professional life. — In short, one can hardly read the 
scene without feeling that the author of it must have had in view a Faust 
and a Mephistopheles who have had much more to do with each other 
than is now provided for in the text. 

The explanation is, no doubt, that the substance of * Study ' (2) took 
shape before 'Study' (l) was written. We have seen already that the 
early plan contemplated a number of pictures occupying the interval be- 
tween the poodle's first appearance and Faust's abandonment of his pro- 
fessorship. 'Study' (2), but without the compact as we now have it, 
was conceived on the presupposition that a friendly relationship between 
Faust and Mephistopheles has been for some time established. It assumed 
that the devil has the entree of Faust's house, has become familiar with his 
master's life, character and pursuits, and has had an opportunity to exhibit 
his ' arts.' Then, one day, he comes as gay young squire and persuades * 
Faust to give up the scholar's life and * see the world.' 

Again : In the early plan Faust was thought of as constraining the 
reluctant devil to his service by the power of magic, and the devil was a 
tormentor; while in the revised plan of 1797 Mephistopheles was to come 
to Faust of his own accord and be a seducer. Cf. Intr. p. Ix. 

Now what we have in the latter part of 'Study' (i) is an attempt to 
blend« as well as might be, these contradictory conceptions and to provide 
the necessary presuppositions. The poet cuts the Gordian knot by simply 
letting both parties assume (11. 1385-92), without obvious grounds on 
either side, that they are to be familiar friends, and then imputing to Me- 
phistopheles a capricious desire to be ' excused for this time,' in order that 
an occasion may be provided for an exhibition of his ' arts.' 

In making this adjustment, Goethe doubtless calculated that people 
would not scrutinize too closely the motives of the devil, or wonder much 
at his knowing things that a common mortal in his position would notl 
know. Moreover, his sudden desire to be excused might be construed as 
due to a feeling on his part that Faust's religious mood was unfavorable to 
the tempter's purposes. Then, too, the lullaby might be taken as a dia« 
bofical lure pointing to the pleasures of time and sense. 
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X535- tbIeT ^KttfeT, ' noble squire.' In introducing the devil at a gay 
cavalier, Goethe follows the popular Faust-drama. Creizenach, p. 143, 
conjectures that the practice began in Catholic Vienna, where the devil as 
monk, in accordance with the original legend, would not have been accept- 
able. But 3unfer Scufel, 3unler @atan, etc., are found even in Luther 
and his contemporaries. 

i53fi- ftletbe, ' coat.; 

1546-7. The thought is: I am too old to enter upon a frivolous world- 
tour as man of fashion, and too young to have reached the apathy of age; 
I have desires which I know that the ' world ' can not gratify. 

1549. (£ltiliel|reil foUfl bll^ ' thou shalt do without.' When Faust's 
' confusion ' is cleared up, he will learn to meet this ' eternal song ' with a 
voluntary renunciation of the things one must * do without.' Cf. 11. 1 1441 fi. 

1559. eigCllftttltigmt SttUttl, * peevish caviling.' Grimm, Wb., V., 
2338, states that the word occurs here for the first time in German litera- 
ture. Schrder thinks that Goethe may have got the term from Fraulein 
von Klettenberg, who is known to have used it in the form ^rfitteL 

Z561. 2tbtn^ftaiitU, 'goblins of life'; the petty cares and annoy- 
ances of daily existence, that disturb and irritate one, destroying the seren- 
ity of the mind, and rendering productive work impossible. These trials 
are conceived as tormenting goblins. That this is the meaning of the 
word appears from Eckermann, III., 162: *0n the Second Part of my 
Faust I can work only in the early hours of the day .... when the goblins 
of daily life (bte Sra^en be9 tagtid^en !?eben9) have not yet confused me.' 

1562-5. Seemingly a reminiscence of Job vii. 13-14. ' 

1569. iiadp tttt^eit, * outwardly,' * in the outer world.' 

1573-8. The theme is : Happy he who dies in some moment of su- 
preme excitement. 

1583. ©ettftljle^ * frenzy.' 
' Z584. {ftg belanitter Xon; the Easter music. 

1588. fi0lf> ttttb ^avUtVmtxi, 'alluring jugglery.' The ideals that 
men pursue appear to Faust in his bitterness like pleasing phantasms that 
* confine ' the soul in this ' cave of gloom ' because, were it not for them, 
we should voluntarily leave it. 

Z591. ^ol^e 9Reill1t1tg; man's high opinion of his own worth and 
destiny. 
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1595. WtL9 * . . • ^tflUtftU, * what cheats us in dreams.' 

Z604. ieitev; in the sense of Lat. i//f, * that well known.* 

Z607-26. A difficult and much disputed passage, the question being 
whether the spirits are good or bad. If they are bad, why do they ' mourn 
over lost beauty'?. If good, why does Mephistopheles claim them in 
L 1628? Probably the dilemma is best met in this way : Goethe imagines 
an order of spirits whose function it is, when there is an act of destruction, 
to bear the remains of that which was over into the realm of that which 
is not. As attendants upon the work of destruction, they are in one sense 
minions of the destroyer; at the same time they are not in sympathy with 
destruction, but are rather nature's pall-bearers and mourners at the funeral 
of beauty. They do their work while deploring the occasion of it. So 
Faust's curse, involving as it does a complete break with the moral order, 
is construed as a destruction of the world of beauty. The little sprites 
bewail the act and pray him to make good the damage by rebuilding the 
beautiful world in his own breast. This he can do by recovering his faith 
in life and in ideals of life. 

z6za. ^allb00tt, ' demigod.' To the * little ones ' the deed of Faust is 
like that of a Hercules with his club. 

Z614. Sriimmertt ; usually Sriimmer as pluraU tantum from ba9 
Srum. But the fern, sing., bie Xtiimmer, is very common, and the weak 
plu. Xrflmmern not rare. 

1619. ^riidptiger; factitive predicate with pe. * Mighty son of earth, 
rebuild it more splendid.' 

1625. Siebev; i. e., songs of congratulation on the part of the spirits. 

1629-34. Mephistopheles deliberately perverts the counsel of the spirits 
in 11. 1622-3. The * new course of life ' they would have Faust * begin ' is 
a change of heart, of moral attitude. But Mephistopheles distorts their 
meaning into : Give up the professor's life and try the world. 

1633. 2Bo .... ftOlfett, * where senses and juices stagnate '; i. e^ wh'ere 
the senses and the blood become torpid. 

1640. ^aif, 'rabble.' 

1 64 1, feilter Hon belt ©ro^en, 'none of the great ones,' i. e., only a 
subordinate. Such was in fact Goethe's early conception of Mephis* 
topheles. 

Z647. xMiiSof ii^ bir^iS rec^t, <if I suit you.' 
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1652. nm ^Ottei^ttiHett, 'gratuitously/ 

1661. ^I^lagft bit ♦ ♦ ♦ . Xriimmern, *when you first demolish this 
world,* i. e., the present earthly life. The end of life is conceived as an 
act of world-demolition; cf. 11. 1608 ff. 

1 665* ^atttt« The verb has a strange sound, since it seems to imply 
that Faust is anxious to end his earthly life, joys, sorrows and all (for ifjneit 
can not well refer to ^leibetl exclusively), whereas the connection requires 
the line to mean simply : * When I have done with this world.' Unless 
we resort to Diintzer's too easy solution, that fann is a misprint for mn% 
foil or tt)erb^ we shall have to regard fann Ic^ crft as used loosely for bin 
i(i| int ©tatlbe, * when I am in a position,' * when the time comes.' 

1667-70. Logically Faust's indifference to the life beyond is out of 
place in a dialogue with the devil. What we really hear in these lines, 
however, is the youthful Goethe arguing in the tone of his time against the 
religious yenseitigkeit, which busies itself with curious speculations about 
the life to come. It is noteworthy, however, that the Faust of the legend 
is at the same time intensely curious about hell and its denizens, and a 
skeptic with regard to the existence of hell. Cf. Intr. pp. xiii, xiv, 

1678. ^od) ^flft bit, *but you have, haven't you?' With the question- 
mark after 1. 1685, 11. 1678-85 must be read with a sarcastic rising inflec- 
tion. Faust rehearses ironically the stock-in-trade of jugglers' tricks with 
which he assumes that Mephistopheles will try to amuse him : sham food, 
illusory liquid gold, sleight-of-hand gambling games, and phantasms of 
love and glory. It is worth noting that Mephistopheles does actually pur- 
vey the most of these pleasures. Thus we have sham wine in 1. 2291, 
sham gold in 11. 571 1 ff.; while Faust as husband of Helena and transient 
king of Arcadia gives us the phantasms of love and honor. 

1686-^7. 3^^fl'* '^^^ mood is sarcastic : * Come now, show me your 
wonderful trees,' etc. In C. M. (Scheible, II., 84) we read that * Faust's 
pleasure-garden was almost like paradise ; for the foliage and grass, min- 
gled with all sorts of trees, kept green the whole year long. The trees too 
would suddenly, in a moment, put forth fruit different from their natural 
fruit.' 

i6gi, t^d^^Viid, 'something good'; i. e., something really satisfying 
and not a mere sham or phantasm. 

1692. fjraitlbctt, ' bed of ease,' * lazy couch '; ' Laying one's self upon 
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a bed of ease ' is a 83rmbol of perfect satisfaction with the egoistic pleasure 

of the moment. 

1694. midp .... Iielftgeit, ' beguile me with blandishments.' 

1698. Xop, * agreed'; usually £0^^. — @d|(ag «tf @dpkg means 

* shake again.' Faust offers his hand twice. 

Z700. fBttWtUt bod|, ' pray tarry.' Faust uses these words in 1. 1 1582, 
but not to the passing moment and not while stretched upon a ' bed of 
ease.' — On the compact, cf. Intr. pp. Ixxi, Ixxii. 

1705. ^r 3^tr fllllat Some of the early water-docks were so 
constructed that the hour-pointer would rise steadily along a bar for 
twenty-four hours and then drop back. The ' falling of the hand ' thus 
marked the end of a fixed period. 

1 710. SSic id| M^wcxtf "- fobalb ic^ be^arre, *as soon as I stagnate' 
— I am a slave anyway, L e., no longer a free, self -determining man. 

1712. ^OCtorfdpmaiti^ ; the supper given by a student on taking his 
doctor's degree. As the text stands, we are left to imagine the scene; but 
in Par. p. 1 1 fi . we find a sketch of a doctoral disputation, which would 
naturally have been followed by a €^d^mau9. This was one of the profes- 
sional scenes at one time contemplated by Goethe and then dropi>ed; for 
the reason, probably, that a third episodical picture of university life Tin 
addition to the Wagner dialogue and the student scene) appeared unneces- 
sary. Or perhaps he found that the scene did not work out well. 

1 7 14. Um .... ttiHen; a formula used in asking for a written agree- 
ment, and meaning, according to Grimm Wb., VI., 417, fflr aUe %oiSjt, i. e., 

* to provide for all contingencies,' * to guard against accidents.' 

1716-30. The logic of this difficult passage seems to be this: The 
word of a man is as good as his bond. It is indeed strange that we should 
be held to our course, in the tempestuous flood of this life, by so slight a 
thing as a promise, but so it is. This curious notion of honor is implanted 
in us, and I have no desire to be rid of it. It pays to follow it at any cost. 
But most men reverence a formal document; very well, then, how will you 
have it? — The formal written agreement is made much of in the Faust- 
books, in Marlowe, and in the puppet-plays. So also Faust's honesty is 
emphasized. An Erfurt legend (Scheible, V., 488) makes a certain monk 
named Klinge endeavor to convert him at the last, promising to say mass 
for him. Faust replies : ' Mass begone ! . . . . The devil has honestly kept 
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his word with me, and so I will also keep my word and written agreement 
with him.* Whereat Scherer, Famt-Buchy p. xii, is reminded of the saying 
of Tacitus : ' So great even in a bad cause is German tenacity. They them- 
selves call it fidelity.' 

1719. fdpaUett (mit), * govern,* * be a law unto.' 

1722. Mefet IBSa^Q, *this strange conceit'; i e., this sense of honor, 
of Xreue. 

1728. ^ad fiBort . ♦ • ♦ greyer, * the word dies in the very act of writ- 
ing.* The somewhat fanciful thought is, that when an agreement is * re- 
duced to writing,* the seat of potency is at once transferred in the minds 
of men from the impalpable word of honor, where it ought to be, to the 
parchment on which it is written and the wax with which the document is 
sealed. 

1737- Xrd^lfc^Ctt Slttt^ So in the legend and the puppet-plays; but 
the custom of confirming solemn agreements with blood is much older than 
the Faust-legend. Loeper says that its use in compacts with the devil is 
a parody of the blood in the Christian sacrament. 

1739. i^ra^Cf ' mummery.' The thought is: Let the farce be carried 
out. 

1741-59. Faust would in a sense * break the agreement,* if he were to 
hold back and give the devil no chance to satisfy him. So he gives his 
assurance that he will do his best to carry out his part of the program; 
i. e., that he will cut loose from his present existence and engage with all 
possible fervor in the business of < seeing what life is.' 

1748. The sense is: As thinker I have reached the end of my course. 

1752-3. The thought is: Produce your marvels; I'll take them as 
they come and not play the rationalist with you. 

1759. ^XX .... 9)'2attlt, * without any cessation the (true) man keeps 

doing.' 2)er STlann here = ber ec^te, tud^tige SD'Zann^ as in !I^ ril^re {tc^ 
ter SD'^ann. Cf. the numerous examples in Grimm Wb., VI., 1562. The 
general thought is well illustrated in a saying of Dicht^ u. Wakr^ Werkcy 
XXVII., 12: (£r l^fitte mir nur fagcn burfen, ba6 e« im ?cbcn M06 auf« 
ji:^un anfomme, ba« ©enicgcn unb ?eibcn pnbc fi(3^ t)on felbjl. — JJhir 
limits raftloS; ' not otherwise than restlessly,' i. e., without any cessation 
whatever, 

1763. The thought is: May the program which so pleases you now in 
anticipation suit you when you come to carry it out 
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z 765- '75. Faust hastens to correct the impression, yeiy natural from 
what he has just been saying, that he hopes for enjoyment from the new 
career. It is to be a wild * reel ' through the world in quest of experience, 
the painful as well as the pleasant. He expects to be bored and to suffer, 
but he will accept that as a part of his destiny, for his desire is to feel in 
his own being all that men have ever felt anywhere. Cf. Intr. p. 1. 

1766-7. fd^merjli^ficm IBerbnt^. The triple oxymoron contains 

this sense: I will play the rdle of pleasure -seeking sensualist, and suffer 
pain and hate myself in so doing. Soulless sensuality indulged in, as a 
matter of experience, by a man capable of deep feeling, becomes * enamored 
hate ' rather than love, and ' exhilarating disgust * rather than true enjoy- 
ment. 

1770. With this line Fgm. begins abruptly, though a large part of what 
precedes must also have been in existence in 1 790. As to Goethe's prob- 
able reasons for publishing the lines 1 770-1867, while suppressing what 
goes before, see Intr. p. 1. 

1774. ermeitettt. This idea of infinite self -expansion was a favorite 
conception with the youthful Goethe. Cf. the lines, addressed to Nature, 
from his poem Ktinstlers Abendlied, written in 1774: 

SSirft aQe metne itrftfte mir 
3n meiiiem 6inn crfteitern, 
Unb wtefea enge ^afein ^icr 
^ur (SiDigteit enoeitern. 

So also in Prometheus, I., the hero says: SBermogt ll^r tnic^ auSgU* 

bc^nen, gu crmeitcrn ju einer SSelt? Cf., again, Faust, 11. 641, 3285, and 
3289. 

1775* 3^^f4^i^^nt* On the meaning of this word in relation to the 
compact, cf. Intr. p. lix. 

1776-84. To Faust's grandiose talk of a world-embracing experience, 
Mephistopheles replies humorously that he has been acquainted with the 
world a long time and has discovered that only God can know it as a whole. 
Other beings must be content with limitations. The hopeless task of 
knowing the world as a whole he conceives under the image of attempting 
to digest a mass of indigestible leaven (*sour dough '). 

1784. Unb eui^ ♦ • • ♦ 9{ai^t, * and for you only day and night (i. e., the 
alternation of day and night) is suited.' Diintzer quotes from Meister^ 
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• IVfrJif, tt., XVII., 372 : SSo Ifl Dor i^m (®dtt) ettt)a« ©o^e« obcr ZUft9, 
ettt)a« $cUe« ober S)unflc«? Sir nur l^abcn cin Cbcn unb Untcn, cincn 
£ag unb eine il^ac^t. 

1785- ^H^ i^t ftdi ^i^rett^ « that sounds plausible.* 

1789-1800. The thought is: The only way to be all-things- in-one is 
to become the theme of a poet. 

1792. (^tltttU^ttltiUif * honorable pate'; vertex honoratusy says 
Grimm, Wb. 

1804. SJlenfdj^Ctt ♦ . . . erttngett. To *win the crown of humanity' 
is evidently from the context, only a new phrase for Faust's dream of 
partaking personally in the experience of all mankind. 

1 816-7. ^'f f^^t . . , « fitljt, 'jfou see things as people just see them '; 
i. e., you see things as they appear ^ you take a superficia view. The logic 
of what follows is : Out upon your repinings over human limitations ! To 
be sure, you have the bodily organs of a man, and you can not be anything 
but a man. But, after all, that is yours which serves your pleasure, and 
pleasure, not speculation, is what life is for. 

X825. bie meitte ; for the rime's sake instead of bte metneti* 

1830. ^crl ber f|iecu(trt, Cf. Scherer. Goethe's Fruhzeity p. 69, who 
quotes from Herder : ©peculation at« ^auptgefc^tiftc beS ?cben« — toeld^ 
elenbed ©ejci^dfte ! 

Z832. bdfctt (^eift. It is familiar Germanic folk-lore that animals may 
be bewitched by elves and dwarfs., See Grimm, D. M., I., 381. 

1837. ^tC Sungen;^. The Low German plu. in -s (see Brandt, § 60) 
occurs several times in Faust. Qi, f^rduleiud in 1. 3020, and SO'^abeld in 

1- 3525. 

1838. 92ad)Bar $Ban{i, * neighbor Paunch'; Mephisto's name for a 
commonplace, fat and self-complacent pedagogue. 

1840-41. Because he would be driven from his position for heterodoxy. 
There is evidence that Goethe at one time thought of representing Faust 
as suffering in that way. Cf. 11. 590-3 6230-8, and Intr. p. xxxi. 

1842. @Ietd), ' this moment.' 

1844. martet XWi^t, Apparently the boy has but just arrived. We 
are to imagine, probably, that he had called earlier and been asked to wait 
outside until Professor Faust should be at leisure. 

1851-67. On this soliloquy cf. Intr. p. li. It has underlying it the 
early conception of Mephistopheles, and was written before the compact 
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had taken shape. The detil that speaki here it a tormentor who b qvite 
sure of hit victim and not at all concerned to win Faust by satisfying him. 
His prc^^ram is not to satisfy, but to stupefy. In retaining the soliloquy, 
Goethe of course counted upon the interpretation that Mephistopheles here 
speaks his true character, having been playing the hypocrite hitherto. The 
fact is, however, that we shall hear very little henceforth of the devil who 
speaks here, or o^ the program thai he lays down for himself. 

z85a. allerllidpfle Stta^. The devil of the Prologue (1. 284) thinks, 
or professes to think, that man's * reason ' is a delusion. 

z86t. Ultlebeitteitllieit, ' insigniBcance '; for Unbebeutfnb^it, after the 
analogy of Slntoefeii^eit, Sertommen^eit, etc. 

i86a. 3a)P|Pellt, fhir? ett, Hthtn, * stiriggle, relax effort, stkk fast.' The 
verbs denote three stages in the progress of a man becoming gradually ac- 
customed to contact with something vile or dangerous. 

1863. QserfftttUdlfeU. The dat. means < for ' in the sense of * for the 
delusion of,' ' as a decoy for.* 

1866. illiergeliett. The Faust of the early plan was to < give himself 
over ' to the devil, but the Faust of the compact simply makes a wager with 
the devil. 

Z867. The meaning is : A man of such insatiable and ungovernable 
desires must have gone to ruin morally, even without a formal surrender to 
the devil. 

1868-2050. On the early version of this scene and the revision for 
Fgm., cf. Intr pp. xxxix and li ; also p. 1, footnote. Otto Pniower. in V. L., 
IV., 317, makes it appear probable that the original scene, as it appears in 
U., consists of two parts separated in their composition by a considerable 
interval, the juncture being at what is now U. 1903-4. The first part was 
comparatively vulgar and bursckikosy while the second dealt more with the 
intellectual side of student life and contained satire of a higher order. On 
the revision, this first part was in the main omitted and the second consid- 
erably expanded. These changes have left traces upon the text as it now 
stands. For the original text of U. see Appendix II. 

1868. att^ier = l^ter. The word was archaic even in Goethe's youth. 
The student tries to talk like a book. 

1874. Sl^aH il^r . . . . umget^atl, ' have you been about elsewhere,* i.e., 
have you called on any other professors? U. has ^ter, i. e., in this city, 
instead of fonfl. 
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X875. The student, full of his momentous errand, does not answer the 
question put to him. 

1879. Utl^ Mtdftii, Cf. 1, 371, note.— -|teratt|eit, 'out here.' The 
student comes from another < land ' (kingdom, duchy, principality) than 
that in which the university is situated. 

z 896-7. In U. this question comes much later (after a dialogue about 
the besetting dangers and trials of student life), and the boy in reply an- 
nounces that he is going to study medicine. Here he replies more vaguely 
so as to give an opportunity for a satirical review of all four faculties. 

1901. SBiffcttf^oft tLUh jll^atur, * science and nature,' correspond 
roughly to what we should now call the historical and the natural sciences. 
But the student does not himself know just what he means. 

X903. The thought is : You must not waste your time. 

Z904. hahti, ' in for it.' 

Z908. bev 3^^« '^^ S^"' ^^ gebraud^en, common^ in the classics, 
is now well-nigh obsolete. 

Z909. Otbltttttg, ' system.' As Leipzig freshman writing to his friend 
Riese (Brie/e, I., 14), Goethe prefaces a list of his dissipations with the 
remark : 3(^ hvau6)t Stvm^ um fletgig gu fein. 

19ZI. d^Ut^ium SogiCttW, 'course in logic' Mephistopheles here 
gives the ' correct ' professorial advice. Logic was at this time regarded 
as a drill study of especial value as a general propaedeutic. In U. this 
whole speech comes right after the student's announcement that he is to 
study medicine. 

1913. f^iaitifdpe 6tiefe(lt, The plu. is now usually strong. The ' Span- 
ish boot ' was an instrument of torture that found favor with the Inquisition 
(hence the name ' Spanish'). It consisted of an iron case which enclosed 
the leg and compressed it, wedges being driven between the leg and the 
boot 

Z914. bebildptiger, ' more deliberately.' 

Z916. bit fiteuj nttb O^tt, 'hither and thither'; a fem. substantive 
made by taking the adverbs IreUj) and quer together as one word and form- 
ing from them a noun upon the analogy of bie Ouete. The construction 
b ace. of the way, with ^infd^lclti^C. 

1918-4Z. The point of the satire is that logic, while parading itself as 
the science of thought, does not teach one to think new thoughts, but only 
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to unravel the thoughts one already has. * In logic It struck me as odd,' 
writes Goethe in speaking of his Leipzig experiences, ' that I was expected 
thus to pull to pieces, simplify and, as it were, destroy those mental opera* 
tions which I had performed from youth on with the greatest ease, and to 
do this in order that I might understand the right use of them'; Werke, 
XXVII., 53. 

1919. auf eiueit ®4Itt0, ' at a stroke,' i. e., all at once, without any 
analytic process. 

1934. atter OtiVXf * everywhere'; adv. gen. of place, Otten being the 
old weak plu. 

<935* '^^^ thought is : Logic makes unravelers, not weavers. 

Z940. Encheiresin naturae, ' encheiresis (manipulation) of nature.' 
The Gr. eyxeiptfotc, * taking in hand,' was used as a medical term = * treat- 
ment.' In early modern chemical treatises it was much employed (but not 
in connection wjth naturae) in the sense of ' operation.' Cf. Kopp, Aurea 
Catena^ p. 6, who translates it cleverly by $anbgrclf(i(i^ma(^ung. From 
some such book Goethe took the word, adding naturae (as objective gen.) 
to give the meaning < tactual investigation of nature,' * art of getting at 
nature's secrets by manipulation.' The idea is that the chemists, like the 
logic-choppers, fancy that they are getting at the secrets of nature, are ex- 
plaining the organic process by which she produces a living thing, when 
they take the thing to pieces and thus destroy at the outset that which is 
the real object of interest, namely, the *life,' the mysterious * vital bond* 
which gives the thing unity and distinguishes it from the sum total of its 
inanimate parts. By cherishing this notion and calHng their folly by a 
high-sounding name, they make themselves ridiculous. This idea was 
a favorite one with Goethe, who looked at things from an artistic or 
aesthetic point of view. * Spare me,' he writes in a letter of July 14, 
1770, * the joy-deadening empiricism which kills butterflies and anat- 
omizes flowers.' Cf. also the note to 11. 672-5. 

1941. f|i0ttet i^rer feUift, U. has bo^rt ftd^ felbfl einen @fel, ' makes a 

fool of itself.' 

1950-53. The thought is that metaphysic is a matter of high-sounding 
names for ideas so very profound that the human brain can r.ot understand 
them. 

1955- ^t^tai WO^r^ 'take note of, 'give heed to'; Orbnuug gen. . 
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1956. l^albt {l|V; not 'you have/ but 'take/ i. e., I advise you to take. 
U. has ttel^mt. 

1959.* ^atadta^^Oi^; the sections or paragraphs into which the text- 
book is divided. The form is a Lat. ace. plu., to be pronounced '^axd^* 
grapl^od. 

1 96 1, er; the lecturer. We have to think of academic lectures con- 
sisting of comment upon a printed text-book. 

1962-3. It was one of Goethe*s grievances at Leipzig that he was ex> 
pected to listen to and write down what he already knew. 

1963. htt $eing^ &tt^ ; an archaic phrase preserving the old unin- 
flected adj. There is really no elision. 

1972-79. These lines upon the study of the law are not found in U. 
Cf . Intr. p. li. The charge is that jurisprudence is the study of precedents 
rather than of justice or natural right. The student must occupy his mind 
with laws that originated far away in time and space (German jurispru- 
dence is based upon the Roman law) and have survived the conditions 
that gave them birth; so that legislation which was once reasonable and 
beneficial may be absurd or even harmful. The nature of the study here 
described appears clear from a passage of Dicht. u, Wahr. ( Werke, XXVIL, 
235), in which Goethe speaks of the contrast between the universities of 
Leipzig and Strassburg. At the latter his mentor said to him : * It is not 
asked (here in France) how and where a law originated and what was the 
inner or outward occasion of it; we do not inquire how it has been modi- 
tied by time and custom, or how far it may have been actually perverted 
by false interpretation or wrong judicial usage. In such investigations the 
learned quite properly spend their lives; but we concern ourselves with 
that which is at present.* 

1972. ®cfe^' ttltb "SitiS^itf 'statutes and laws* (Jeges et jura). 

1986. tierliorgnei^ @tft, 'hidden poison'; heterodox views which the 
student is in danger of absorbing into his system unawares. 

1998. Beretten, 'prepare,' 'devise.' 

2000. ^tiiiX\ a dissyllable. 

2008. fio^t .... fil^len, * one can the sooner feel his own way further.* 

2012. groft^ unb flcinc 2Bclt; here simply a phrase for 'all the uni- 
verse.* In 1. 2052 it is used more definitely. 

2019. 1t0d)^ ' moreover.' 
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9024-6. The meaning is that woman's ills all haye their seat in her 
sexual nature. — It is here that Mephistopheles begins to * play the genuine 
devil* (1. 2010). 

aoag. (Silt Xitel; i. e., you must first become an M. D. 

2031. 3um fBittfomm' (Siebettfadpeit, * then by way of welcome 

(i. e., at the very outset) you have only to reach out your hand for all sorts 
of favors.' Goethe conceived ^tlltomm' as an abbreviated ^illtommen. 

2039. ®tiltt, golbnft. The colors seem contradictory, but Goethe is 
fond of using gotbett in the sense of < lovely/ * precious.' Thus Frau von 
Stein is addressed as golbne grail, ^rfltt is, of course, the color of the 
living tree, as grau is that of ashes and death. 

2048. Sritis .... malnm, ' ye shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil'; part of the serpent's promise in Gen. iii. 5, where, however, the 
Vulgate has dii, * gods,' instead of Goethe's Deus. Schroer supposes the 
change due to Luther's translation, which has : 3^r toerbet fettt tqit @ott. 

2049-50. The meaning is : Let yourself be beguiled by the devil (as 
Adam and Eve were) into forming fine hopes of the wonderful knowledge 
you are to acquire, and you will be disappointed as they were. The lines 
can be scanned after a fashion as hexameters, but the rime indicates that 
they were not consciously intended for hexameters. Bartsch, G.-J., I., 133, 
is probably right in calling them defective alexandrines. 

2051-72. These lines, not found in U., were inserted in Fgm. to fur- 
nish the needed introduction to * Auerbach's Cellar. - 

2052. ^ie Heine — bie gro^e lB3e(t« The < little world 'is the world 
of common life, the * great world ' the Emperor's court. 

2055. htX, * with.' Fgm. has mlt. 

2056. (eidpte ^ithtVL^titif * easy way-of-the-world,* savoir vivre. 
2069. grenerbtft, * hydrogen'; the < inflammable air' of Cavendish's 

early experiments. The first hydrogen balloon was sent up at Paris Aug. 
27, 1 783, in which year Goethe's letters several times allude to his interest 
in the new art 
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%ntxba6)§ better* 

For the original form of this scene, see Appendix II>; vespecting 
the revision of 1 790, see Intr. pp. xxxix, li. On the strength of a letter 
(Brie/ir, II., 292), in which Goethe speaks of having just 'made' a scene 
of Faust, and in the same connection compares himself to a poisoned rat» 
it has been supposed that ' Auerbach's Cellar * was written Sept. 17,. I775». 
the date of the letter referred to. But the prose of the scene as it a^ears 
in U., its crude art, its vivid Leipzig reminiscences, aboTe aQ its undevel- 
oped Faust, who is simply the self-complacent magician of the legend, all 
point to a much earlier date for the composition of the scene.. The letter 
just spoken of may mean only that a part of the scene,, say the lat-song 
itself, was written at this time, or that the ' poet now first committed to> 
paper what he had long been carrying in his mind. Or it may lefer to an 
entirely different scene. 

Auerbach's Hof as known to Goethe was a large, old building (it was 
begun in 1 530) designed especially for the accommodation of traders whoi 
came to the great Leipzig fair. The * Keller,* which stiU thrives ander the 
old name, was a wine-room in the basement. Just how old the tradition. 
is which connects Faust with this place, can not be stated. The Spies 
book of 1587 does not mention Leipzig among the places visilecl by Faust.. 
In Widman, however, who is copied by C. M., we find! (Sche&le, Y., 499)' 
a story of Faust's visiting the Leipzig fair with several companions^ They 
pass a wine-cellar (name not given), where some wotkmen are trying ta 
get up a cask of wine. Faust's party laugh at their efforts,, whereat the 
men become angry and abusive. Then the host promises the cask to any 
one who will bring it up alone. At this Faust seats himself on the cask,, 
rides it up out of the cellar, and then taps it for the benefit of his friends.. 
This exploit was soon localized by the saga at Auerbach's Keller* where in 
Goethe's time, as still to-day, various mementos of the j^unous ride are 
preserved. Chief among these are two pictures, one showing Faust astride 
the cask in presence of his wondering friends, the other lepcesetiting the 
subsequent drinking-bout. 

Widman (Scheible^ II., 511) also tells the story ol the wine conjured! 
from four gimlet-hoLes bored in the edge of a table» but describes the 
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occurrence as taking place at the house of a friend of Faust at Erfurt. The 
trick of the grapes is not reported by Widman, but is found in the Ceniu- 
riae of Philip Camerarius, which appeared in 1602. From this Latin work 
it found its way into various books, some one of which must have been 
known to Goethe. The substance of the story in Camerarius is that Faust, 
being once in a company of revelers, who ask to see a specimen of hi^ 
powers, promises to make a vine full of ripe grapes grow out of the table. 
After charging them to remain quiet until he shall permit them to cut off 
the grapes, he produces his illusion. They all draw their knives and wait 
for the word. Then Faust breaks the spell, and they find they have pre- 
pared to cut otf each others' noses. 1 

1071-f . 3*<^* Ittfrtger ®t\tUtn^ That the •jolly fellows* are students 
is not expressly stated, but so we must doubtless regard them. In U. Alt- 
mayer is called Alten, and Siebel is referred to as a married man. 

2074. (elfreit ^eftdlter ntaii^eit* The thought is : Out upon those sol- 
emn faces of yours ! 3<^ tVtU bic^ le^rett is a formula of reproach. Thus 
Ooethe writes to his sister, Briefe^ I., 32 : 3d| tt>ltt bld| le^rcit fo unfkigig 
3U fein, i. e., ' fie upon yoiir laziness ! * So in Eng. an angry parent says : 
* 1*11 teach you to disobey me,' meaning, * I'll teach you not to.* 

2076. Xv6BjitX\»% 'with bright flame *; from lidfter l^O^e taken as gen. 
of manner. 

2079. ^9|l|ie(t Sdjttieillf 'doubly hog'; viz., once for the 'stupidity' 
of the trick and once for its ' nastiness.' U. has @fel ! ^tpeitl I To 
which Frosch replies : 3)ilug man mtt euc^ tiid^t be^bed fe^n* 

2082. Sinil^a* The word is a musical summons to ' join in * a song 
(9{uilbgefang). Several old German songs have the refrain 'runda, runda» 
runda, dinella.* 

2088. ^ tara Voct^ ^^\ a sort of preliminary do-mi-sol-do. 

2091. The lack of unity and cohesion in the Holy Roman Empire was 
a favorite theme for satire in Goethe's day. 

2099. ClllltCitai; an obscene allusion to the legend of Pope Joanna and 
the precautions taken in the college of cardinals after her time to prevent 
the election of a woman to the papal chair. Cf. V. L., II., 596. 

2101-2. An old folk-song begins with the esiact words of 1. 2ioi» and 
another runs : 
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(Bvu%* mein Sc^&^d^en taufenbmal. 

•105-7. These lines seem to be Goethe's own. The -waiting lovet 
entreats admittance to the room of his sweetheart, who is to bolt the door 
after his departure in the morning. 

21 12. ttttf einent ^reit^toeg. A cross-road is, in German folk-lore, an 
uncanny place. Cf. Schiller, yungfrau^ 1. 112 : 

.... tritt auf ben i^reusweg ^in unb pflegt 
©e^eime 3u>^ifpra(^ mit ber £uft bed 93erge3. 

21 13. S3(0lf)$i^Cirg; the Brocken, to which on Walpurgis-Night (cf. note 
to the scene of that name) witches ride on the backs of devils (^U^ltcufcl) 
in the form of rams, he-goats, etc. 

2120. id| ttlCig 5U leiCtt, * I know what's what.' 

2122. nad| Stanbi^ge^itl^r, * according to the requirements of (their) 
position.' The song is to be a love-song for lovers. 

2123. ^XiX gtttCtt ^wSOjXf * as hoping for a jolly night.* Brander does 
not intend a good-night song thus early. The JU is used as in trinfetl tt)tr 

ein« gur glucfUd^cn 9lcifc. — On jwnt ^eften geieii, cf. 1. 119, note. 

2138. t^Jit; indicative. The form is a dialectic survival of M. H. G. 
ieU > /tf/ (i. and 3. sing. pret. ind.). The a of the modern t^at belonged 
originally only to the plu. For other examples of t^at as ind., cf. 
U. 2145, 2869-70, 3578. 

2139. gettltng* Goethe often uses genung, instead of genug, not only 
in verse where the rime requires it, but in his letters; e. g., Briefer I., 
231* 253. 

2147. ^ifctft ♦ . . . fioii^. 2luf or au« bcm tc^tcn Socf) pfelfcn is a figure 

derived from blowing a flute, and means * to be at the end of one's wind,* 
• to be at the last gasp.' 

2172. eitt flcitt $ari)$. In Goethe's time the Leipzig people plumed 
themselves on their refinement and savoir vivre. The city is called cln 
fleitt ^arid in a book on Leipzig published in 1768 by a theological stu- 
dent who styled himself Baron von Ehrenhausen. See Leipzig und seine 
Universitdt vor hundert Jahren (Leipz. : Breitkopf u. Haertel, 1879), 
p. IX. 

2x74. S3ei elneni Hotteit (^lafe ; not a form of asseveration. Frosch 
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* 

means that one glass will loose the tongues of the two strangers and enable 
him to * pump ' them, i. e., find out where they come from and what their 
business is. 

2x84. ^tllft* The devil has one human foot and one horse's foot 
(cf. 11. 2490 and 2502), which makes him limp. Or, his lamenew is due 
to his fall from the sky. Hinkebein, Lame4eg, is one of his names; cf. 
Grimm, D. M., II., 829. So Goethe's Satyros is a ^infenber SBoIbteufel. 
Hephaestus* Vulcan was also lame. 

2189. iRt|P|iail| ; a village a few miles southwest of Leipzig. In 
Goethe's day its name was used like our American ' Wayback.' Hans, or 
Hans Arsch von Rippach is John Lubber of Lubberton. The jest is at 
least as old as 17 10 ; cf. G.-J., I., 435. 

2192. bttiS ItifttVUOl, i. e., on occasion of our last preceding visit 

2214. ^Ol^ll^ to be pronounced ®0% thus riming with $(0^. The 
dropping of the n is South German dialect. Cf. tnel ^0% for meitl @0^n, 
quoted in Zelter's letter to Goethe of Oct. Ii, 1827. 

2237. toit y i. e., we common people, who are not bound by court 
forms, or subject to the tyranny of parvenu court-favorites, — we can get 
rid of the fleas that trouble us. 

2243. felll, 'deftly.' 

2255. and| rcd|t = ft^on ret^t; fti^on rei^t bott, 'right well filled.' 

2256. Altmayer takes the strangers for wine-dealers from the Rhine. 
2293-4. To be taken, seemingly, as the beginning of a .catch familiar 

to the company. — ^anitibaltfd| toolfl^ * savagely, inordinately, happy.' 

2304. (Sr; cf. note to 1. 548. 

2305. The sense is : I should think we'd better quietly get rid of hinu 
2323. f^ah^ a^. In view of toav in 1. 2322 one might expect ^atte. 

But we must suppose that Brander and Siebel hold each other's noses a 
second longer than the other pair, and that these words are spoken during 
the 5lu«cinanberfa^ren of 1. 2321 +. 

2332. S^eitt, 'well now'; a common exclamation of wonder. Grimm 
Wb., VI., 1 9 19, supposes it to come from mcin ©cfeUc But other phrases, 
like meitl Ueber ^^reunb, or mein @ott, may also have had to do with its 
origin. 

2336. eini^ ; = jiemanb. So again in 1. 7196. 
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The relation of this scene to the general plan of the poem is discussed 
in Intr. p. xlvii. The only occasion for the scene, from a dramaturgic point 
of view, was to explain the astonishing change that was to take place in 
the character of Faust. It is easy to see, however, that the love-philtre 
did not necessitate a long and elaborate scene like the one we have. Me- 
phistopheles might have been made to furnish the magic potion himself, 
as is hinted in II. 2367 ff. But, since the brewing of love-potions was 
looked upon by popular superstition as peculiarly the business of witches, 
and witches are servants of the devil, it seemed plausible to take Faust to 
a witch for the needed elixir. This idea once adopted, the poet gave the 
rein to his fancy and worked out a very simple dramatic motive into an 
elaborate genre-picture. It suited his humor to abstract himself from the 
associations of classical art in Italy and let his imagination disport for a 
time among the gr()tesque superstitions of the North. 

The details owe nothing whatever to the Faust-legend, but are the work 
of Goethe*s imagination aided only by the general literature of witchcraft, 
and also, as commentators think, by certain paintings of the Flemish artists 
Teniers and Breughel. The * baboons ' of Teniers were famous, and in one 
of his pictures some of these animals are depicted as rolling a huge world- 
ball. There is no considerable amount of genuine folk-lore connecting 
apes with v^itches; but since the devil caricatures the works of God, and 
the ape is a caricature of man, it seemed logical to regard the ape as be- 
longing to the devil's kingdom. So Goethe's apes imitate men, and, natu- 
rally enough, their talk and actions contain here and there a touch of 
satire. But we are not called upon to ponder very deeply over this satir- 
ical mimicry, or the glass ball, or the witch's multiplication-table. Goethe 
had from youth on a propensity for humorous mystification. He was fond 
of dressing up nonsense, or mingling sense and nonsense, in such a way as 
to convey a suggestion of portentous wisdom. The reader of Faust needs 
often to be on his guard against finding too much ' meaning ' in the play 
of its author's poetic humor. 

333s* 0tttefeit, ' recover.' Imagine Mephistopheles to have been say. 
ing that Faust's brooding reserve is a malady that requires a magic cure. 
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a34a. breitig Sal^re. See Intr. p. xlviL 

2347. f(ttg, * sensibly'; because at the last (U. 2345-6) Fanst seems 
disposed to take the question of rejuvenation more seriously. 

2349. anbertt; ' other ' than that of magic. 

a35Z-6x. This somewhat irrelevant banter means that 'nature' (cf. 1. 
2345) provides no way of making a man young except to make him and 
keep him a child in experience. One who leads a simple, eventless life 
under primitive conditions remains ' young ' until he is ready to die. 

2358. aii^t ti^ . . . . ffiavb, * do not feel above.' gar 9laub ad^ten 

means ' to regard as a robbery, i. e., derogation, from one's dignity.' In 
Luther's Bible it translates the Gk. apirayftdv ^ydodai of Phil. ii. 6. Goethe 
writes to Schiller, Apr. 29, 1798: grcunb Tltt)iv Wirb e« aud| fftr fcinen 
^auh ac^teti, gu blefer barbarifc^en ^robuction (gauf!) 3^t^nungen gu 
Derfcrtigen. 

2361. 9nf adltjig «... Iierjflltgeil^ 'to (make and) keep you young 
to your eightieth year.* 

2369. lBtitlfcn» The devil of Germanic folk-lore builds bridges, some- 
times that he may reach some object of his lust, sometimes at the request 
of men, in which case his reward is the soul of the first, or of every thir- 
teenth, person that crosses the bridge. Cf. Grimm, D. M., II., 853. 

2392. fBtttti^npptn, * soup for beggars.' The point of the satire ap- 
pears from a passage in a letter of Goethe to Schiller, written July 26, 
1 797, in which he speaks of a then popular play as * genuine beggars' soup, 
such as the German public loves.' Whence we see that httitt means 
•thin,* 'watery.' 

2397. fd|Ied|t Xft^d UfttUi, * it (i. e., the distribution of wealth) is 
badly ordered.' 

2398-9. The ape means that he only needs money to give him a repu- 
tation for ' sense.' 

2401. W§ itotto fe^Ctt, ' take a risk in the lottery.' 

2410. 5»^ ^^^ lebetlbig, * I am alive,' i. e., lively, spry. The ape jumps 
out of the way of the ball and advises his son to do likewise, lest it burst 
and kill him. 

2417-8. These lines allude to the art of coscinomancy or divination by 
means of a sieve. It was employed commonly in Germany in the i6th 
and 1 7th centuries for the detection of thieves. A witch or other expert 
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rould take the sieve between the two middle fingers, speak an incantation, 
and pronounce the names of suspected persons. At the mention of the 
right name the sieve would begin to turn. There were also other methods. 
Cf. Grimm, D. M., II., 927. 

2428. in Seffel ; for tn'n, i. e. In ben ©effct. The contraction does 
not occur elsewhere in Faust, but is found in G'dtz repeatedly; e. g. : 3^t 

loarft fie bent geinb an ^0|)f ; follfi bu nlc^t in ©treit — both from the 

first act. 

2429-40. J^immUffi^ S3Ub. Mephistopheles seeks to excite Faust's sen- 
suality by showing him a vision of female beauty. There is no occasion to 
think of Helena, much less of Gretchen. 

2442. bratio; in allusion to Gen. i. 31. 

2452. leimen* The crown is as yet only cracked. The apes want the 
play-monarch to mend it, just as real monarchs mend their broken crowns, 
with sweat and blood — those of their subjects. 

2494. aitfttli^tige* The ape-poets are called * honest' because of their 
frank admission that ideas are with them a Secondary consideration, a mat- 
ter of luck. They chatter and rime, and may happen, now and then, to 
express a thought. The lines are aimed at jingling rimesters who have 
nothing to say. 

2483. iH&tL^ Ifalt * * . . 5u; = mad l^dlt mid^ bat)on ab, bag i(^ )u> 
fd|lage. Cf. 1. 1020. 

249Z. 9{abttt* The Norse god Odin had two ravens, Huginn and 
Muninn (Thought and Memory), who brought him tidings of what was 
going on. Mephisto's ravens actually appear further on, in 1. 10664. 

2504- Sttttfer 8atan. Cf. 1. 1535, note. 

2507-g. A side thrust at the Age of Enlightenment. Men look on 
Satan as a myth; they have got rid of the Evil One, but not of the evil 
ones. 

25i«. fd^afft; the weak verb fcf)affen, in the sense of Befe^ten, is South 
German dialect. 

2540-52. From behind her ape-pulpit, with ape -candelabra on either 
side, . the witch, as priest, declaims from her big Bible — unctuous non« 
sense. 

2543* flJ^i^'ir * even ' i. e. an even number. 

2556. manlike %t\i\ an unusual expression for t)iel 3<it. 
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1561-3. The devil refers here to the doctrine of the Trinity. Said 
Goethe to Eckermann, Jan. 4, 1824, in speaking of the world's reception 
of his ideas : ' I believed in God and nature, and in the victory of the noble 
over the bad. But that was not enough for the pious souls; I was also to 
believe that three are one and one three. But this was opposed to my in- 
stinctive feeling for truth.' 

2563-6. The logic is : So they babble on/ and no one interferes with 
them, because it is the nature of man to assume, when he hears words 
spoken, that they must have some meaning, though he does not under- 
stand it. 

2567-72. The witch, still parodying the priestly tone, insists that her 
wisdom is not the wisdom of the world, but transcends reason. No use to 
think about it, it must be received by faith. 

2581. ^raben; not academic, but something like masonic, 'degrees.' 
The thought is simply : He is no novice. 

2591. Sitb, The witch gives Faust an incantation which will inten- 
sify the effect of the potion. Schroer sees an allusion to the distributors 
of religious tracts. 

260Z. Softer aller gfl^anen; the Helena of the legend. But of course 
Goethe was thinking of Gretchen. 

2604. ^etenetl, Goethe makes the name ^'lene, as here, or ^ele'tie, 
according to the exigency of the meter. 
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With regard to the Gretchen scenes in general, their earliest form and 
sequence, the names * Margarete * and * Gretchen,' the omissions of Fgm., 
and the revisions and additions of the final version, see Intr. pp. xxv, xl, 
xlii-iv, lii-iv, Ixii-vii, and Ixxx-ii. The scenes are nowhere distinctly local- 
ized, but we may suppose that Goethe had in mind his native city. 

2606. 9)letnetl 9(rnt Itnb %t\t\X^ Present approved usage would re- 
quire SWcincn 3lrm unb mcln ©etcit. U. has SWcin, i. e. SWcin'iu — 
Respecting ^]^t as pronoun of address, cf. note to 1. 548. 

2607. ^rait(etn« For Gretchen the word means * fine young lady.' It 
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was formerly applied only to persons of noble rank or high station. When 
its use was extended, gttdbtged was prefixed to give the implication for- 
merly given by grfittleln alone. — SBebtr . ♦ . . toebor, for tothtx ttOd^, is 
colloquial. 

a6ii. {tits UVh tttgeitbreidl, 'modest and virtuous*; a very' dubious 
compound = flttfam unb tugcnbreid|. There is no such word as fittretc^,^ 
while ftttenreid^ would not give the required meaning. 

a6i4. bie Sage ber SBelt^ ' while the world lasts '; ace. of duration. 

2617. fittj attgebltltbetl, 'snappish'; an expression derived, according 
to Grimm Wb., from the practice of giving savage animals a short tether. 
'To be tied short' thus came to mean *to be cross and unapproachable.' 
It is thus much the same as f(^nip))t{d() above. 

2623. tfOthtU U. has l^erbei, giving the sense of ' crept up by/ instead 
of ' crept past.' The first seems better since he would hardly hear so much 
in merely creeping past. 

2628. $aitd JtiieberUd^^ < Jack Profligate.' The adj. occurs in various 
phrases as the name of a dissolute person, i. e., )6ruber 2ithevUdl, %xavi 
filebcrtit^, SHonfieur ?icberlicf). 

2630. biitlfelt ilfttt, 'he fancies conceitedly'; a denominative verb 
from S)flnfet, * conceit.' 

2633. ^agifter Sobefatt, 'Master Worshipful.' $!obefatl, changed 
from Sobefant, ' laudable,' was appended to a title at first as a serious, or 
mock serious, title of respect. Thus, $err Slitter ?obcfan (Wieland), 
^aifer 9lot^bart IBobefan (Uhland), ein jiunged ^etbd^ett Sobefan (Biirger). 
972agif!er Sobefan early became stereotyped as a sarcastic form of address 
to an academic graduate who showed himself inclined to dogmatize and 
•lay down the law' (cf. ®efe^ in 1. 2634). 

2639. Wa& ♦ . . . ntag, * what is possible.' 

2642. {ieben ^tnuhtn, U. has fieben ^age. The ground of the 

change and the nature of Faust's pressing business are not apparent. 

2650. IBtintboriltttt, 'fol*de-rol'; a Latinization of "Ft, brimborions, 
* trifles,' * knick-knacks.' 

2652. mSIfd^e (Sefdjid^t' ; in allusion to lubricious French novels, or 
perhaps to Italian tales in the manner of the Decamerone of Boccaccio. 

2654. 0]^lte @d|im^f . . • • @tia(^ 'joking and jesting aside'; an old 
alliterative phrase preserving the original meaning of ^d^tmpf, i. e., 'jeaty' 
' pleasantry.' 
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2659. (in^l9\d^0^, * heavenly creature *; one fit to be the sweetheart 
of an angel 

2674. reftfflren, 'succeed'; ¥r.reussir, 
3677. rOt^iretl, 'reconnoitre*; IjbX. revidere. 
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2699. %t\V%t^ ^^^% 'Christmas gift/ The German fiction is that 
the gift comes from the Christ-child, so that the gift itself is called a ^eili* 
ger <2[^ri{i, or C[^riftfinb(^en; so we sometimes speak of a child's Christ- 
mas-gift as his Santa Gaus. 

2706. belt Soitb Irihtfeitt ; in allusion to the practice of sprinkling 
sand on the floor after scrubbing. Dainty house-keepers make orna- 
mental patterns of the sand, — hence traufelt 

2709. SBonnegraili^, ' rapturous awe.' 

271 1-2. $lcr flilbeteft (bw) .... aiX9, 'here (i. e., in the bed) thou 
<didst bring to perfection the angel born here'; eingeborett in the sense of 
innatus, * native ' to a particular place. 

2716. entlOirfte fil^, ' wrought itself out.* The preceding SGBebeit des- 
ignates the silent, mysterious formative process by which the work was 
accomplished. It is doubtful whether a metaphor of weaving a tapestry- 
figure is intended. 

2727. ^tX 0t0^e $find^ ' the grand gentleman.* The phrase was much 
used in the 1 6th and 17th centuries in the sense of 'rich man,' 'gentle- 
man,' in contrast with (leiner ^aitd or ^tettt^and, ' conunon man.* Now 
it usually means a ' tall fellow.' 

2732. mo attberiS, ' in another place.' Mephistopheles makes a mys- 
tery of the source of his treasures. 

2736. The sense is clear from U., which has 

Urn einc ^firftin }u gewinnen. 

2737. 3^^^* ^^ ^°8^^ seems to be : With such costly trinkets you 
might win a high-born * child ' (all women being children in their love of 
finery), instead of a humble, ignorant girl To be sure, though, one is as 
good as another for our game. 
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t 

2748. fe^i hxtin ; not, ' you look on,* but simply, ' yon look.' The 
rerb is often so used by Goethe, e. g., in 1. 2797. Cf. Grimm Wb., II., 775, 

2759-82. In JDic/U, u. Wakr., Werke, XXVIII., 287, Goethe says that 
he recited *The King of Thule' to'Jacobi in the summer of 1774 as one of 
his * latest ballads.' The poem was published, with music by Seckendorff, 
in 1782, the text agreeing in the main, but not exactly, with that now 
lound in U., in which the first two stanzas run : 

®d war ein Jlbntg in %yx\z 
(Sinen golbnen 93e(l^er er ^ett 
(Empfangen t>on f einer S3ule 
9(uf i^rem XobteSbett. 

%tx 9ed^er toar il^m lieber 
Xrant brau$ 6e9 jebem @d^mau8* 
S)ie Stugen gingen il^m iider 
@o offt er trant barauS. 

These two stanzas, it will be seen, underwent a radical revision for Fgm., 
the others remained substantially unchanged. 

2759. X1|U(C t ^^ ultima Thule of the Romans^ best identified with 
Mainland of the Shetland Isles. 

2763. ©)5 Qing .... barit^er, * he prized nothing more highly.' 

2790. ®d|ll1t^ ; South German dialect for jtel^. 

2791. meiu' %^%^f 'in my life'; ace. of duration. 

2800. man Vti\V^ auii^ fein, * people pass it all by just the same.* 



@))ajiergang- 



In U. the scene is headed ^ 11 e e. 

2806. bag vSlf^ ftltfi^en fi^nnte; not * curse it,' but *use it to swear by.' 

2808. 80 feiit ©eft^t = fein jotd^ed @efi({)t. 

2817. gar cittcn fcineit = cincn gor feinen. 

2824. S3ef iittgt, ' makes bcfaiigcn,' i. e., * perturbs,' * deprives of peace.' 
— 3^4^ ^'^fr * consumes,* is to be taken literally. The mother believes 
that the possession of ill-gotten gains causes the body to wither. 

2828. Ifalt ; a South German expletive having such meanings as fret* 
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Ii(^, hod^f ebetif too^I^ fletoig, or, in Eng., < indeed,' Uo be sure/ 'yon 
know/ ' don't you see? ' — ®efd|ettlter &imU The German adage of the 
• gift-horse ' runs : Qiwm gefc^eittten @aul ftr^t man nid^t iti'd WlanL 

2835. ^^ allusion to Rev. ii., where blessings are promised * to him 
that overcometh.' 

2838. fiiergeffen. Oeffeit, for geeffen, is the earlier pple. of effcn, ge* 

geffeit having come into use as late as the 1 7th century. The form used 
here presupposes a separable {t(^ fibeteffen, pres. idj effe Itltc^ flber ; but 
id^ ilbereffe mi4 is usual 

2843. BtxUt^ tin ; from elnfiretc^en, < to bag.' 

2857. tn^\ * hurry ! ' So in Lessing's Nathan : ma^\ erjfi^r, er* 

2858. $Allg' bid} Ott ; like our colloquial ' get in with.' 

2859. I6rei* Porridge is thick and moves slowly. 



2)cr 9lad^barin ^aus. 

a868. otif bent ^it9% * on the straw '; i. e., bed of straw. 

a88o. X^td^^; here subjunctive. 

a88a. bn» Cf. note to 1. 548. 

2890. £eitteit felieil IS|t The dat. Is a Gallicism, Fr. /aire tmr d 
^ueiqu'un, 

289a. matt ntOl^t .... tlOt^ ' we can also invent some story for her.' 

2894. @i$ gel|t . . . • ^ingen, * there's something wrong about it'; 
more literally : ' It does not happen with things that are right.' Cf. Clavigo^ 
act V. ; (g« mflfite mit bent Seufel gugcl^en, ' the devil would have to be 
in it.» 

^^'S'\'* S3itl|illtgel; the curtain before the peep-hole in the door. 

2906. ^ranletn ; cf. L 2607, note. 

2926. ^(ittOttiUi^. The finest of the Paduan churches b the famous 
basilica of St. Anthony, where the bones of the saint rest in a splendidly 
decorated chapeL Hence the humor of giving the drunken vagabond 
Schwerdtlein a resting-place close to St. Anthony. 

3933* ^djOttftiit ; = ©^outnilnge, * medaL' 

2936. bettelt. Supply aid ee iDeggtbt. 
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9954. ha^ er , . • . f^httt, * that he would deserve a worse fate still.* 
(Sttoad auf ber 3^^^ fjahtn is ' to have something on the score ' against 
one. ^(itte is potential subj. The sense is : He found that if he were to 
have his deserts he would be * booked ' for a worse fate than dying on a bed 
of filth. 

9970. eud^ ; ethical dat. U. has instead re(^t ^ergltd^. 

2981. tin ffi^Bned 3f>'&tt(eilt; i. e., a courtesan. The following lines 
are a gross allusion to the * Neapolitan evil ' as the cause of Schwerdtlein's 
death. 

2982 • 9{atie(f from Italian Napoli, is used by Goethe also in Tasso, 1. 
3137, and in the Romische Eiegien. The usual form is 9'{ea))el, from 

2991. S^ifirte » audfp&^en, 'I should look around.' 
3020. gfrJiitleittiS. Cf. 1. 1837, ^^^^* 



@ t r a fe e* 

3025. SBiH^ig fBrbeni, *is it going to work?' 

3028. ^aibjbax^ SRartlfeit ; i. e., 9{ad|bard SDtart^en, which is the 

reading of Fgm. This manner of designating a neighbor's wife (or daugh- 
ter) is common in popular speech. Thus Freytag writes : ^0 jl bu l^eut 
t)iellei(^t 9{a({)bard §lddc^en gefproc^en ? And Matthison : !£)eii $ag, too 
9{ad|bard Sotte gur ^eilc^enlefe tarn. U. has 92ac^baar SJ^artl^en. 

3030. ^vm .... 3t0tltnei1tiefen, * for the business of a gypsy go- 
between* (hendiadys). The gypsy fortune-tellers were consulted espe- 
cially in love-affairs. 

3037. Sancta Simplicitas, * sacred simplicity'; the words spoken by 
the martyr Huss when, at the stake, he saw an old woman throwing a 
fagot into the flames. 

3040. ^a toart ilft^^ mtn, ' in that case you would be one indeed/ 
i. e., if you were to insist on going to Padua. 

3050. So)|]^iffe* Mephisto's sophistry consists in his implication that 
the honest mistakes of the theological professor are on a par with delib* 
crate falsehood. 

3056. SBtrb; supply bte Stebe feitu 
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3069. 9led^ M^^attUf * to maintain that one is right,' * to have the 
last word ' in an argument. 

307a. toeil il^ llttt§. In saying that he * must ' consent to the false- 
hood, Faust means that he is so under the domination of his passion 
for Gretchen that he can not help himself. He must have her, can 
not live without her ; and as the proposed deceit promises to accom- 
plish his desire, he can not allow himself to be balked by scruples of 
conscience. 



® a r t e n. 

3081. ^ttcmitmiPbirt • , • • ttid|tr ' don't put yourself out' by conde- 
scending to kiss such a hand. 

3089. raff^etlr 'active.* 

3098. ber fjfreunbe l^ftttftg, ' many friends.' The construction is rare, 
if not unparallelled, and seems due to a .blending of bie §reunbe (ace.) 

^fiupg (i. e., ^aufentt)cife, * in large numbers ') l^aben, and ber greunbe 
k)iele l^aben. 

3 1 1 4. aCCttrat, * economical.* 

31 16. regen, *make a stir.* 

31 18. bor ber ^taht, *in the suburbs *; but Gretchen and he: mother 
Jive in the city. 

312a. metne Kebe ^Oi^, <my blessed trials.* 2kh is used with a touch 
of irony in various phrases, like bie liebe ©elDO^ttl^ett, ' blessed habit,* ba9 
liebe (S.incrlel, *the blessed routine.* So Goethe writes, Briefe^ I., 233 
(he has been speaking of his past illness and the trouble it gave to his 
friends: S)oc^ id) t)erbiente 3)^itteiben; ic^ ^atte auc^ tneine liebe l^aft. 

3173. @i9 fd|ieit .... an§U10anbeIn, * it just seemed to come over him 
all at once.* 

3174. g^rabe (lill JU ^anbeln, * to act his pleasure,* * do as he pleased.' 
3x76. bcgotttttt* In Goethe's youth this was the preterit form of 

begtnnen that came most naturally to him; in the latter part of his life, 
begann. Cf. Grimm Wb., I., 1297. 

3188-94. On the prose cf. note to 11. 468-74. 
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3198. ttientanb ltid|tiS, The double negation is colloquial, but is some- 
times used by Goethe in dignified prose; e.g., in the Campagne in Frank- 

reichy Werke, H., XXV., 60 : 3n biefcii ^ugenBUcfcn, too 9?tctnaiib iiic^t« 
)u effen ^atte u. f. to. 



©in ©artenl^aiiSd^en* 

This scene is really a part of the preceding one, the summer-house 
being in Martha's garden. Escaping, half in frolic, half in maidenly alarm, 
from Faust's passionate declaration (11. 3188-94), Gretchen runs into the 
summer-house, and is at once followed by Faust. There is no change of 
time, place or actors. That the scene has a separate heading (which it 
has in U. also) is probably due to the fact that it took shape as a dramatic 
picture by itself. There are also two other indications that, when it was 
composed, the garden scene was not vividly present to Goethe's conscious- 
ness, (i) In 1. 3206, instead of tjoil §crgcn \W 16) bic^, Gretchen is made 
to say, in U., fcf)On tange UeB ic^ bic^. (2) At the end of the scene, 11. 
3213-4, Gretchen chides herself for standing * abashed' before Faust and 
saying * yes ' to all his wise talk. In fact, however, Faust has not talked 
'wisely' at all (as he does later in the following scene), and she has been 
loquacious. It is Faust who has said * yes ' to her. One is hardly satisfied 
to call this a touch of nature and say that Gretchen only imagines that she 
has appeared stupid. As to the textual change, Goethe would hardly have 
put the comparatively neutral and tame tjoil §ergcn in place of the more 
significant fd^ott (ange, had he not felt the latter as an incongruity, in view 
of the close sequence of the two scenes. 



aSatb unb ^o^Ie. 



The idea and genesis of this scene, its original position after the scene 
*At the Well,' its later transposition to where we now find it, and the diffi- 
culties thus created, are discussed at some length in Intr. liii-iv and Ixii-iii. 

3217. ^tt gnbfit* This * giving' can not of course refer to the occasion 
of the Spirit's appearance in 11. 482-513, where nothing is given or prom- 
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ised. Nor is it likely that Goethe, so late as when these lines were written 
(1788-9), was planning a second citation of the Spirit by Faust. The 
right understanding of the matter is rather this : The Earth-Spirit is a 
symbol of nature, who gives to man all things that come to him. For this 
'giving,' no appearance in personal form is necessary — just as Goethe 
thought that the best worship of Nature was a spiritual communion for 
which no visible symbol was needed. Cf. Intr. p. liii. 

3222. fait fitaitlteitbeit S^efnd) ; the perfunctory visit of the gazing 
tourist. 

3226. Vteine S^rfiber» The sense of man's kinship with all living 
things was with Goethe at first a mere poetic sentiment — a part of his 
youthful nature-worship. Cf. Werther's second letter : * When I lie down 

in the tall grass by the falling brook, and, closer to earth, feel nearer 

to my heart the thronging multitude of the little world, the countless, in- 
scrutable forms of worms and gnats, and feel the presence of the Almighty 
who created us in his image, etc' — Later, the sentiment became a 
serious scientific opinion. Cf . the letter to Knebel, of Nov. 1 7, 1 784 : 
' Man is most closely related to the lower animals,' etc. 

3231. il^tevt ^HM, 'at its fall'; a kind of responsive dative. 

3238. ftlbente &tftaUttL The * silvery forms of the earlier world ' are 

the oreads (Don gelfeitkodnben) and dryads (aud bem feud^ten $u{c^) of 
the Greeks. 

3249. @ettlt(. Cf. Intr. p. Ixiii, foot-note. 

3254. 9tttltn; m</ri gratia for yitmnu 

3256. atn gitten S^ag; = an cincm gutcn Xag, • on one of my good 

days.* 

3265. ba$ Cr Widt tnUU^itt, * for boring me '; Fr. ennuyer, 

3268. $tt\\^S!ttnb2f * hodge-podge,* * confused medley.' 

3270-1. The meaning is: If I had not called you away from your life 

of solitary brooding and morbid introspection, you would have committed 

suicide ere now. But see also the introductory note to the scene * Before 

the Gate.* 

3272-3. SEBttd ^aft .... Herfl^ett, • what is the matter with you to be 

sitting out your days like an owl ' ? 

3277. ^OCtOt» A * doctor ' might be spending his time thus in th« 

interest of science. 
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3285-90. On the imagery, cf. 11. 614 ff. 

3286. wit .... btttd^nitil^Iett, * permeate with bodeful impetuosity.* 

3287. ^ttc fCC^i§ Xaf^mttV ; i. e. * all creation.' 
3290. htV (Stbettfol^tt ; nominative absolute. 

3294. geftttet ; to be taken as adj. with pfui. The sense is : It's all 
very well for you to pronounce your high-moral * shame ! * 

3298. (^elegentUd^ « * * . ttorplfigett, ' to delude yourself a little now 
and then '; namely, with these grand self-communings in the woods. 

3300. nbgetricbett^ * exhausted.' The word is sometimes applied to a 
horse tired from over-driving, or a wild beast exhausted by the chase. The 
idea is that human wit can not endure very long a life of solitary brooding 
and Faust is already * again ' (i. e., as in 11. 1 544-1 606) at the point of ex- 
haustion. 

3301. aitfgetiebeit, 'used up.' The meaning is: You will be reduced 
to sheer insanity. 

3312. UcJ^ t0f * it would become.' 

33x3. nffettfltttge; quoted in Grimm Wb. only for this passage and 
defined Blutjiung, i. e. * very young.' It would seem as if bad affenjunge 
©lut were a comical transposition of bcr Btutjungc Slffc, *the young 
ninny.* In 1. 3521, Gretchen is called a ©raSaffc. 

3318. ^tnu id^ * » . » ttlSt ^ ^ the beginning of a well-known folk-song 
which continues : 

tXnb aud^ awei ^Ittglein f^m% 
%VdQ' idf au bir. 

3325. iBtltf * indeed ! ' * right you are ! ' 

3334. fieib bei8 ^etrn; the holy wafer of the sacrament. 

3337* S'^\Sixn%^)^awc\ in allusion to Song of Solomon iv. 5. 

3345-69. These lines occur in U. in another connection, being spoken 
by Faust when on his way to visit Gretchen at night — the visit which was 
to result in Valentin's death. 

3346. Sa^; conditional imperative. 

3^52. bunt^feit * dim,' * vague.' 

3360. mn^te* On the original implication of the tense cf. Intr. pp^ 
liv, Ixiii. 

3367. @e]^ Cill. When it was first written this meant * go into Gret* 
chen's house '; now it means * go into the city.' 
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3369. er; i. e., Stop^, implied in St^^dlttL U. has e6> 
3371. eiltgeteitfelt, ' diabolized.' 



©rctci^cnSStubc- 



These stanzas are probably to be taken as a lyric monologue rather than 
a song. They seem to have been written originally as one in a crescendo 
of such monologues picturing Gretchen alone with her shame and sorrow; 
for the lines read naturally only on the presupposition that Gretchen has 
already fallen and been, at least temporarily, deserted by her lover. This 
desertion is now sufficiently provided for by * Forest and Cavern,* and this 
may have been one of the reasons for inserting that scene where we now 
have it. On the other hand the scene stands in U., as in the final version, 
just before the * catechization * ; which requires it to be read under the 
presupposition of Gretchen's innocence. It appears possible that the 
scene was given its position originally in order to break the succession of 
three scenes in Martha's garden. 



3Kart]^en8 ©artcn* 



In writing this scene the poet evidently presupposed a longer acquaint- 
ance between Faust and Gretchen than is implied in what precedes, 
Gretchen has had opportunity to find out that her lover does not go to 
church and is not devout in her way. She has *long* been troubled 
(1. 3469) at seeing him in the company of Mephistopheles, etc. 

In what Faust here says of religion we of course hear the youthful 
Goethe. In Kestner's Goethe und Werther^ p. 35 ff., there is a description 
of Goethe as he appeared to Kestner after a short acquaintance at Wetzlar 
in the summer of 1772 — a description which, so far as it concerns reli- 
gion, coincides remarkably with Faust's utterances. For example, Kestner 
writes : * He doesn't go to church nor to communion (cf . 11. 3423-5) ; he 
is not what is called orthodox, but not from pride or caprice .... he does 
not like to disturb others in their settled ideas (cf . L 3420) ; he honors 
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the Christian religion (cf. 1. 3424), but not in the form in which our theo- 
logians present it (cf. 11. 3428-9) ; he is eager for the truth, but cares more 
for the feeling than the demonstration of it' (cf. 11. 3451-8). All this sug- 
gests (one can hardly say proves) that the catechization may be a poetic 
rendition of religious conversations at Wetzlar, with the imaginary triad 
Faust-Gretchen-Mephistopheles replacing the real one Goethe-Lotte-Merck. 
Cf. Mertens in G.-J., IX., 237. 

3414. 4^cill?i4* In the legend Faust's name is Johann, but this name 
had been made vulgar and ridiculous by the associations of the popular 
Faust-drama and the puppet-plays. See Intr. p. xx. Hence the change 
of the name. The choice of * Heinrich * is either purely arbitrary or, per- 
haps, a compliment to Goethe's friend Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. Cf. 
Minor in G.-J., VIII., 232. 

3415. tote liafit hn^& mvt, * how do you feel about '? 

3422. ^tnn iC^ . . . . Unnit, *if I could influence you a little '; = 

VDtnn id^ etiDad fiber bid^ oermdc^te. 

3428-30. The meaning is that the * priest ' or ' sage ' will answer with 
formal statements, propositions, names etc., which are all ridiculously in- 
adequate to express the infinite content of feeling that ought to be implied 
in the word * God.' This and the following speech of Faust need to be 
read in the light of Goethe*s first letter to Auguste Stolberg, written Jan. 
26, 1775. It begins: SWeinc %vxxt — Id^ n)itt 3^nen feincn SFia^mcn 
geben, benn toad ftnb bie S^al^men t^reunbinn, ©d^tDefter, ©eliebte; $raut, 
©attin, ober etn Sort bad eineti (£om))Ie^ Don all benen iRa^men Begriffe, 
gegen bad unmittelBare ©efit^I? . . . . 3d^ fii^Ie <Sie fonnen i^n tragen, 
blefen gerftildften, ftammelnben ^udbrudt, tDenn bad ^ilb bed Unenblid^en in 
und n)ul|lt. Unb toad iff bad aid Siebe ! 

3434- filfltti' i^tt ; = glauB' an il^n. Thus also in Meister Goethe 
writes : @o glauBen @le !cin ©d^lrffal ? 

3438-58. The thought may be paraphrased in plain prose thus : The 
Infinite is all about us and within us, — in sky and earth and star and in 
the mysterious thronging emotions of our hearts. If we but/?^/ the great- 
ness of this omnipresent Divinity, that is enough. Names and formulae are 
are of no importance. On this passage cf. G.-J., I. 201. 

3451. fo gro| t^ ift, L e., your whole heart. 

3460-z. The priest says also that God is omnipresent and that religion 
is a matter of the heart. 
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348S. wiU^tSMmtn. Cf. 1. 3198, note. 

351 z. SflAfdMeit. Tbe only natural presumption is that Faust has 
brought the opiate in order to be prepared lor this very contingency. 

351a. iit Mireit %tmd ; supply gegoffen. 

35az. i^tai^afP, Cf. L 3313, note. The lexicographers do not ex- 
plain the word, but it seems to have been suggested by monkeys frolicking 
in the grass. Heyne Wb., quoting this passage calls, it a ©cil^im^ftoort, but, 
Goethe sometimes uses it as a term of jocose endearment, applying it e. g^ 
to lili as married woman and to the children of Frau von Stein. Trans- 
late < kitten.' 

3523. tmur^eit ; * plu. of majesty,' with a title. Cf. Brandt § 311, 2. 

3524. ^I^ltett. Mephistopheles addresses Faust with btt, (Sx, or i^r, 
but never elsewhere with @i(. The latter is used here only on account of 
the preceding ^err 2)octor iDurben. 

3525. aMobeld* a. I. 1837, note. 

353a. leUig ; to be taken in the dialectic sense of fel^t^ gatt) befon* 
^T9 — like Eng. 'awfully.' 

3536. &^Bit§thuxt; = ©pott erregenbe (^butt, * monstrous progeny.' 



Sim ©runnetu 

The final revision of Faust requires us to presuppose for this scene 
that on the night mentioned in 1. 3541, Gretchen carelessly gave her 
mother too much of the opiate (1. 351 1) and so caused her death. This 
scene takes place after a lapse of some time, during which Gretchen has 
led a quiet life (L 3545) alone with her shame and remorse. When the 
scene was first written, however, the presupposition was somewhat differ- 
ent. See the introductory note to the scene * Cathedral.' 

3546. ©tb^tte ; probably the name of some girl friend. 

3556. Q^XiXit^, 'courted.' 

3560U @efd)leif ^ ; vulgar for @e!iiffe. 

3561. Bltac^lt ; the flower of maidenhood, LaX,/ios. 

3569. ^^kH^tX^twM^VXf 'sinner's smock'; an allusion to the practice 
of requiring public penance, deprecatio publica in teniplo, in a garb sym- 
bolical of humiliation. 
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3575. f etgeit ; in the sense of jcrrelfictt. 

3576- ^lidttUn^f 'chopped straw' instead of the fiowexs which a 
chaste bride would receive. 

3581. fdlttlfiirst']^ tl0d) gar« ' I actually even made it black.' 

3584. bet Sftltbe (Io|, 'given over to sin'; Blog in the sense of 
bloggefleQt, ))rei9gegebeiu See Grimm, Wb. II., 146. 



3 tt) t n g C l\ 

The term ' Zwinger,' applied first to the space between the main wall of 
a castle or city and the encompassing moat, means here the unoccupied 
space between the wall and the nearest buildings within. In the wall is a 
shrine containing an image of the Sorrowing Mother gazing at her Son 
upon the cross, her heart pierced by a sword (Luke ii, 35). At this shrine 
Gretchen is wont to worship. 

With reference to the final revision of Fatist we may suppose this scene 
either to follow very closely upon the preceding or to be separated from it 
by an interval of weeks. Originally, however, there can be little doubt that 
it was meant to be taken as expressing Gretchen's first agony of remorse 
on finding that she had caused the death of her mother. Cf . the intro- 
ductory note to the scene * Cathedral.' 

Writing Oct. II, 1775, to Frau La Roche, who was just then anxious 
about her son, Goethe uses the expression : * Alas that fate thrusts such 
swords at the hearts of mothers!' This has led to the conjecture that the 
scene * Zwinger * may have been of contemporary origin with the letter. Cf. 
D. Jacoby in G.-J., I., 187. 

3599. ^ad : cognate ace. with the intransitive Bangett* The mean- 
ing is: Thou only knowest my poor heart's distress, its trembling, its 
longing. 



SJaci^t 



On this scene cL Intr. pp. lii and bdii. Only the opening IL 3620-45 
end the 11. 3650-9 are found in U., but the greater part of the scene is 
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quite certainly of early origin, (i) The general style in its vivid, popular 
realism is that of Goethe's pre-Weimarian period; (2) specific phrases 
point to an early date of composition (cf. the notes to 11. 3706, 3760); 
(3) Faust is here an uneasy libertine on his way for one of his habitual 
visits to his paramour (11. 3674-5). On the other hand the reference to 
Walpurgis-Night, in 1. 3661, is undoubtedly a late intercalation. 

3620. fo, ' you know,' * as I often did.' 

362a. gfUr, 'blooming beauty.* 

3623. taut ge^riefen tfot. Construe : SBenn . . « . bie ©efetten .... laut 
Dorge))nefen l^atten. 

3624. Herf d^ttlClltlltt, ' washed down * ; the construction like that of ge» 
^rlefcn. 

3633. SBaffer reid)t ; like our idiom * hold a candle to.* 

3634. %Opl is an expression of approval = * right you are.' ^Kltg ! 
ftlllllg ! describes the clinking of glasses in token of assent. 

3638-9. The sense is: It's enough to make one tear out one's hair 
and (try to) rush up the walls, as a caged beast does in his impotent 
rage. 

3644. 5tlfaitt1ltetlfd)1lteitetl, * smash their heads together.' 

3650. Sacriftei* The dialogue is to be thought of as taking place while 
the speakers walk along the streets of the city on their way to Gretchen's 
house, ©acriflci, usually * vestry-room/ but here apparently a chapel 
pertaining to some church, probably the * cathedral ' of the next scene. 

3651. eto'gett Bftnt^dyetti^ ; an altar-lamp burning night and day. 

3655. fd^ntadytig, not * lean ' but * languishing,' in a coarse sense. 
M. H. G. smahtec meant 'hungry.' 

3656. gfeitetleitent, « fire-escapes.' 

3659. Siantntelei, 'lustfulness.' 

3661. ^al^lttgii^naci^t* Since the Walpurgis-Night comes on the 
eve of May-day, the date of this scene, in view of iibcnnorgen in 1. 3662, is 
April 29; and since the action of Faust begins at Easter all the preceding 
scenes must be thought of as taking place in the month 9f April. But see 
the introductory note to the next scene. 

3664. ©d^a^. German folk-lore taught that a phosphorescent light 
near the ground betokens a subterraneous treasure just below; or, as 
Goethe here conceives the superstition, that a treasure is trying to make 
its way up to the surface. 
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3669. Sdmetttl^aler, 'lion-dollaxs'; in allusion to the < dollars' first 
coined in Bohemia, in the 15th century. They were called 3oa(i^iindtl^ater 
from the Joachimsthal where they were first made, and SSkDeitt^aUc 
because stamped with the royal lion of Bohemia. 

3678. nonet* See Brandt § 219, i. 

3682-97. The song is adapted from Ophelia's song in Hamlet^ IV., 5. 
Of this innocent theft Goethe said to Eckermann, Jan. 18, 1825 : 'Thus 
my Mephistopheles sings a song of Shakespeare, and why shouldn't he? 
Why should 1 take the trouble to invent one of my own, when Shake- 
speare's was just the thing and said what was needed ' ? 

3698. Itei'nt ^lenttltl ; a very common imprecation which no lexico- 
grapher has explained. 

3699. SRottettfSltgev ; possibly suggested by Shakespeare's * Tybalt, 
you rat-catcher, will you walk ? " in Romeo and yuliet. III, i . 

3702. on )>er . . . . l^altett ; = barauf tft nid^te gu fatten, < that's of no 

use.' 

3706. ijflebenQifci^, 'duster'; a cant term for * sword.' In Goethe's 
Claudine, as finished in April- June, 1775, are introduced 'three 
vagabonds standing at a table and playing dice.' One of these, Crugantino, 
with sword at his side and cithera in hand, sings a song in which occur the 
words : 

'«au8, feurig, ifrtfd^ 
S)en (jflebenoifd^ I 

This points to an early origin for the Faust- Valentin encounter. Cf . Jacoby 
in G.-J., I., 197. 

3714-5. The meaning is, according to Loeper, that Mephistopheles can 
trick the police, they being a purely human institution; but the criminal 
court (^lutbann), having jurisdiction in capital crimes and deriving its 
authority from God, is harder for the devil to manage. 

3760. ^[aitttltereifen ; the old weak ace, M. H. G. ecken, 

3769. Sergebttng reidie 9Rat« Wia^ is the obsolete fem., bie SSlo,^ 

'measure,' and the construction a sort of appositional ace; as one might 
say in Eng. ' forgiveness plenty,' for ' abundant pardon.' But reic^e ^a% 
really performs the function of the adverb reic^er SD^a^ett. 
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©DHL 

On this scene cf. Intr. pp. lii and Ixiii ff. As is there noted, the scene 
has in U. the heading ' Obsequies of Gretchen's Mother/ which fact, taken 
with 11. 3790-3, shows that the swoon in the cathedral can not have been 
thought of at first as occurring soon after the time referred to in 1. 3542. 
The chronology was rather conceived in this way : Gretchen's first trial of 
the opiate was to leave the mother uninjured, and then the experiment was 
to be repeated at subsequent visits. There would then be an interval 
during which Gretchen, conscious of her shame, would ' go but little among 
people ' (1. 3545), and here would come the scene * At the WelL* After a 
lapse of months there was to be a visit of Faust, in anticipation of which 
Gretchen, now perhaps grown careless, should give too much of the poison 
and so cause her mother's death. On the morning of the next day but 
one would come the scene * Zwinger ' with Gretchen's agonized prayer to 
be saved from ' shame and death^ and then, on the day of the funeral, the 
scene ' Cathedral.' This was then to be followed by the visit which should 
result in Valentin's death (for in U. the Valentin scene comes after ' Ca- 
thedral ') and give occasion for Faust's flight and long absence. The 
* dismal day ' of the prose scene would then be a day of the ensuing year. 

On the final revision, however, this chronology was hopelessly confused, 
«o that it is not now possible to make the love-tragedy read naturally on 
any supposition whatever. The confusion seems to have had two sources : 
first, the introduction of the fixed dates, Easter and Walpurgis-Night; and, 
secondly, a purpose never thoroughly carried out, to ennoble the character 
of Gretchen by letting it appear that she had sinned but once. Cf. Intr. 
p. Ixiii. Goethe's final intention seems to have been to have it understood 
that the opiate proved fatal on the first nighty Then, since the scene < Ca- 
thedral ' presupposed a considerable lapse of time, he omitted the heading 
which told that the occasion was the funeral of the mother. Moreover, 
since the Valentin scene was to prepare the way for the Walpurgis-Night, 
it had to come before instead of after 'Cathedral '; and this adjustment 
being made, 1. 3789, with its allusion to Valentin's death, was intercalated 
in the final draft. 

But now these presuppositions require us to assume that Gretchen in 
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the scene * At the Well ' is already burdened with the guilt of her mother's 
death; which makes her gossipy conversation with Lieschen appear un- 
thinkable. Again, * Cathedral ' can not on account of 11. 3790-3, come 
naturally before Walpurgis-Night; unless indeed it were to be the Night 
of the ensuing year, a supposition which is made impossible by the ilbet* 
morgcn of 1. 3662. 

3775+. ®retd|ett miter nielem fSoltt^ U. has, instead, ©retgen atte 

Berknanbte. The ®dfer ($etfl is a personification of Gretchen's tormenting 
conscience. 

3779. tietgfiffneit, ' well-worn ' from handling. U. has ))erbtdttertetu 

3780. (Btittt laUttft, 'prattled prayers.' U. has betnen (^ebeten 
nac^taUtefl. 

379 z. yiegt fid)i9 . * . fdyoit^ * is there not already a quickening stir? ' 

3792. fid)* The child is assumed to share and to increase the mother's 
agitation. 

3796. Utir, * for me,' i. e., * in my mind ' : a loose dat. of interest. 

3797- 8BiJ>er Wid^, * accusing me.' 

3798-9. Dies irae . . . favilla. ' Day of wrath, that day shall dissolve 
the world in ashes'; the opening lines of « the famous 'sequence' jDies 
Irae, composed by Thomas Celano in the 13th century. 

3800-7. The Evil Spirit here voices Gretchen's dread of the resurrec- 
tion. 

. 3806. SEBieber anf gefdyaffeit, * brought forth anew.' 

3810. ben Slt^etn tierfe^te, < were choking me.' 

3813-5. Judex . ♦ . remanebit. * When therefore the Judge shall be 
seated, whatever is hidden shall appear, nothing shall remain unpunished.' 

3821. Setbirg bid^ ; ironical, * Wouldst hide thyself? ' 

3825-7. Quid sum . . . securus. ' What then shall I say in my 
wretchedness? What protector shall I invoke when scarcely the just man 
shall be secure ? ' 

3833. As Diintzer observes, it is not obvious why the chorus should 
repeat the preceding stanza instead of beginning the next one. Probably 
a mere inadvertence on Goethe's part. 

3834* S^^^tn, < smelling-bottle.' 
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SBal^jurgtSnad^t 



A dated manuscript in the Royal Library at Berlin indicates that this 
scene was begun in Nov., iSoo, and finished in Feb., 1801. Its drania> 
turgical aspects are discussed at length in Intr. pp. bciv ff. 

Walpurgis, or Walpurga, was an English nun who died Feb, 25, 779 as 
abbess of a Benedictine convent in Bavaria. Her day in the calendar falls 
on May i, a day connected among the ancient Germans with various po- 
litical and religious observances. Cf. Grimm D. M., II., 878. As the old 
heathen conceptions lingered on under new forms, Walpurga's Day, or 
rather the night preceding it, came to be associated with various supersti- 
tions pertaining to the 1st of May, but especially with that of a great an- 
nual conclave of witches. The tradition of such a conclave on the Brocken, 
the highest point of the Harz Mts., goes back at least as far as the 1 5th 
century, and is famous in German folk-lore. The Brocken, Lat. mons 
BrucUruSj rises some 3600 ft. above the sea. Its summit is treeless and 
covered with granite blocks (whence, presumably, the favorite popular 
name of < Blocksberg,') among which the modern tourist is still shown a 
Hexenkanzel or -altars a Hexentanzplatz and a Hexenwaschbecken, 
For the literary sources of Goethe's witch- and devil-lore see Wit- 
kowski, p. 18 ff. 

The Faust-legend does not connect its hero in any way with the May 
carnival; but a poem on the Walpurgis-Night, published in 1756 by J. F. 
I^owen, introduces Dr. Faust upon the Brocken and gives him a seat at 
the left hand of Beelzebub. As Goethe refers to Lowen s poem in the 6th 
book of Dicht. u. Wahr.^ it is fair to presume that he may have got from 
that source the suggestion of taking his own Faust to the Blocksberg fes- 
tival. In Dec, 1777, Goethe paid a visit to the Brocken which gave him 
familiarity with the place, but Schroer's conjecture that he was thinking of 
Faust at this time is unsupported by any positive evidence. 

3834-f . 6d|ierle Itnb @Ienb* These are two neighboring villages 
lying southward from the Brocken. From Schierke^ the higher of the two, 
it is an easy walk of about two hours to the summit. 

3851-3. On Feb. 26, 1824, Goethe said to Eckermann, that while he 
had been able to portray Faust's world-weariness and Gretchen's love by 
'anticipation,' it required some observation of nature to write these two 
lines. 
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3855. SfvUdtt* The ignis fatuus, Eng. Jack-o'-Lantern or Will-o*- 
the- Wisp, is regarded in Germanic folk-lore as an evil spirit that delights 
in luring travelers from their way and leading them to destruction. It is 
thus, naturally, a minion of the devil. 

3863. Mephistopheles means that "Will-o*-the- Wisp's zigzag is pat- 
terned after the devious course of men through life. 

3871-391 1. The distribution of the solos was not indicated by Goethe, 
and has been matter of much discussion. The third clearly belongs to 
Faust and the fourth to Mephistopheles. The fifth, on account of the allu- 
sion to the Irrcn ^\6)itX, which would hardly be so noteworthy to Irr- 
licht himself, seems also best assigned to Faust. As to the first, the {d^eittt 
e8 of 1. 3872 seems to indicate a mental uncertainty, which would not be 
expected of Mephistopheles, who must be supposed to know the locality 
perfectly. On the other hand, the mandatory f u^r* un8 of 1. 3873 suggests 
Mephistopheles rather than Faust. In any case, the second strophe must 
be assigned to Will-o'-the-Wisp. The songs represent a swift transition by 
magic, just as in 11. 9078 ff. 

3876. @eV; i- e-^ ^ M^» 

3880. fd^ttatd^Ctt. Two granite rocks near Schierke have long borne 
the name of bic ©d^ltard^cr, * the Snorers.' 

3885-6. Faust sings in elegiac tone, as if * those heavenly days * of 
youthful hope and love were far away, as they actually were for the poet 
who penned the lines. The words, like the whole scene, were written with 
little concern for the inner requirements of the Gretchen-tragedy. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixv. 

3889. ttl^tl ! Sd^ttl^tt ! here an imitation of the night-owPs hoot. The 
words are also onomatopoetic names of the owl. 

3892. 9){o(d|e. We may think either of actual salamanders abroad, as 
minions of the devil, on the uncanny mountain, or only of something that 
looks like salamanders. The idea of the song is, in part at least, to voice 
the weird fancies one has in going through a wild region in the night. 
Thus the mice of 1. 3900 may be the moonbeams glancing here and there 
upon the ground. But bright-colored mice belong to the devil's kingdom. 
Cf. 1. 4179. 

3898. belebtett berbcn SDlafcttt, ' from massive living tree-warts.' )6e« 
lebt means that they seem like living things. 
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3906-zz. The trio Have been moving swiftly by magic; as they 'slow 
down/ Faust is giddy and confused. 

39x3. fo ei« j0litte(gi^fcl, * one of these mid-way peaks.' They are 
not yet at the top. 

3916-31. Cf. the note to 1. 3664 for the idea of subterraneous gold 
manifesting its presence by a light above ground. So Mammon, conceived 
on account of the familiar^ personification in the New Testament (Matt. vL 
24), as a devilish Lord of Wealth, is represented as lighting up his moun- 
tain-palace for the great festival. 

39x9- t»\ttttt tX ^iUtin, ' penetrates with its gleam.' 

3936. 89illbi9(rant; a very ancient (O. H. G. wifiUs br4t) and not fully 
explained name for ' tempest/ * whirlwind.' See Grimm, D. M., I., 525. . 

3950. fiiertrftntlttertett; bridged over with the debris of fallen trees. 

3959* Uriatt; a name for the devil. It is the same as Urf^ttid, ' Old 
Jack.' 

396a. S^mtbo; a nurse of Demeter, who tried to divert the goddess 
from her sorrow by obscene antics. The story can be found in Amobius. 
In Werke^ H., XVI., 328, Goethe applies the name to an immodest merry« 
maker in the Roman carnival. As a type of bestial shamelessness, Baubo 
is an appropriate leader of the ribald witches. 

3968. ^Ifenfteitt; a high rock a few miles northeast of the Brocken. 

3977. So great is the crowd that the unborn child is squeezed to deathi 
and the mother to bursting. 

3987-9. In these witches that wash and wash but remain sterile and 
so can not mount into the air, we have a bit of nonsensical mystiBcatioa- 
which it is hardly worth while to try to interpret seriously. Cf. introduc* 
tory note to * Witch's Kitchen.' 

4003. ^albl^e^e. A ' half- witch ' seems to be a person who would like 
to be a witch, but cannot. 

4023. 9$0latl^ ; a name of the devil; M. H. G. valant. The word is 
thought by Grimm to be a pres. pple. of a verb meaning * to seduce.' 

4033. belieMg, *at will,' i. e., 'capriciously.' 

4076-91. These gentlemen, who have withdrawn from the crowd, are 
different types of the old fogy, the laudator temporis acti, who can see no 
good in the new generation. 

4095+- %xi!tt\i^mt ; a witch who deals in Xt5be(, i. e., old curiosi- 
ties* Taylor has * huckster-witch.' 
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41x9. fCbintti^ Ctfic ^tait* According to a rabbinic tradition, Adam's 
first wife, the ' female ' of Gen. i. 27, was named Lilith. Being superseded 
by Eve, she became a ghost-like being that delights in seducing men and 
doing harm to children. The word occurs in the Hebrew Bible in Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14, where it is rendered, in the King James version, * screech-owl,* 
with the alternative ' night-monster.' 

4Z2I. eittgig; as if an adj. with (^(j^mucf. 

41434-- "^XoUop^antaSmift, * rump-visionary.' The name and the 
following lines to 1. 4175 allude to Friedrich Nicolai, who, though at one 
time the friend and co-laborer of Lessing, afterwards made himself some- 
what ridiculous as an apostle of common sense in literature. Goethe and 
Schiller looked upon him as the type and embodiment of tedious dictatorial 
mediocrity. In 1 799 Nicolai read to the Berlin Academy a paper entitled 
'Example of the Appearance of Several Phantasms.' In this paper he 
reported how he had been troubled with visions, and had been cured by 
the application of leeches to that portion of his person called by the Greeks 

4159. aitfgClIftYt* The Age of Reason, i. e., the age of Voltaire and 
Friedrich the Great, is called in German bad 3^^*^^^^^ ^^^ 51ufflfiriing. 

'4161. S^egel ; a place near Berlin, the home, in Goethe's time, of the 
brothers Humboldt. In the above-mentioned paper of Nicolai he discussed 
a ghostly apparition reported to have been seen at Tegel in 1797. 

4169. 9icifC. Among Nicolai's tedious commonplace writings was a 
long-winded book of travels entitled Beschreibung einer Reise durch 
Deutschland und die Schweiz, 

4173. fonlagirt, • gets relief; Fr. se soulager, 

4179. X^^t^ WJiiVi^^tXi. According to Grimm, D. M., II., 905, there 
is folk-lore to the effect that red mice sometimes run out of the mouths of 
sleeping witches. 

4181. Hod^ ttid^t Qtait ; i. e., it was not an ordinary mouse. 

4182. Sd^SfcrftUnbe, * amorous hour.' 

4x86. gefd^toff^nen, 'fettered.' 

4190. 3^o(, 'phantom'; Qi.tl6ukav, 

4194. SRebltfe ; the Gorgon whose serpent hair changed all who 
looked at it to stone. 

421 X. ^rotet ; the name of a famous park at Vienna. 
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4214. Semibili^ ; a servant, or * super/ employed about the stage. 
4220. %R\d^ bUettirt'i9; patterned comically after It. mi dileUa^ <it 
delights me.* 



28aI|)urgi§na(i^t3trauiiL 

Intermezzo. 

The * Walpurgis-Night's Dream * is the * new piece ' mentioned in 1. 4215 
as just about to be performed at the dilettante theatre — which is the sum 
total of its connection with Faust, The title was suggested by Shake- 
speare's Midsummer Nighfs Dream, in which Oberon and Titania, the 
king and queen of the fairies, after having quarreled about the possession 
of an Indian boy and become alienated from each other by jealousy, are at 
last reconciled. Goethe introduces them as celebrating their golden wed- 
ding, which is conceived, at the same time, as a festival of reconciliation. 
The orchestra consists of buzzing insects, frogs, crickets, etc. As guests 
or spectators and critics we have a multitude of persons and personifica- 
tions who give vent to their feelings in the form of comment upon what 
they see and hear. Goethe's diary, Tagebiicher^ II., 72, shows that he was 
working on the * Golden Wedding ' June 5, 1797. But it was not then 
connected in his mind with /a »j/. In the summer of 1796 Goethe and 
Schiller began together the composition of a collection of epigrams to 
which they gave the ancient name of Xenia, or * gifts of hospitality.* 
Some four hundred were published at once in Schiller's Almanack. The 
next summer Goethe sent in a fresh collection of similar character under 
the title of Oberon and Titania* s Golden Wedding. Schiller saw reasons 
for not publishing them (see his letter of Oct. 2, 1797), whereupon Goethe, 
having now doubled the original number of verses, decided to make a 
place for them in Faust (letter of Dec. 20, 1797). 

This decision is to be regretted, first, because no intermezzo was needed 
after the Walpurgis-Night ; and, secondly, because the scene has nothing to 
do with the legend, and does not, for the most part, embody genuine folk- 
lore. Finally, the stanzas are not very interesting in themselves. 

4224. 9)'{iebittQ^. Mieding was a highly esteemed stage-decorator 
i^ho died at Weimar in 1 782. 
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4227-30. The thought is that it is the reconciHation rather than the 
lapse of fifty years which makes the festival * golden/ 

4239. 9ne(; the Ariel of Shakespeare's Tempeit, 

4247. grittt, 'is freaky.* 

4257. ^ll^ltetfeffi^ltiffefdpltaif ; a word coined to describe the music 
made by the soap-bubble bag-pipe. 

4259-62. Whether these lines are to be understood as spoken by the 
inchoate ' Geist ' himself or by some one of the performers about him, is 
uncertain. So is the ' point ' of the nonsense, if it has any. 

4273. @dtter ®riec^eit(aitbi9. In 1788 F. L. Stolberg published a 
narrow-minded attack upon Schiller's poem Die Gutter Griechenlands^ 
charging the author with blasphemy, etc. 

4274+. ^^orbifd^er Mnftler. Here one thinks of Goethe himself 
who was actually planning a journey to Italy, when the lines were written. 

4279-82. The < purist ' as we see is a typical stickler for propriety. 
4294-f-* SSinbf finite. The ' weather-vane,' that first praises and then 
condemns, is evidently a symbol of turn-coats. That anybody in particu- 
lar is alluded to is at least not clear. 

4302+ • 3Eeitiett« Goethe several times refers to the Xenia under the 
image of annoying insects. 

4306+. $etinittg!$» Hennings was the editor of the journal Genius 
der Zeitf in which he attacked the Xenia violently. This journal, called by 
Loeper a £ummel))lat$ unreifer S)i(l^terUnge^ was especially disliked by 
Goethe. 

43x04- • 9)'htfltgCt, * Leader of the Muses.' Under this name Henningi 
published, in 1 798-9, some numbers of a poetic journal intended to rival 
Schiller's Almanack. 

43Z4~h* Ci-deyant; 'quondam.' The Genius der Zeit'vrzs discon- 
tinued in 1803. 

4318-I-. ^engienger Oletfenlier; Nicolai again. See 1. 4143, note. 

4322. Nicolai was famous for his opposition to the Jesuits. The line 
is to be taken as a comment by the crowd in explanation of the ' traveller's ' 
continual snufHing. 

4322-f-> ^ttttid^. The * crane ' is Goethe's old friend Lavater, of whom 
he said to Eckermann Feb. 17, 1829 : ' Lavater was a genuinely kind man, 
but subject to powerful illusions, and the strict, exact truth was not his af* 
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fair; he deceived himself and others, whence there came a complete ru{>- 

ture of our relations. His gait was that of a crane, for which reason he 

appears as ' crane ' on the Blocksberg.' 

43a6-h* SBeltftltb. In the summer of 1774 Goethe dined with Lavater 

and Basedow at Coblenz. In a poem suggested by the occurrence are 

found the lines : 

$rop^ete rc^tft, iprop^ete (inf* 

S)al SBelttinb in ber 9Rttten. 
So Goethe himself is probably the SBeltfinb here on the Blocksberg. 

4328. 8(||ifc(; ' vehicle of profit,' ' means of grace/ 

4334. ^ontnteltt, 'herons'; usually ^^ol^rbommellU The droning 
herons are the philosophers who appear below. 

4335-8. A dancing master on the stage comments on the approaching 
crowd of dancing herons. 

433S~I~* Sfibeler; a puzzling word. Duntzer takes it to be ^ibeler, from 
the adj. ftbel, Lat. fidelis, used in student-dialect for ' jolly.' The word 
was certainly familiar to Goethe, but there seems to be no point in introducing 
a * jolly good fellow ' here. The connection rather requires a * fiddler * to 
go with the ' dance-master.' There is, as Loeper shows, good and abun- 
dant authority for the spelling fibeltt, ^iM, ^iblet, but as a matter of fact 
Goethe usually wrote giebel ftebein, etc. Schr5er thinks gibeler a printer's 
mistake for giebler. Cf. G.-J., I. 435, and II. 439. 

4340. bai^ 9ieft(^en gebeit, < do to death,' * settle.' 

434a-|-. ^Ogmatilet; 'dogmatist,' in the sense of a philosopher who 
bases his doctrine on received dogmas. This ' dogmatist,' however, falls 
out of his role in the last two lines, since instead of accepting the devil's 
existence on faith and trust, he proceeds to argue it on the ground that 
there are ' devils ' among men. 

4349. SSetllt i(^ . • • ^XXi* * Idealist ' is used here in the technical 
Fichtean sense of one who holds that the Not-Me is the creation of the 
Me. Thus he is compelled to believe that all he sees on the Brocken is 
*Me.' 

4359* ^i^ g^t^tt y i* C'> the supematuralists, who are likened to cred- 
ulous persons seeking for treasure from the light it emits. Cf . 1. 3664, note. 

4366-f-« ®ttOHnt>ttn ; the ' clever ones ' are the lucky dogs who 'get 
along ' by hook or by crook. They call their army ' sanssouci,' i. e., ' free 
from care ', because no scruples trouble them. They are pococurantists. 
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4370-f-* ttnlie^iUfliclteit ; the * ne'er do weels ' whom help never helps. 
4382+. ^ie 9^af{il»eit, * the coarse crew.' (gin inaf jlOcr ^tti is the 
same as ein grober ^urfci^e. 

4384. True spirits would not crush the grass (Loeper). 



Xxuhtx Sag* 



Among the Paralipomena and dating presumably from the period 1797- 
1801, are found various fragments of a scene that was to come after the 
Intermezzo and represent the court of Satan on the summit of the Brocken. 
Cf. 11. 3959, 4037-9, and 41 16. Satan was to make a speech from the 
throne, give audiences, confer fiefs and receive the homage of his subjects. 
A chorus was to sing his praise. At the end there was to be a symbolical 
decapitation of the * eidolon' (1. 4190) with comments by spectators from 
which Faust was to learn of Gretchen's fate. For some reason Goethe 
failed to carry out this plan, so we are left to imagine how Faust gets his 
knowledge and to make the return as best we can from the phantasms of 
the Blocksberg to the intense realism of the love-tragedy. 

The scene * Dismal Day ' is found in U. substantially as it appears here. 
Its wild extravagance of diction, the work of a youthful writer who has not 
yet mastered his art, points to an early origin, probably the year 1772. 
Cf. Scherer, Goethe^ 5 Fruhzeit, p. 81. The more important dramaturgical 
questions suggested by the scene are discussed in Intr. p. Ixiii ff. Cf. also 
the introductory note to the scene * Study,' (i). 

6. ingrimmen^ ; = ingrimmig. There is no verb ingrimtncn and 

this form is probably unique. 

9. bcr h^tenben gefil^llofen ; = bcr gcfiil^nos rid)tcnben. 

10. ^tX^tXiXin%VX. It is quite doubtful what * diversions ' Goethe 
had in mind when these words were written. 

13. IBSanble i^lt. When this was written the presupposition was that 
the devil had associated with Faust for a time in poodle form before being 
given human shape. Accompanying Faust on his evening walks, the 
poodle would divert his master by rolling in the path in front of pedestrians 
to that they might fall over him. Scherer, Goethe's Friihzeitt p. 81, re- 
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gmrds this passage, strangely enough, as evidence that the devil was not to 
appear first in poodle form. 

i6. ioUttU, 'roll in a heap,' or ' turn somersaults.' 

a8. ikhtX^iifn^pt, 'snaps from over-tension.' 

30. ^rangen tuir • • . nn§? When the scene was written the presup- 
position was that Faust had taken the initiative toward an alliance with the 
devlL So in 1. 1414 the first suggestion of a compact comes from Faust, 
though he says in 1. 1426 : S^ Ifaht bir Itid^t tUK^ge^ellt. But the Prologue 
gives us to understand that the devil seeks out Faust. 

49-50. bei9 (StfdfUlgeiieit ; evidence that the murder of Valentin and 
Faust's flight in consequence were a part of Goethe's earliest plan. 

57. lllU 3Reitfd)eit||attb. The assumption is that Mephistopheles can 
not spirit Gretchen out of her prison^cell by magic. He can take Faust to 
the spot speedily and can befool the guard, but the removal must be effected 
by the * hand of mortal.' ^WthtXp^tXht* The magic horses, as a means 
of locomotion, are found only in this early scene. In the later ones the 
pair usually travel by means of a magic mantle (cf. 1. 2065, and L 6983). 



This short scene in rhythmical prose, found in U. precisely as here, falls 
of course on the night following the preceding * Dismal Day.' As Faust 
and Mephistopheles sweep through the air on their black horses, they 
pass a 'raven-stone,' or place of execution (^^abenflein is properly the 
'block' of masonry built under a gallows), at which a bevy of witches are 
engaged in their characteristic employments of 'cooking,' 'strewing' and 
' devoting ' to the powers of evil. The scene was conceived as an uncanny 
picture that should serve to adumbrate the fate of Gretchen. But this is 
now done sufficiently by the 'eidolon ' on the Brocken (11. 4203-5). 
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5f c t f e r* 

In U. this scene is in prose» (for the text see Appendix II), the sub- 
stance differing but slightly from what is found here. It was probably 
written in 1772 or 1773 and put into verse in 1798. See Intr. p. Ivi. 

4405- (ftttgfl etttmo^lttet Sll^aiiet. The presupposition is, or was, 
that Faust has been away from Gretchen several months and during that 
time has been a stranger to deep, sincere emotion. (S^c^auer = ' feeling of 
awe.' Later Goethe preferred entWftl^nen to etltttJO^neiU Cf. 1. 25. 

4406. ^cr ^tnS^f^tvt ♦ . . . jammer. Cf. 11. 1770-3, and Intr. p. 

Ixxiii. 

44ZZ. jdg trt ••• ^etatl, 'lingers death more near' (Taylor); an in- 
transitive verb used transitively, as in 1. 389. 

44x2-20. Gretchen in her distraction sings a coarse song as does 
Ophelia in Hamlet, The song itself is based on the Low German legend 
of the juniper-tree, which is found in Grimm's Mdrchen. The story runs 
thus : A bad stepmother serves up her step-son as a meal for her husband. 
A little sister gathers up the bones and buries them under a juniper- tree. 
The bones become a little bird that sings the song : Min Moder de mi 
slachftj Min Vader de mi atty etc. 

4413. ^ie \ demonstrative. 

44 1 7- S3eiit' = Jhio(^en. 

4449-50. The meaning is : They mock me by singing an old ballad of 
a mother that killed her child; who bids them apply it to me? 

4489. fiberbrattg, ' came over me.' 

4501. attd^ \ unaccented, in the sense of ' really,' ' indeed.' 

45x2. feitd^t ; in allusion to the killing of Valentin. 

4520. dbrig Meibett, ' continue to live '; the preceding * you'll kill me/ 
being taken literally. 

4532. The thought is : I can no longer bring back the old feeling. 

4567. ^^ f a|t .... (Sd^OtPf e, ' it's as if a cold hand seized me by the 
hair.' 

4569. toadelt \ in recollection of her mother's fatal drowsiness. 

4584- ^^ ift ebett gef^e^ett, ' it is e'en a thing of the past.' 

4590. It was once the custom at public executions to toll the church 
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bell while the culprit was on the way to the block, and also to break a 
white wand over the condemned person's head in token that his life was 
forfeit to the law. 

4593^4- S^^^^ tttt^ S^ffen are variants of the same word and both 
mean * to move with a flash,' * to dart swiftly.' The on-looker is supposed 
to shrink from the fatal blow as if it were meant for his own neck. 

461 1. Mephistopheles means: She is beyond the reach of judge and 
executioner; her ' doom ' has already come. It was apparently to forestall 
the possible interpretation < she is doomed to perdition,' that Goethe added 
the supernatural 'voice from above ' declaring that ' she is saved.' 
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THE TEXT. 



The critical student of the text of Faust is referred to Goethe's Werke^ 
XIV., 247 if., where can.be found a full account of the manuscripts and 
prints compared in the recension of the Weimar text, together with a fvdl 
list of variant readings. The Weimar text is followed in this edition, but it 
is not thought necessary to reproduce here its entire critical apparatus. 
The fundamental principle is to follow the Ausgabe leizier Hand except 
where there is clear and cogent reason for departing from it. The pur- 
pose of the following notes is twofold : first, to comment briefly on those 
textual questions that have an important bearing on the sense, and sec- 
ondly to give in full those passages of U which differ radically from the 
final version. U means 'Urfaust'; S, the Fragment of 1790; A, the 
editio princeps of the completed First Part (1808); C, the Ausgabe letzUr 
Hand (1829). 

21. Seib. So AC. The Sieb of many later editions is probably a mis- 
taken correction, — trliJtalijircnbc ©c^Ummbeffcrung as it is called by 
Schmidt, the Weimar editor — of Riemer, who noted in the back of 
Goethe's diary for 1809 that $!eib was a misprint for $!ieb. By oversight, 
seemingly, the reading Sieb crept into a few copies of a Cotta print of 
1825 and was then adopted in the Riemer- Eckermann quarto edition of 
1836-7. The reading ?cib in C indicates that Riemer's note was without 
Goethe's authorization. 

379. SBiirbc. U has tDerbe. Cf . introductory note to scene * Night,' 

390. Biic^eni. US have SBud^cr. Cf. note. 

481 +. After gtarnmc U has in hjicbcrlic^cr ©ejlaEt. Cf. note. 

503. SBel^C. USA have mebe; C tcc^c. Changed apparently oh ac- 
count of the ensuing ^ebeit and ^ebftul^I^ and also for the sake of the 

parallelism ?cbcn«f(ut]^cn: Sail' = X^atenjiunn: SSel^c. 

(343) 
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519. U has 9hin toerb i<tj tiefer tlef jit nld^te. Cf. note. 
521. @d^Ieic^cr. U has Sd^hjfirmcr. Cf. note. 
532-3. Instead of these lines U has : 

Ttan toti9 ntc^t eigentlic^ mie fte ^u gutfit !S)in0en 

S)ur(^ Ueberrebung l^injubringeiu 

546-7. In U Wagner's speech consists of the single line : 

^Qetn ber ^ortrag nilgt bem 9^ebner oieL 
to which Faust's reply runs in U : 

548-51. 3Ba9 Sortrag ! ber ift gut tm $up))enfpiet 
SKfln ^err 3Ragiilcr \)ah cr ^rafft I 
®c^ cr fcin ©c^cllenlautcr X^or I . 
Unb greunbft^afft, ?icbc, ©rabcrfj^afft, 
£rdgt bie ftd^ nic^t Don felber t}or. 
596. nur Immer fort. US have bis morgen fril^. 

1867+. In U the heading (cf. Intr. p. 1, foot-note) is : STlepl^iflop^eteS 

Im @(^lafrotl einc grofe ^errflcfc auf. ©tubcnt. 

1882-95. These lines are lacking in U, the following being found 
instead : 

@ie^t aU fo troden rlngflum auf 

9(td fa9 $ei0^unger in iebem ^au9. 
Wltpfi: S3itt cuc^ ! bran end) ni(^t loeiter fc^rt, 

©ier aUc« fid) com @tubentcn nal^rt. 

2)od^ erft, tt)o luerbct i^r logircn? 

5Da«i(lcin^au|)tpcfI 
@ t u b c n t. SBoIItet mi&i fiH^ren 

©in hjarrlic^ gang cin trre« Sanim. 

3Kogt gem ba« gutc fo aU^ufamm, 

3Kogt gcrn ba« bofc mir all oont ?eib, 

Unb gi^c^^eit, aud^ mo^I 3citoertrcib, 

SDlogt aud^ babei ftubiren tief, 

2)aff mir« ilbcr topf unb D^iren Uef I 

O ^err ^elft baff ntciner ©eel 

%m guten SBefen nimmer fc^I. 
Wltplii^i ixait fi(^. ^clu gogic l^abt i^r ? tt)ie i^r fagt. 
@ t u b e n t. $ab noc^ nic^t 'mat barnad) gefragt. 

mdn mxt\)9\)ani nal^rt mid) leiblic^ gut, 

gcine« SDJagblcin brinn aufioarten t^ut 
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an e )) 1^ : i^e^fite ®ott ba« ffi^rt eud^ meit I 

(Eaffcc unb ©iUarb ! 2Bc^ bem @plel I 
2)ic SUiagbleln ad) fic gcileu tolel I 
55crtrlppUflrcic^cU cure ^tiU 
S)agcgen jel^n mlrs IcibUt^ geni, 
2)aff aUe ©tubioft na^ unb fern 
Und toenigfiend etnmal bte ^od^en 
4?omntcn untcrn Wa^ gcfroc^en. 
SBitt clncr an unfcrm ©ijcid^cl fid) leggcn 
2)cn t^un loir gu unfrcr 9Jed)tcu feggcn. 

€5 1 u b c n t. 2Klr tclrb gang greuUd^ »orm Ocfid^t ! 

Mt^if^i !^ad {(i)abt ber guten ®a6)t nidjU 
SDann forbcrfamjl mit bcm Jogic 
SBiigt ic^ cud) ico^I ntd)t« bcfferS ^ic, 
5118 gc^t gu gran ©prUbierlcin morgcn 
2Bci« @tubiofo« gu Dcrforgcn. 
$atd $aud Don oben bid unten DoQ, 
Unb tocrflc^t tt)cibU(^ tt)a« fic foil. 
ijtuar 9'Joc0 5lrd)e irar faubrcr gcfat^t, 
2)od) ifl« clnmal fo ^crgebrad)t. 
3^r ga^It n)a9 anbre oor cuc^ gal^ttcn * 
■2)ic i^rcn 9'ia^m aufg — §aii8 ma^ttcn. 

€5 1 u b c n t. SGBirb mir fajl f o cng um0 §crj ^crum, 
2ll« gu $aii« im Sotrgium. 

aji e p ^ : (Suer ?ogie lucir nun bcflcUt 

>«un curcn Xi\^ f iir leiblic^ @clb I 

@ t u b e n t ^id) buntt baS gdb fid) alle nad), 

2Bcr crjl toon @cifl« (5rmeitrung f^jratft ! 

Wtt}?li: Tltxn ^c^at^I ba^ n^irb cud) n^o^l toergieJ^n, 
^cnnt nld)t ben ®eifl ber 2lfabemicn. 
S)cr SWuttcr Sift^ milgt i^r toergeffcn, 
^lar SBaffer gcfc^icbnc S3uttcr freffeiu 
®tatt $o^)fen Jleim unb iung ®cniil«, 
©enieffcn mit S)anf SBrenncffclu ffi«, 
@ic tl^un einen ®anfc fiul)tgang trcibcn, 
5lber cbcn brum nidit baff bctleibcu, 
^ammel unb StaXh fii^ren ol^nc @nb. 
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H« tote unfet« ^tn ®otts ginnament 

^o4 ga^Ienb wtrb t)on eu4 ergfingt j 

fBa9 @4)i)firmerian t)or euc^ gef4tD&n}t» 

SRJlfft euren Qeutel too^I k^erforgen, 

Sefonberd teinem greunbe borgen 

fiber rebU4 gu atten SRaalen 

XBirt^, ©d^neiber unb $rofef[or ga^lnt 
® t tt b e n t {^od^iofirbger $err ba« ftnbet ftc^. 

96er nun bitt i4 leitet nti4 1 

SRir fle^t ba« gelb ber SSei^^eit offen, 

fB&re gem fo grabe gu geloffen, 

Sber fte^t brinn fo bunt unb traus 

%vidi jeitmartd todft unb trod en an9. 

gem t^fit ft4'9 mir t)or bie <Sinnen fietten, 

Slid mie etn Sempe ttoE frifd^er CueUen. 
1898- 1901. In U the Student's reply runs : 

@oE gmar ein 3)>2ebiginer roerben 

!Z)o4 tDiinfd^t i4 ringd tton atter (Srben, 

Son aQem ^immel unb aQ 92atur, 

@o Diel mein @ei{l t)emt5gt gu faffen. 
1941. U has: So^rt ft4 cinen (Sfel unb meU nid^t mie, 
2079. From this point on the scene reads in U : 
©ranber ^ (gfet! ©c^rocin! 

S r f c^ Tlni man mit euc^ nic^t bet)be9 fetjn. 
@iebeL 2)re^ Seufell ru^tl unb ftngt runbal unb brein gefoffeis 
brciu gclrifc^en. ^oUa l^c I ?[uf ! $e ba I 

E[ 1 1 e n. SaummoQe l^er ; ber ft)rengt un9 bie O^ren. 
<S i e b e I ^ann ic^ baoor baf[ bad oerfluc^t niebrige @mblht fo ttiieber* 
f(^aat. @ing. 

g r f d^. %\ Xaxa I Xaxa I lara ! bi ! — ©efllmmt i|l I Unb ttja« nun ? 
[Here 11. 2090-91]. 

iSranber. ^fu^ ein garflig Steb! @in ))oUtifd^ Sieb, ein leibig Sieb» 
!3)anlt ®ott baff euc^ bad ^eilige rbmifc^e 9{eic^ ntc^td ange^t. 98ir moaeit 
einen ^4$a))ft ma^len. 
grof c^ [11. 2101-2]. 

©iebel SBetter unb Xobt. ®ru« mein IHcbgcn I — (Sine ^ammel- 
maudpafiete mit geflopften biirren C^ic^enblattevn 00m ^lodtdberg, burc^ 
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einen gefd^unbnen ^aafen mit bem $a^nenIo))f ilberfd^tcft, unb !einen ®ru9 
Don ber kadjii^aU. $att fte mid^ nic^t — SJZeinen ^tufiavt unb aUe S^))ar« 
tinengten Winter bte X^ure geivorfen toit einen {lumpfen $efen, unb bad urn 
— S)rc^ Scufcl I ^clncn ®ru« jag id^ al« blc genjicr eingc|c^mifTcn ! 

g r j d& (ben StxuQ auf ben X\]^ ftoffenb) Slul^ icjt ! — ©in ncu 2icb ^am* 
meraben, ein alt Sieb menu il^r moUt I — Sufgemerit unb ben 9tunbreim 
uilt gcfungcn* grlfd^ unb ^orf| auf I [Here 11. 2126-49, but with dashes 
in place of 2)octor Sutl^er, 1. 2129]. 

©iebeU Unb etne ^inlanglid^e portion 9lattenpult)er ber^5d^in in 
bte <Su))))e. 3(^ bin nit ntitletbig, aber fo etne 9latte lonnte einen @tetn 
erbarmen* 

$ r a n b e r. (Selbfi Statte I 3d^ mogte ben ©c^meerbaud^ \o am ^eerbe 
fetn <Seetgen audblafen {el^n I 

Tttpfji *9^un fd^au tolc |te'8 ^ler treiben ! SBenn bir« geffittt, bcrglet* 
d^en ©ogietat fd^aff i4 bit iRad)t nad^tUc^. 

g a u ft ® utcn Slbcnb l^r ©errcn. 

2CHe @rofcnS)anII 

@ i c b e I SBer ifl ber ©tordfter ba I 

$r a n b er. @tiQ ! bad ifi ttiad k)omel)me9 iufogntto, {te ^aben fo toad 
ungufriebneS bofe« im ©ejid^t 

@ i e b e t ^^al^ ! (Sommobtanten mennd l^od^ lommt 

3Ke))^ : (ictfc) aWcrls! ben Xeufel Dennutl^en bte Serl« nlc fo na^ cr 
t^ncn immer tfl. 

g r f d^. 3d) ttJttt 'en ble SBurme fdfton au« ber S^afe gie^n, too fte l^cr- 
tontmen ! — 3ft ber ^eeg )doh ^ippadj l^eritber fo fd^ltmm, baff t^r fo ttef 
in bte iRad^t l^abt retfen miiffen. 

g a u ft iBir !omnten ben iBeeg nit 

grotd^. 3d^ ntetnte etma tl^r ^gttet bet) bem berii^mten $and britben 
gu SWittog gefpeigt. 

g a U ft* 3d^ lenn t^n ntc^t. (bte anbern la(^en). 

g r f d^. O er Ift tjon altcm @efd^(erf|t. ^at elne toeitlfiufige gamiUe. 
SW c ^ I): 3^r fe^b tool^l fciner SBcttem einer. 
$ r a n b e r (letfe su ^rofd^). <StedEd ein ! ber Derftel^t ben 9lnmmeL 
gr of d^* $e^ ^urgen ift9 fatal, ba mug man fo lang auf bte galore 
mand^mal toart^em 
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{$attft @o! 

@ I e b e I (Ceife). @lc fommen an« bf m 5Reld^e man flebt« 'en an. ?afft 
fie niir erfl ftbel loerben* — @et)b i^r greunbe Don einem ^ergl^af ten @4Iu(f ! 
^erbe^ mit eu4. 

^tp^: 3mmer gn. Ole {lo|en an unb triiden). 

9 r f 4. 92un ^errn ein ^iebgeiu gur einen Jhmg ein Siebgen, bad ifl 
biUig. 

g a n fl 3d) (abe teine @timme. 

Tttp^: 34 ftng etn9 ffir mi^, gtt)el) fftr meinen (^amnteraben, ^nnbert 
menn i^r tootit, mir tommen and <8panien roo 92a(4t9 jo biel !?ieber igefungen 
koerben old ©terne am ^immel fiel)iK 

iSranber ®a9 berb&t id^ mir, 14 ^f[e ba« ®elltm))ere, anffer tt)enn 
14 etnen ai{au{4 ^be, unb Wa^t bag bie 2Belt nnterge^en burfte. — giir 
flcine 9Rfibgen tf!« {0 tt>a9 bie nit f 4Iafcn !5nnen, unb am genfter {lel^en 
SKonben ^u^lung eingufucteln. , 

mtp^i [11. 2207-8]. 

e i e b e I ©ttlle ! $ord) ! e^bne 9larttat ! f 4&ne Siebl^abere^ ! 

g r 1 4* 92o4 ein ma^f. 
Ttcpli: [IL2211-18]. 

@ i e b e I ^ol^l gemrgen ! SBol^l ! (fie fcj^lagen in ein 9eM<l^ter mi) 3)ag 

fie nnr leine galten roerfen ! 

Tltpli: pi. 2223-40.] 

9 1 1 e burii^einanber. SroDo ! 9xat>o ! <S45n unb treffti4 • ^04 ein« ! 
9b4 ein txior j^rugc ! 9{o4 ein paax ^ieber* 

g a n {L ^Mtint f^erren ! 2)er SBein gel^t an ! @c^t an toit in Sei^jig 
bie 2Beine alle angel^n mflffen* !S>o4 bflnctt mi4 i^r mflrbet erlanben bag 
vmn eu4 and einem anbent gaffe ga))fte. 

©iebel ©abt il^r eincn eignen teller? |)onbeU i^r mit SBeincn? 
©eib i^r DteIIei4t Don benen @4elmen aii8 'm 9ici4 ? — 

HI ten. 28art ein biffgen (« fte^t ouf) 34 ^0^ fo eine <Probe, ob i4 

niriter trinten barf. (Gt maSft bie Sbigen su unb lle^t eine SBeile) 9^un ! nun ! 

ba^ ^opfgen f4n)an(!t f4<>ii • 

@ i e b e I ^al) ! eine gtof 4e ! 34 to\Xi9 oor @ott oerantmorten unb t)ot 
beiner granen. (Suren SBein ! 

g a u fi. @4<tfft niir einen ^o^rer. 

g r f 4. 3)eT SBtrt^ ^at |o ein Corbel mit SBerd^eug in ber (gde fle^n* 

g a n fi. (nimmt ben Sourer) ®ut ! 9Ba« berlangt i^r fur SBein ? 
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g a u fl 2Bq8 fiir clii ©lodgen mogtet iljr trlnlen ? 3cl^ f(3^aff« eud^ ! 

g r f rf|. §e ! Jpc ! @o cin ®la« SRcinweln ad^tcn 9^icrenfteiner. 

g a U jl ®Ut ! (cr bo^rt in ben Xm an f^rofc^cnS ©cite) 9^un (c^afft 2Ba(i^« ! 

21 1 1 c n 2)a cin Jltcrjcn ftiimpfgcn. 

g Q u fl @o ! (er ftopft baS 2oc^) $Qtt iejgo I — unb il^r ? 

@iebel ajiusfaten SSein! @t)anif(^en SBcin ^onfl fcincn Xro^fcti. 
3c^ ttJitt nur Mn mo ba« ]^inaii« laufft 

g a U fl (bo^rt unb oerHopft) 2Sq« beUcbt cuc^ ? 

21 1 1 c n $Rotl)cn 333ein ! (Slncn gransofd^cn ! — 2)ie graiijojcn fann id^ 
nlrf|t Iciben, {o grofcn afJejpedtt Ic^ tjor t^rcn SBein ^ob. 

g a u (i (wie oben) S^^un wa« frfiafft i^r ? 

S3 r a n b e r ^filt cr un« f flr*n dlaxvtn ? 

g a u jl ©rfincU ^crr nennt ctncn SScin I 

SB r a n b c r Xoda^cr bann 1 — @oU cr bod^ nid^t au« bcm Slf j^e laufen. 

g a u ft ©title lunger ^crr I — SJlnxi aufgefdijaut ! 2)ic ®lafer untergc* 
fatten. 3cbcr glcl^c ben aBad^8))ropffn ^erau« ! 2)aff aber !ein S^ropfen an 
ble (Srbc faUt, fonfl gtebt« eln Ungludt ! 

21 1 1 c n SJiir wtvbs unl^elmlid). S)cr ^at ben SeufeL 

g a u ft 2lu«ge,^ogcn ! 

(@ie jie^n bie ^fropfen, jebem laufft ber oerlangte 9Bein in'S ®la0.) 

g a u ji 3w9c(lo))f 1 1 Unb nun Derjud^t ! 

@ I e b e I SSo^t I trcffUc^ ttjo^l ! 

21 U c SBolil I SUiaieftatifdi) njo^ll — SBiWommncr ®ajl 

(fie trinlen wieber^olt.) 

Tltpli: @ie fmb nun eingefd)ifft. 
gaufl ©c^nrolr! 
SDlepl) : 9^orf| cln 9JJoment. 

2( 11 e fmgen [11. 2293-4.] (©ie trinlen roieberJ^oIt, ©iebel Ittffl ben ipfropf fatten, 
eB flieSt auf bie ©teine unb wirb jur i^Iamme bie an ©iebeln ^inauf lobert.) 

@ i e b c I. ^otte unb Scufcl ! 
©r on ber 3o"'&p«^» B^w^fi^c^' 

gau jl @agt ld)« eurf| uic^t. (er werflopft bie Deffnung unb fpric^t cinigc 
aSorte, bie ^lamme flie^t.) 

@ I e b e I. ©err unb €atan ! — SKc^nt er, er biirft in c^rlic^e ©efelUdjaf t 
jid^ mod^en, unb fein 5>oUifci)c« $ofu«pof u« treiben. 

gaufl (gtiUe 5WQPfd)n)ein I 

@ i e b e L 2Kir ©dtjrocin I S)u ©e|cnfticl 1 ©rflber I @(^Iagt i^n gufam- 
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men, @to0t i^n nieber I (fie siei^n bie SReffer) @in 3<tu&erer ifl Sogelfret) I 9}a4 
ben 9ieid)«flefet5en SBoflclfretj. 

(@ie woQen fiber ^auflen ^er, er toindt, fie fie^n in fro^em Crflaunen auf einmal unb 
fe^en einanbet an.) 

@ t e b e I SSad fet) id^ ! SBelnberge I 

iiB r a n b e r Xrauben unt biefe 3a^r9 gelt 

^Iten ^te reif I ttiie fd^dn ! 

gr fd^ ^alt bod ifl bie fd^5nfie I (fie greifen |u, ttxtqm einanbev be9 ben 
9lafen, unb ^eben bie 9Reffer) 

S a u fl ^alt I — ^el^t unb fc^taft euren 9taufd^ and I 

(O^aufl unb 3Rep^ : ab. (Ed ge^en i^nen bie Slugen auf, fie fa^ren mit ®ef(^rei7 aui einanber.) 

e i e b e 1 SJitetne ^J^afe ! SBar ba9 beine 9{afe ? SBaren ba« bie ^rauben? 
SBo ip er ? 

© r a n b e r gort ! (g« tear ber Xeuf el |clbfl. 

g r f d) 3(1^ l^ab il^n auf einem gaffe l^inaud reiten fe^n. 

f[ 1 1 e n $afi bu I Da ifl gen)ig auf bent SD^acctt nit fidfer — Sie !om- 
men wlr nac^ ^aufc. 

)© r a n b e r @iebel ge^ gu erfl 1 

@iebel ^einiRarn 

grofc^. ^ommt mir mecfen bie $&fd^er unterm 9lat^au«, ffit ein 
!£rin(tgelb t^un bie njo^I il^re Sd^ulbigleit gort I 

@ i e b e I ©oUtc ttjo^l ber SBein noc^ laufcn. (ct ©ifitirt bie ^fropfen.) 

fl 1 1 e n ^ilbt bird nid^t ein ! 2:rocten n^ie C>ola ! 

g r f c^ gort i^r ©urf c^e I gort 1 (aEe ab.) • 

2609-10. U has : 

5Dad ifl ein ^errli^ fdgone« ^inb 
!S)te l^at toa^ in mir angejfinbt. 

2674-77. U has : 

(Sr t^ut aid mdr er ein garften ©ol^n 
$att !i!ugifer fo ein !£)u^enb $riugen 
t£)ie fotlten i^m fc^on toa^ Dermitngen 
%m @nbe !riegt' er cine (Jommiffton, 

2735-6. U has : 

3(i) fag eud^ ed ftnb @ad^en brein 

Um eine gilrflin gu geminnen. 
2760-64. Cf. note. 

2785. U has : 2Ba« ©udCgucf mag babrinne fcin? 
2814. Between this and 1. 2815 U. has : 
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^fitt cincr an6) (gtigelsblut im ?cibe, 

@r ttjflrbc ba gum $cering« Seibe. 
3031-2. U has : 
gauft. @ie ijl mlr licb. 
^tpli: '^odi gel^td ni(f)t gang utnfunfl^ 

@lnc ®unfl ijl luert^ ber anbern ®unji. 
3346-7. Uhas: 

3)o« burd^ crjd^ftttfrn burcftcrwarmcn ? 

35crbrfin0t c« bicfc ©celcn ifloilj. 
3483. U has : 

(g« Ifl cln ^auii tolc'S tncl^v tiod^ gcben. 
377S+- The heading is in U : S)om. (Sjcqulen ber SWuttcr ©retgen^. 
©retgcn alle SBcrmanbte. S(mt, Orgel unb Ocjang ©5fer Ocijl l^inter 
©retgen. 

3780. U has : 2)cincii ©cbcteti nac^latttejl. 
3791-2. U. has : 

©c^Iagt ba nic^t qutOenb fd^on, 

^ranbfd^anbe iD^adgeburt ! 

4405-612. The text of this scene reads in U : 

Verier. 

S Ct U fl mit einent Sunb @cl^lilf]el unb einer Sampe an einent eifernen Xilrgen. 
(S« fafft mid^ Icingft Derttjo^ntcr ©c^auer. 3mierc« ©raucn ber SU^cnfd^- 
^eit. ©ler ! ^Icr I — Sluf I — 2)cln 3agen gogcrt ben 2:obt l^eran. 

(er fafft baS ©dftloff eS fmgt inrocnbig.) [U. 4412-20.] 

1$ au fl (aittert roanit ermannt fic^ unb fd^Uegt auf, er ^3rt bie Aetten Ilirren unb baS 
€tro^ rauf(!^en.) 

SU^arg arctic (fid^oerbergcnbaufi^rcmfiaflcr.) SBel^! SSel^ ! fic fommcn. 
SBlttrer S;obt ! 

g A U P (Icife) ©tin ! 3ci^ f ommc bid^ gu befrc^n. (erfafft il^re ilcttcn fie auf- 
fufc^lieffen) 

aJJarg: (we^renb) SBegl Urn 3Kittcrna(^t ! Render Ift blr'8 morgen 
frii^e nld^t geitlg gnug. 

gaujl Mi 

aJlarg: (waiat M »or i^n ^in) ©rbarmc bic^ metn unb tag mlrfi Icbcnl 
3d& bin fo lung, to tung, unb gwar |c^5n unb bin ein armes iunge« 2Jiabgen. 
@ic^ nur elnmal bic 33tumcn an, jte^ nur einmal blc ^ron. (Srbarme bld^ 
metn ! ^a9 ^ab id) bit get^an ? ^ah bid) mein !£age nic^t gefel^n. 
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S a u fl. @ie t)frirrt nnb 14 DemtagS nid^t 

iOU r g : eir^ bad ^inb I iD^uff W^ bo4 tranlen. !3)a ^att id^'S eben ! 
!2Da ! 3c^ ^abd getrducf t ! @ie na^meu nttrd, unb fagen i4 Iftab ed iimgebracbt, 
iiub fingcn IHcbgcr auf mid^ ! — S8 ijl nlc^t wa^r — eS ifl ein SWfirgcn ba« 
ftc^ fo rnDigt, e« ifl nic^t auf mi4 bag 0te'9 ftngen. 

g a u fl (ber ft(^ )u i^r ^tnioirft) ©retgen ! 

9K a r g r : (bie fi<^ aufretst) 2Bo Ijl er ! 3cl^ l^ab Ibn tufcn ftSren ! cr rlef 
©retgen ! @r rtef mir ! ^o ifl er ! 94 burc^ att bad {^eulen unb 3S^n« 
!l jppcu f ilcnii \6) 11)11, cr ruft mir : ©rctgeit ! (ei<^ ©or i^m nieberwerfenb) 
mami ! SWaiin ! ®ifb mir i^u fd^aff mir iftn I 2«o ifl cr I 

t^ a u fl (erfafjt fte wtttenb urn ben ^ai8) ^dnt IHebe I SJMite Siebe I 

SJ^ a r g r : (fmctt i^r ^aupt in feinen Sd^ooi oerbergenb) 

gaufl 3luf mctne IHcbe I 2)cin aJiorber toirb bcin ©efre^er. «ufl — 

(er fc^Iiefft fiber il^rer Setdubung bie Srm Siittz auf) ^omm, loir etltgc^eit bem 

jd^rocflidjen @4i(!faaL 

97^ a r g r (angeie^nt) .f uffe mid^ I ^iiffe mt4 1 

S a u ft iaufcnbmal I ^Jlnv tilt ©retgen eilc I 

gKargr: ^uffe mi^! Jfannfl bu nid^t mc^r faffen? Sic! 2Ba«I 
©ift meiii ^emrirfi unb ^afl'« Auffcn ocvlcrnt ! 2Bie fonfl cin ganger $im* 
mel mit beiner Umarmung gekoaltig iiber mid^ einbrang. SBie bu fiifftefi 
a(« luofltefl bu mi4 in wolliifligcm Xoh erfticfen. §einri4 fuffe mid), fonfl 
tiiff id) bid) (fte fant i^n an) 2Be^! bcinc ?ippcn fmb faltl 2:obt! ^Intraortcn 
iiid)t! 

g a u fl golgc mir, i^ l^erge bid^ mit toufenbfad)er ®Iut, ^nx folgc mir. 

SU^ a r g r : (©te fe^t [x^ unb blcibt eine Scitlang fliHe) ^Ciuric^ bifl bu'« ? 

g a u fl 34 bin'«. ^omm mit. 

3JU r g : 34 begreiff« nt4t I 2)u ? XU geffctn to8 1 ©efrc^fl mi4. 
Sen befve^fl bu ? SScift bu'8 ? 

gaufl. ^omm! ^omm! 

aji a r g r : iWciuc 2JJutter ^ab i4 umgebra4t I SWein ^Inb l^ab 14 
crtvonrft. Xein ^iiib ! §cinri4 ! — ©rofer ®ott im ^immel foil bad feiu 
Xraum fet}n I bcinc §anb ^cinri4 ! — "Sic ifl feu4t — 9Bif4« fte ab i4 
bitte bi4 ! (S« l|l S3(ut bran— ©tecfc ben 2)egen ein ! SU^cin ^opf ifl Derrudtt. 

g a u fl. ;5)u bring fl mi4 urn. 

2Ji a r g r : 9^ein bu foUfl uberbleibcn, ubcrblcibcu oon atleu. SBcr 
forgte fiir bie ©rfiber ! @o in cine 9tei^e i4 bitte bi4, neben bie iKuttcr 
ben ^ruber \>a I ^JJ2i4 ba^in unb mein ^(eined an bie re4te ^rufl. @ieb 
mir bie ^anb brauf bu bifl mein §einri4. 
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g Q u ft (loia fie mq li^tn) Sil^Ifl bu mt(^ ! {^otfl bu mid^ I tomm i4 
bin« id^ bcfrc^c bic^. 

^i a r fl r : 2)a 5tnau«. 

gaufl gretj^cit! 

SD'largr: !S)a l)inau9! 92td^t urn bte SS^elt. 3(1 ba9 ®rab brau9, 
fomm ! Saucrt bcr Xobt ! fomm. SSon ^icr iu'8 c luigc 9?iil)c iCett tocitcr 
nidit einen @d)rttt ^4 ^einrid^ fount ic^ mit bir in aOe SBelt 

g a u fl. S)er ^crfcr ijl offcn famnc nit^t. 

9R a r g r : @te lauren auf mid^ an ber Strafe am SBatb. 

gaufl. $tnau@! ^inaudl 

SW r g r : Uni« Sebcn nid^t — ©icl^p bu'« go^peln I 3lcttc ben armcn 
SEBnrm er gappclt nod^ ! — gort ! gcft^roinb ! btnx ubern @tcg, gerab in 
ffialb ^incin Un!« am Xcirf} fto blc <pian!e fleljt gort ! rctte ! rette.! 

g a u fl 9eette ! Seette bid^ ! 

9JU r g r : SBaien mix nur ben ©erg Dorbe^, ba figjt meinc iWuttcr auf 
etnem @tciu unb roacfelt mit bem ^o))f ! @ie roincft nt^t fie nicf t nic^t, i^r 
J^opf ifl il)r fdjroeer. <6ie foUt fc^Iafen bag mir tonnten toac^en unb uu9 
freuen be^fammeu. 

g a U ft (ergreift fte unb toiS fie wegtragen) 

3)^ a r g r : 3c4 fc^retje laut, taut baff aOed erroad^t 

g a u fl 2)cr ia^ grant. O Jtcbgcn ! gicbgcn ! 

aWargr: Xag! @« wirb Xag! S)er legtc Xag! S)er ^oc^gelt 
Xag ! — ^ags niemonb baff bn bic 9^adjt Dorijer bc^ ©retgen toarft — 
SJiein Ifrcin^^gcn! — 2Sir jctjn nn8 ttjicbeu! — ©orfl bu bic 53urgcr fd^tur* 
pfcn nur fiber bie ©affcn! ^orjl bu! tcin loute« SBort 3)ic Olocfe 
ruftl — ^racf ba8 ©tobgen brit^t ! — (S« gurft in tebem S^acfen bie ©c^orfe 
ble nac^ meinem gurft I — 2)ic ©lode ^or. 

aJicpi; erfc^cint. ^uf obcr iljr fetjb ocilotjrcu, mcinc ?fcrbe f(ftaubcm, 
Der 3Korgen bfimmcrt auf. 

iW a r g : S)cr I bcr ! ?aff i^n frfiid i^n fort ! S)er toitt mi(^ ! ?Rciu ! 
92ein I ©eric^t ©otted lomm uber mid), bein bin ic^ ! rette mic^ I iRtnuner 
nimmcrmc^L" I 5luf ewig lebe wo^U ?cb wol)! ^clnric^. 

g a n fl fie umfaffenb. 3d^ laffe btc^ nid^t ! 

iW a r g r. 3^r Ijciligen ©ngcl bewaftret meinc @cclc — mir grants oor 
bir $cluric^. 

^eph- ®ic ifl gcrid^tet I (^^ oetfcl^wtnbet mit ^CM% bie Xfffitz raffelt su man 

^drt oer^aOenb) ^ciurid^ ! ^einric^ I 
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Fraser and Van der Smissen's German Grammar. |i.io. 
Banis't German Lessons. Elementary Grammar and Exercises for a 

short course, or as introductory to advanced grammar. Cloth. 60 cts. 
Sheldon's Short German Grammar. For those who want to begin reading as 

soon as possible, and have had training in some other languages. Cloth. 60c 

Ball's German Grammar. 90 cts. 

Ball's German Drill Book. Companion to any g^rammar. 80 cts. 

Spanhoofd's Lehrbachderdeutsehen Sprache. Grammar, conversation, and 
exercises, with vocabularies. |i.oo. 

Fostazis Geschichten und Mflrchen. For young children. 2$ cts. 

Qttezber's MUrchen und Erz&hlttngen, I. With vocabulary and questions 

in German on the text. Cloth. 162 pages. 60 cts. 
Gnezber's Marchen and Erzahlungen, n. With Vocabulary. Follows the 

above or serves as independent reader. Cloth. 202 pages. 65 cts. 
Joynes's Shorter German Reader. 60 cts. 
Deatsch's Colloquial German Reader. 90 cts. 
Spanhoofd's Deutsches Lesebach. 75 cts. 
fioimn's German Prose Reader. 90 cts. 
Bass's German Reader. 70 cts. 
Gore's German Science Reader. 75 cts. 
flarxis's German Composition. 50 cts. 

Wdsselhoeft's Exercises. Conversation and composition. 50 ctSr 
Wesselhoeft's German Composition. 40 cts. 
Hatfield's Materials for German Composition. Based on Immense and on 

Hdker cUs die Kirchs, Paper. 33 pages. Each, 12 cts. 
Homing's liatezials for German Composition. Based on Der SchwU 

gersohn, 32 pages. 12 cts. Part II only. 16 pages. 5 '^ts. 
StUven's Praktische Anfangsgriinde. Cloth. 203 pages. 70 ctk. 
KrUger and Smith's Conversation Book. 40 pages. 25 cts. 
Meissner's German Conversation. 65 cts. 
Deatsches Liederbuch. With music. 164 pages. 75 cts. 
Esath's German Dictionary.. Retail price, I1.50. 



Deatb'0 Aobetn Xanauaae ScticB. 

ELSMENTART GSHKAN TEXTS. 

6iiiiim*t Miicbtn and Schiller's Der Taocher (Tan d«r SmlMoi). WUk 

vocabulary. Aidrchen in Roman Type. 45 cts. 

Andersen's Marchen (Supet). With vocabulary. 50 cts. 

.Andersen's BUderbach ohne Bilder (Bernhardt). Vooabulary. 30 cts. 
, Campe'a Robinson dcr Jiingere (Ibershoff). Vocabulary, 40 cts. 
^ Leander's Triiumereien (van der Smissen). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
^ Volkmann's Kleine (Seschichten (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 ds. 
. Easy Selections for Sight Translation (Deeriug). 15 cts. 

Storm's (jeschichten aus der Tonne (Vogel). Vocabulary, 40 cts. 

Stonn's In St. JUrgen (Wright). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Storm's Immensee (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Storm's Pole PoppenspUler (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Heyse's Niels mit der offenen Hand (Joynes). Yocab. and exercises, jocti^ 

Beyse's L'Arrabbiata (Bernhardt), With vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Von Hillem's IlSher als die Kirche (Clary). Yocab. and exe r cises. 30 cts. 

Banff's Der Zwerg Nase. No notes. 15 cts. 

Banff's Das kalte Herz (van der Smissen). Yocab. Roman type. 40 cti^ 

All Baba and the Forty Thieves. No notes. 20 cts. 

Schiller's Der Taacher (van der Smissen). Vocabulary. 12 icts. 

Schiller's Der Neffe als Onkel (Beresford-Webb). Notes and vocab. 30 d^ 

Goethe's Das Marchen (Eggert). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Baumbach's Waldnovellen (Bernhardt). Six stories. Vocabulary. 35 ds^ 

Spyri's Rosenresli (Boll). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Spyri's Moni der Geissbnb. With vocabulary by H. A. Guerber. 25 cts. 

Zschokke's Der zerbrochene Erag (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 25 cts. 

Baumbach's Nicotiana (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Elz's Er ist nicht eifersiichtig. With vocabulary by Prof. B. Wells. 20 cts. 

Carmen Sylva's Aus meinem KSnigreich (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Gerstacker's (jermelshaasen (Lewis). Notes and vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Wichert's Als Verlobte empfehlen sich (Rom). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Benedix's Nein (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary and exercises. 25 cts. 

Benedix's Der Prozess (Wells). Vocabulary. 20 cts. 

Lambert's Alltagliches. Vocabulary and exercises. 75 ctSL 

Der Weg zum Gltlck (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Mosher's Willkommen in Deatschland. Vocabulary and exercises. 75 eta 

BlUthgen's Das Peterle von Niimberg (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts, 

HOnchhaoMn: Reisen and Abenteoer (Schmidt). Vocabulaiy- ^«ii. 



f>eatb'd Ao&ern Xanguage Series* 

INTSSMEDIATS GERMAN TSXTS. (Partial List.) 

Saombach's Das Habichtsfraaleiii (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

fleyse's Hochzeit auf Capri (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

HoiEmann's Gjrmnasium zu Stolpenburg (Bnehner). Vocabulary. 35 cti 

Orillparzer's Der arme Spielmann (Howard). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Seidel: Ans Goldenen Tagen (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

SeidePs Leberecht Huhnchen (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Aaf der Sonnenseite (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Frommel's Mit Ritnzel and Wanderstab (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 eta 

Frommers Eingeschneit (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Keller's Kleider machen Leute (Lambert). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Liliencron's Anno 19/0 (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Baambach's Die Nonna (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. ^ 

Riehl's Der Plach der SchSnheit (Thomas). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Riehl's Das Spielmannskind ; Der stumme Ratsherr (Eaton). Vocabu* 
lary and exercises. 35 cts. 

Ebner-Eschenbach's Die Freiherren von Gemperlein (Hohlfeld). 30 cts. 

Prejrtag's Die Joamalisten (Toy). 30 cts. With vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Wilbrandt's Das Urteil des Paris (Wirt). 30 cts. 

Schiller's Das Lied yon der Glocke (Chamberlin). Vocabulary. 20 cts. 

Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans (Welb). lUus. 60 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart (Rhoades). Illustrated. 60 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell (Deering). Illustrated. 50 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 

Schiller's Ballads (Johnson). 60 cts. 

Baumbach's Der Schwiegersohn (Bernhardt). 30 cts. Vocabulary, 40 ctSi 

Arnold's Fritz aaf Ferien (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Heyse's Das Mftdchen von Treppi (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cti» 

Stille Wasser (Bernhardt). Three tales. Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Sadermann's Teja (Ford). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Imold's Aprilwetter (Fossler). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Gerstacker's Irrfahrten (Sturm). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Benedix's Plaatas and Terenz ; Der Sonntagsjager (Wells). 25 cts. 

Moser's KOpnickerstrasse 120 (Wells). 30 cts. 

Moser's Der Bibliothekar (Wells). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Drei kleine Lastspiele. Giinstige Vorzeichen, Der Proness, Einer mum 
heiraten. Edited with notes by Prof. B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 

Helbig's Komodie auf der Hochschale (Wells). 30 cts. 
Stem's Die Wiedertaafer (Sturir). Vocabulaxs. « 



f>eatb'0 Ao&etn Xanauaae Series* 

nfXSRMBDIATS GSRKAN TEXTS. (Partial List.) 

SdiiHer'a Geschichta de« drdsaisjAhzigeii Ktteges. Book III. With 

notes by Professor C. W. Prettyman, Dickinson College. 35 cts. 
Schiller's Der Q«ittersdher (Joynes). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Amdt, Deutsche Patrioten (Colwell). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Selections for Sight Trsnslatka (Mondan). 15 cts. 
Selections for ▲dTsaced Sight Translation (Chamberlin), 15 cts. 
Aos Hers and Welt. Two stories, with notes by Dr. Wm. Bernhardt. 3$ cts. 

Voifelletten-Blbliothek. Vol. I, five stories. Vol. II, six stories. Selected 
and edited with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. £acb, 35 cts. 

Uater dem Christbaam (Bernhardt). Notes. 35 cts. 

Hoffmann's Historische Brs&hlongen (Beresford^Webb). Notes. 2$ cts. 

B^nedlx's Die Hochseitsrelse (Schie£ferdecker). 25 cts. 

Stokl's Alle Plinf (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Till Eolenspiegel (Betz). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Wildenbmch's Held (Prettyman). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Wildenbnich's Das Edle Blat (Schmidt). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Wildenbmch's Der Letzte (Schmidt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Wildenbnich's Harold (Eggert). 35 cts. 

Stifter's Das Haidedorf ( Heller). 20 cts. 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemlhl (Primer). 25 cts. 

Eichendorff's Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (Osthaus). Yocab. 45 cts 

Heine's Die Harzreise (Vos). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Jensen's Die braune Erica (Joynes). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Lyrics and Ballads (Hatfield). 75 cts. 

Meyer's Gnstav Adolf s Page (Heller). 25 cts. 

Sadermann's Johannes (Schmidt). 35 cts. 

Sodermann's Heimat (Schmidt). 35 cts. 

Sadermann's Der Katzensteg (Wells). Abridged. 40 cts. 

Dahn's Sigwalt and Sigridh (Schmidt). 25 cts. 

Keller's Romeo and Julia auf dem Dorfe (Adams). 50 cts. 

Haai!'s Lichtenstein (Vogel). Abridged. 75 cts. 

Bbhlaa Ratsmildelgeschichten (Haevernick). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Keller's Fiihnlein der sieben Aafrechten (Howard). Vocabulary. 40 ctai 

Riehl's Barg Neideck (Jonas). Vocabulary and exerdsesl 35 cts. 

Lohmeyer's Creissbub Ton Engelberg (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts^ 

Zschokke's Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht (Handschin). Vocab. 35 cts. 

Zschokke's Das Wirtshaas zu Cransac (Joynes). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 



tteatb's Aobern Xanonadc Serf es» 

ADVANCED GERMAN TSZTS. 

MieifoPs Tnmpeter Ton SUddngen (Wenckebach). Abridged. 50 cts. 

8cheflel'8 Bkkohaxd (Wtockebach). Abridged. 55 cts. 

HOriko'B Mozart aof der Reise nach Prag (Howard). 35 cts. 

Fxejrtag'a Soil and Haben (Fifes). Abridged. 55 cts. 

Frojrtag'a Ana dem Staat Fziedzicha des Gzoaaen (Hagar). 25 cts, 

Preytag'a Aoa dem Jahrhondert dea groaaan Kziegea (Rhoades). 35 cts. 

Fxeytag'a Rittmeiater Ton Alt-Roaen (Hatfield). 50 cts. 

Fnlda'a Der Taliamaii (Prettyman). 35 cts. 

KOmer'a Zxiny (Holzwarth). 35 cts. 

Laasing'a Minna Tim Baxnhelm (Primer). 60 cts. With Tocabolaiyi 65 cts. 

Lesaing'a Hatban der Weiae (Primer). 80 cts. 

Leaaing'a Emilia Galotti (Winkler). 60 cts. 

Schiller'a Wallenatein'a Tod (Eggert). 60 cts. 

Goethe'a Seaenheim (Huss). From Dichtung und Wakrhdt, 30 ctS* 

Goethe's Meiaterwerke (Bernhardt). I1.25. 

Goethe's Dichtong and Wahrheit. (I-IV). Buchbeim. 9octs^ 

Goethe's Heimann and Dorothea (Hewett). 75 cts. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea (Adams). Vocabulary. 65 Gts» 

Goethe's Iphigenie (Rhoades). 60 cts. 

Goethe's Egmont (Hatfield). 60 cts. 

Goethe's Toiqaato Taaao (Thomas). 75 cts. 

Goethe's Faust (Thomas). Part I, f 1.15 Part IT, I1.50. 

Goethe's Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. Harris, Adelbert CoBege. 900(11 

GziUparzer's Der Traom, ein Leben (Meyer). 40 cts. 

Ludwig's Zwischen Himmel and Erde (Meyer). 55 cts. 

Heine's Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. White. 75 cts.. 

Tombo's Deutsche Reden. 90 cts. 

Walther's Meeroskunde. (Scientific German). 55 cts. 

Thomaa's Gennan Anthology. I2.25. 

Hbdgea' Scientific German. 75 cts. 

Kayser's Die Elektronentheorie (Wright), ao cts. 

Laasar-Cohn's Die Chemie im tftgUchen Leben (Brooks). 45 cHl 

Wagner'a EntwicUungslehro (Wright). 30 cts. 

Helmholtz's Populttre Vortrage (Shumway). 55 cts. 

Wenckebadi's Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Vol. I (to i zoo aj).) 5ocli» 

Wanckebach'a Meiaterwerke dea Mittelaltera. I1.26. 

Dahn's Ein Kampf am Rom (Wenckebach). Abridged. 55 cti. 



1>e8tb'0 Aobetn Xanduaae Sctlcs. 

FHENCH GRAMMARS AKD READERS. 

Brace's GnuBunaire Fransaise. I1.15. 

Clarke't SabjonctiTe Mood. An inductive treatise, with exerciaei. 50 da. 
Edgren't Compendioas French Grammar. 11.15. Part L 35 cts. 
Fontaine's Livre de Lecture et de Conversation. 90 cts. 
Eraser and Squair's French Grammar. Ii.is* 
Fraser and Sqoair's Abridged French Grammar. |i.io. 
Fraser and Sqnair's Elementary French Grammar. 90 cts. 
Grandgent's Essentials of French Grammar. I1.00. 
Grandgent's Short French Grammar. 75 cts. 

Ronx's Lessons in Grammar and Composition, based on Colomba, 18 dSi 
Henneqnin's French Modal Aoxiliaries. With exercises. 50 cts. 
floaghton's French by Reading. |i . 15. 
Mansion's First Tear French. For young beginners. 50 cts. 
Methods Benin. 50 cts. 
Bmce's Lectures Fadles. 60 cts. 
Brace's Dicte6s Fransaises. 30 cts. 
Fontaine's Lectures Courantes. Ii.oo. 
Giese's French Anecdotes. 00 cts. 
Hotchkiss' Le Primer Livre de Frangais. Boards. 35 cts. 
Bowen's First Scientific Reader. 90 cts. 
Davies' Elementary Scientific French Reader. 40 cts. 
Ljron and Larpent's Primary French Translation Book. 60 cti. 
Snow and Lebon's Easy French. 60 cts. 
Super's Preparatory French Reader. 70 cts. 
BouTet's Exercises in S3mtaz and Composition. 75 cts. 
Storr's Hints on French Sjrntaz. With exercises. 30 cts* 
Brigham's French Composition. 12 cts. 
Comfort's Exercises in French Prose Composition. 30 cts. ; 
Grandgent's French Composition. 50 cts. 
Grandgent's Materials for French Composition. Each, 12 ctb 
Kimball's Materials for French Composition. Each, 12 cts. 
Mansion's Exercises in Composition. x6o pages. 60 cts. 
Marcou's French Review Exercises. 25 cts. 

Prisoners of the Temple (Guerber). For French Composition. 25 da- 
Story of Cupid and Psyche (Guerber). For French Composition. xS Sb^ 
Hsath's Fxsnch Bictitnary. Retail price, #1.50. 



1)eatb'6 Aodetn Xanduage Seties# 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH TEXTS. 

SBsy Selections for Sight Tranalatioii (Mansion). 15 cts. 

Sugar's Lea ICalliears de Sophie (White). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

French Fairy Tales (Joynes). Vocabulary and exercises. 35 cts. 

S^intine'a Picciola. With notes and vocabulary by Prof. O. B. Super. 45 ct% 

Mairftt'a La Tache da Petit Piesre (Super). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Bruno's Lea Enfants Patriotes (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Brono'a Tour de la France par deoz Enfants (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Verne's L'£zp6dition de la Jenne Hardie (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Gerrais Un Cas de Conscience (Horsley). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Giain's Le Petit Taillenr Bonton (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Assolant's Aventnre da C^ldbre Pierrot (Pain). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Assdant's R6cits de la Vieille France. Notes by £. B. Wanton. 25 cts» 

JIiiUex*8 Grandes D^coayertes Modemes. 25 cts. 

R6cits de Gaerre et de R6yolation (Minssen). Vocabulary. 25 cts. . 

BedoUito's La Mdre Michel et son Chat (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Legoa76 and Labiche's Cigale chez les Foarmis (Witherby). 20 cts. 

Lahiche's La Grammaire (Levi). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

LaUche's Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Wells). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Lahiche's La Poadre auz Teuz (Wells). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Lemaitre, Contes (Rensch). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Domas's Doc de Beaufort (Kitchen). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Dumas's Monte-Cristo (Spiers). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Berthet'8 Le Facte de Famine. With notes by B. B. Dickinson. 25 eta. 

Ercknuum-Chatrian's Le Consctit de 18x3 (Super). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's L'Histoire d'nn Paysan (Lyon). 25 cts. 

France's Abeille (Lebon). 25 cts. 

Moinauz's Les deuz Sourds (Spiers). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Xa Main Malheureuse (Guerber). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Xnanlt's Le Chien du Capitaine (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

ffrois Contes Choisis par Daudet (Sanderson). Vocabulary. 20 cts. 

Desnoyer's Jean-Paul Choppart (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Selections for Sight Translation (Bruce). 15 cts. 

Labonlaye's Contes Bleus (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Malot's Sans Famille (Spiers). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Keilhac and Hal^yy's L'£t6 de la St.-Maxtin (Francois). Vocab. 2$ cta» 



1>eatb'0 Aodetn Xanguage Setfes* 

INTERMEDIATS FR£NCH TEXTS. (Partial List) 

BMomaicIials's Le BaxUet de SeTillo (Spiers). 25 cts. 
Brckiiiaii&-Chatzlaii'8 Waterloo (Super). 35 cts. 
Aboat'a Le Roi des Montasnea (Logie). 40 cts. Vocabulary, 50 ctib 
Paffleroa'a Le Monde ou Pon a'eimiiie (Pendleton). 30 cts. 
Hiatoriettea Modemea (Fontaine). Vol. L 60 cts. 
Hi a toriett e a Modemea. Vol. II. 35 cts. 
I Flenra de France (Fontaine). 35 cts. 
Frendi L3rrica (Bowen). 60 cts. 
Loti'a Prehear d'lalande (Super). 40 cts. 
Loti'a Ramontcbo (Fontaine). 30 cts. 
Saadeaa'a MUe. de la SeigU^ (Warren). 30 cts. 
SonTeatre'a Le Marl de Mme. Solange (Super). 20 cts. 
SottToatre'a Lea Confeaaiona d'on Ooyrier (Super). 25 cts. 
8oaytetre*8 Un Philosophe aoua lea Toita (Fraser). 50 cts. Vocab., 55 eta 
Aagier'a Le (Sendre de M. Poixier (Wells). 25 cts. 
Scribe'a Bataille de Damea (Wells). 25 cts. 
Sciibe'a Le Verre d'eao (Eggert). 30 cts. 

Kerim^'a Colomba (Fontaine). 35 cts. With rocabnlary. 45 cts, 
Merim^e'a Clironiqae da Rdgne de Charles DC (Desages). 25 cts. 
Mosset's Pierre et Camille (Super). 20 cts. 
Veme'a Tour da Monde en qoatre vingta joora (Edgren). 35 cts. 
Veme'a Vingt mille lieaea sous la mer (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 45 cu. 
Saad'a La Mare aa Diablo (Sumichrast). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Saad'a La Petite Fadette (Super). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Sept (handa Aateors da ZIX® Sidcle (Fortier). Lectures, 60 cts. 
Vigny's Cinq-Mars (Sankey). Abridged. 60 cts. 
Vigny's Le Cachet Rooge (Fortier). 20 cts. 
Vigny'a Le Canne de Jonc (Spiers). 40 cts. . 
HaUyy'a L'Abb6 Conatantin (Logie). 30 cts. Vocab. 40 cts. 
Hal^Ty's Un Maiiage d'Amonr (Hawkins). 35 cts. 
Renan'a SoaTenirs d'Enfance et de Jeonesse (Babbitt). 75 cts. 
Thier's Exp^tion de Bonaparte en EgyjjiU (Fabregou). 30 ctSi 
Gaotier'a Jettatora (Schinz). 30 cts. 
Goetber'a Marie-Looiae. 25 cts. 

i*a La Mbide (Wells). Abridged. * 60 da. 



